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JANUARY 26, 1896. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 
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Switzerland, will be raved over in our store the 
you to await their arrival; now that they are 
repaid for the waiting. Aside from 


most charming line of Match Sets, Mull, Cambric and Nainsook 


puse in Atlanta to show, we shall place on sale a job lot of 10,000 yards 


ambric Embroideries, 2 to 5 inches wide, representing values from 15c 


s="AT 10 CENTS A YARD. -«ss> 
J. M. HIGH & CO. 


a ae 
White Goods. ... 


more time in selecting, and make them up at your leisure. Our prices are more conclusive arguments; they 
force you to buy now. Monday will be a great White Goods Day. . . . .. +... +e e-* Nest om 


5,000 yards remnants White Plaid and Striped Lawns, 3 to 6 yards, mill remnants they are; were bought 
that way. If they were bolts we could not ask less than 15c a yard. They are going Monday at.:. 720 


2,500 yards small check Nainsooks, choice and fresh stock, easy 1oc value, Monday 
10c a yard 


2,000 yards very sheer India Linen; 15c is the regular price; tomorrow ......... esceceoe -seeseeee lOc aya ra 
110 pieces 40-inch Dotted Drapery Swiss, assorted dots and figures, 25c it should be; tomorrow, ,, 4 Oc yd 


J. M. HIGH & CO. 


A 


3,500 yards Imperial Long Cloth, the kind you usually pay 15c¢ for; Monday 


ATLANTA, GA. SUNDAY MORNING, 


Our assortment of stock of fine White Goods enables you to make your purchases when you can have 


6c a yard 
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doubly so now by its attractive bargains. . ... . ee it tase aa eye 
141 pieces 70-inch Snow-Bleached Table Damask, new design, cannot be matched in any store in America for 


; ” dozen large-size Napkins, to match patterns in Damask, worth $2.75, at 


pieces 66-inch Bleached Table. Damask, usual 6oc kind, will go at............-...-..... 5O6 a yard | 


}is0 dozen hemmed and fringed Huck Towels, colored bordered, worth 20c; yours for 


SHIEK OI 


One of the strongest departments in our store; one of the busiest of any in any other store. Made 


less than $1.00; selling with us at...............-2.----+. green teeee teceee esc nee cee ceneeens ?5ce a yard 


$1.98 a dozen 


dozen extra large size soft Bleached, Huck and Damask bordered Towels, fringed and hemmed, well 
worth 40c each; Monday | : 


J. M. HIGH & CO. 


1 lot 64x210 and hous 
treet, close in. Term 
house, gas and 
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28 Peachtree street, 
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Muslin Underwear... . 


You could not buy the material alone for what we are aSking for the garments, all good Muslin, well 
made, nicely trimmed, better fitting than you could make yourself. We continue our grand Underwear 
sale for this week and add to the nine lots already shown. ar 
90 dozen Ladies’ Cambric and Muslin Gowns, Skirts and Chemise, beautiful new style, handsomely trim- 

med, not a garment worth less than $1.50, at 


IK NA NON OM ON 


A lot of Ladies’ CambricCorset Covers, neatly trimmed, at 
37 dozen Ladies’ [Muslin Gowns, with large sleeve, well made, full width and length, nicely trimmed, 


worth $1.00, at 69 cents 
39 cents 


A lot of Ladies’ Cambric Chemises and Drawers, well made, at 


J.M. HIGH & CO. 
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1,000 pairs Children’s Spring-Heel Shoes at 


\Shoes. oe ©0©.6 eo ® 
lwe are not satisfied. We want to, and must get rid of fully one-third of 


10ur,stock before February Ist. 
yother people’s mow. . - - -; 
. 1,000 pairs Ladies’ hand-sewed Kid Button Boots, were $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00, 


1500 pairs Ladies’ Kid Button Boots,patent tip, being sold now at $1.00 a pair. 
1500 pairs Gents’ hand-sewed Congress and Bal Shoes, worth $5.00, are now 


800 pairs Men’s Calf Bals, would be cheap at $3.50. We will sell them Mon- 


4 See IND 
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While it is true that last week’s sales reduced our stock greatly, yet 


Our prices are about a third less than 


Locdeshed Heesee $2.00 a pair. 


being closed out at 


$3.00 a pair. 


Selling at 


day ee. Sc bbs awakes bee oboe see iecundeuae 4s i ccaeenses poenoecks stueionsy Ean rey Me pair. 
50Oc; 75c and $1.00 
W orth at least a third more. 


J. M. HIGH & CO 
SECSE SEC SECIEC SEC OEE SEE NDR HOC DEDEDE 
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rRACK FRY You are especially invited to visit the new China, Art 


and Crockery Departments of Forest D. High, located 
in the elegantly refurnished and re‘itted basement of J. 
M. High & Co. No expense has been spared to make this the most 


«| SILKS. 


: 


attractive place in the city. . ES EN bs 


D. H. DOUGHERTY. 


Dougherty & 
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J. E. MURPHY. | 


lurphy. 
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The question is often asked, how is it 
Dougherty & Murphy can sell goods at such 


low prices? The reason is this: 


In our 


recent purchase we bought this big stock of 
goods at asacrifice and are giving our cus-= 


tomers the advantage of it. 
opportunity one seldom gets to buy goods 


This is an 


at such prices as we are offering to the pub- 


lic. 


DON’T FAIL to be on hand Monday 


morning, for we are going to make this the 


ee eee 
ee 
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ee 
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GREATEST MONEY SAVING WEEK 


for our customers they have ever seen. 


|Don’t some of these prices interest you ? 


SILKS... SILKS. 


$1.50 Black Satin Duchesse, cut 
: 98c 


$1.49 Black Peau de Soie, 
Now $1.00 


$1-35 Black Faille, ; 
Reduced to 89c 


$1.00 Surah Silks 
| Marked 69c 


$1.85 Black Brocaded Silks 
At $1.23 


4sc Brocaded Silks, in dark and 
evening shades, At 25c 


65c evening shades in Satins, 


Cut to 45c 


$1.25 black ground Silks, with 
colored figures, Now 98c 


$1.75 striped changeable Taffetas 
At $1.23 


75c China Silks Now 45c 


Big lot remnant Silks at one- 
third their original price. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


so-inch ‘Boucle Suitings, worth 


$1.50, Monday 87c 


10 pieces beautiful colored Dress 
Goods in Novelty effects, 
50c yard 


44-inch Rough Cheviot, pretty 
patterns, originally 65¢, 


Now 38c 


25 pieces Blue Storm Serge, 
good value 6oc yard, 


Will be 39c 


$1.50 Priestley’s Henriettas 
bought in this stock of goods will 

be sold Monday for 
$1.00 yard 


One case English Serges, 36 
inches wide, all wool, any color 


desired, 20c yard 
One case 36-inch Henriettas 

At 19c yard 

20 pieces double width Cashmeres 

10c yard 


Short lengths in Dress Goods, 
from 2 to 8 yards, at less than cost. 


* BLACK DRESS. GOODS. 


$1.35 Silk Warp Henriettas, 
Cut 98c 


40-inch English Serge, worth 85c, 
Now 49c 


Silk finish Henrietta, 40 inches 
wide, 50c 


75C Mohair Dress Goods, 838c 


40-inch Figured Brilliantine 


63c 


38-inch Silk finished Henrietta, 
Cut 35c 


52-inch Black Storm Serge, 
39c 


38-inch all wool Surah Serge, 
24c 


LINENS. 


Bleached Table Damask, 
the new designs, $1.25 goods, 


Price cut 75c 


Damask, good 


Now 60c 


$1.50 Table Damask, 
Reduced to $1.00 


72-inch half bleached Damask, 
Now 49c 


75c quality Turkey Red Table 
Linen, 48c. 


Good quality Red Table Linen 
25¢c 


Damask 


At 9c 


35c beautiful tied fringe Towels 


Now 19c 
oc 


in all 


72-inch Satin 


value goc, 


All Linen Huck or 


Towels 


Large Cotton Towels 


GENTS’ FURNISHINGS. 


40¢ and 50c Ties, good Se aga 


15c 
Good Linen bosom re-enforced 
white Shirts, 50c kind, 

3 for $1.00 

85c laundered Shirts 50c 
4-ply Link Cuffs 12%c 
25c Windsor Ties 10c 
$1.00 Night Robes for 75e 


We carry a full lineof Scriven’s 
Drawers. 


LININGS. = -:- 


Our Lining trade continues to 
grow. The trade has learned that 


we are headquarters and our prices 


can’t be matched. 
Best Skirt Cambrics 


Good Silesias 10e 
Barred or plain Crinoline 7c 
Real I‘iber Chamois, others ask 
35¢ for, 16c 
12%c 
6c 


Rustling Lining, 36 inches wide, 


l4c 
Shoes, Hats and Clothing. 


Our entire second floor ‘is loaded 
with Shoes, Hats and Clothing. 
We need the space these goods are 
occupying. They must be sold. 
The price we have marked them 
will move them. Merchants wish- 
ing to buy can certainly buy to an 
advantage trom us, as we have a 
great many jobs and broken lots 
and numbers in both Shoes, Hats 
and Clothing we are willing to sac- 
rifice. Our idea is to close these 
goods out, for we are not going to 
continue to carry them in stock. 


3%e 


Good Linen Canvas 
Splendid Driiling 


WHITE GOODS. 


We are showing a handsome line 
of White Goods in beautiful designs 
and pretty effects, including Check 
Nainsooks, India Linens, Dimities 
and Mulls, and in fact any goods 
desired in this line, and our prices 
are correct. 


Selling goods for strictly 
CASH of of.C. O. Doe 
equivalent, enables us to dis- 
count our bills and dispenses 
with collectors, bookkeepers 
and big office expenses that 
selling on acredit requires, and 
gives our customers the advan- 
tage of our discounts in selling @ 
them at rock bottom prices. 


74-76 Whitehall Street. 
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The Story of Its Inception and Growth—An Institution Which Is 
Close to the People. 


? 
5 


Montgomery, Ala., January 24.—The State 
Agricultural and Mechanical college at 
Auburn, the ‘‘Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute,” as its officers prefer to call it, al- 
though it would require the passage of a 
constitutional amendment to change the 
tame, has of recent years become a great 
source of pride and benefit to the people of 
the state. Perhaps the 
service the general government has ever 
done Alabama was the donation of the 
Brant upon which the college was estab- 
lished. At the time the extent of the 
favor was not fully appreciated, but under 
wise guidance and state patronage, the 
institution has become foremost among 


those of its kind in the south. 
Agricultural and Mechanical college has 


not as many memories to brag of as the. 


State university, because it has not existed 


greatest special | 
- and did conform the institution more strict- 


While the - 


sound learning was dispensed, after the 


methods of other literary colleges. During ] 


this time considerable reputation had been 
gained as an institution of learning and the 
college was under good headway. 

In 1883 the state appropriated $30,000 to 
construct additional buildings and provide 
equipments ‘“‘to aid and encourage techni- 
cal education in Alabama.” With this 
appropriation the trustee# determined to 


ly to the requirements of the act of con- 
gress by which the land grant was donated 
and proceeded to devote the energies of the 
institution in a special degree to the teach- 
ing of science and its applications. 


Its Progress Checked by Fire. 

In June, i887, the main college building, 
a splendid structure, with its entire equip- 
ments, was burned to the ground. Thirty 
thousand dollars insurance was carried on 


the building and this sum served as the 


[>i 


{B. 


i 


iy & 
ee 


miles from the Georgia line and sits on a 
high plateau about a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. It is agrees agp there- 
fore, an ideal location for such an institu- 
tion. ‘ 

The college buildings are most imposing. 
The main building is a most attractive and 
commodious structure, built of brick and 
stone. It is four stories in height, with a 
large cemented basement underneath, and 
covers about 100x150 feet of ground. It is 
said to have cost $80,000. 

Langdon hall, named in honor of Colo- 
nel C. C. Langdon, who was one of the 
most devoted and most useful friends the 


institution has ever had, is an imposing. 


brick building, which is used as the as- 
sembly and exhibition hall. It is attractive- 
ly furnished for the purpose which it 
serves and its acoustics and ventillation 
are said to be perfect. Its capacity is 
easily a thousand. 

The large basement of the Langdon hall 
is used ror a wood working room. 

The chemical laboratory is an imposing 
two-story brick and stone building and is 
admirably adapted to the use to which it 
is being put. 

The machinery hall, the electrical work- 
shop, the forge and foundry shop, the plant 
laboratory, the motor room and ginhouse 
al have suitable and comfortable quarters. 
A department of veterinary surgery has 
been added within the past two years 
and an attractive frame house with stables 
adjacent furnish splendid quarters for the 


} study of horse and cow doctoring. 


DR. WILLIAM LeROY BROWN, 
President. 


PROFESSOR A. F. McKISSICK, 

Electrical Department. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES E. 
English. 


as long, it nevertheless has a-good record 

behind it, and an alumni of which it has 

abundant reason to be proud. 

General Rather Than Technical Teach- 
ings. 

The college at Auburn as an an institu- 
tion of practical, everyday learning is prob- 
ably not surpassed in the south. It is not, 
as Many suppose, an institution for the 
equipment of finished mechanics or the 
coining of practical farmers. It is a poly- 
technic school, pure and simple, its pur- 
pose being to elucidate the theories and 
to give instructions in the practical work- 


ings of most of the arts and sciences with . 


which the ordinary business and profes- 
sional man comes in contact. In other 
words, to apply them, 

The young men are taught the use of 
tools and are made to fashion work in 
the various departments with their own 
hands out of the raw material, but the 
prime purpose of the institution is to edu- 
cate the student generally rather than 
specifically; to inform him in the most 
important of the arts and sciences, If by 
experience he finds that he is particularly 
adapted to the practice of the art of elec- 
tricity, of chemistry, of pharmacy, of 
plant culture, of surgery, of iron or wood- 
working his course of theory and inci- 
dental practice at the Auburn college, that 
he should apply himself to the details of 
the particular trade or art, either in some 
technical college or out in the busy woaAd. 
The officers of the institution at Auburn 
frankly confess that they do not profess 
to graduate siklled artisans to any of 
their departments. The master workman 
attains nis degree of skill and dexterity 
wnly by diligent-and constant application. 
The Auburn college agrees to give him a 
start, but he must do the rest. 

Uncle Sam Gave It Its Start. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical college 
was established in 1872. At that time con- 
gress donated to the state of Alabama 
240,000 acres of land, the endowment from 
the sale of which to be applied to the main- 
tenance of an institution whose purpose 
should be to aid and encourage education 
in the arts and sciences. 


Several towns and cities in the state, | 


among them Florence, Tuscaloosa and Bir- 

contested for the location of 
the college. The Methodist church pro- 
posed to donate a handsome building, at 
Auburn, that was entirely suitable for the 
uses of the school at that time, and the 
enterprising citizens of the town supple- 
mented this with proffered donations of 
lands, etc., about it. “The offer was ac- 
cepted and the college was organized in 
February, 1872. 

The college was first instituted like an 
ordinary classical university, with the aq- 
dition of a professorship of agriculture. 
No material changes were made in the 
ecurrculum for ten years, but much good 


THACH, 


PROFESSOR LUCIEN M. UNDERWOOD, 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


neuclus for the accumilation of a sufficient | 
amount to construct the very large and 
commodious main building of the institu- 
tion at present, a cut of which is present- 
ed herewith. 

In 1888 the United States government 
established an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion as a department of the college, and 
appropriated $15,000 annually to its sus- 
tenance. 

The station was equipped to make care- 
ful scientific experiments on the field crops 
in the different agricultural sections of the 
state and was furnished with all manner 
of agricultural machinery for farm use. A 
department of botany, with meteorology at- 
tached and a department of biology were 
also establis}:ed by the agricultural sta- 
tion. 3 

A few r/ars ago the legislature appro- 
priated 22,500 from the state treasury for 
the heilding. and equipping of a chemical 
laboratory, since which time this depart- 
ment has been reinforced by a pharmacy 
and has been rendered second to none in 
the south. 


Its Comfortable Endowment. 

The 240,000 acres of land donated by the 
government were sold in broken lots for 
amounts aggregating $253,500, and the state 
borrowed the amount from the institution, 
giving in exchange for it state bonds to 
this amount bearing 8 per cent interest, 
which rate is guaranteed as perpetual. It 
will therefore be seen that the institution 
has an annual income from this source of 
$20,280. No part of this amount can be in- 
vested in the erection or repair of college 
buildings, but must be applied to school 
purposes specifically. t 

In 1885 the state, by an act of the legisla- 
ture, appropriated one-third of the amount 
accruing from the tax on the sales of com- 
mercial fertilizers to the college, which av- 
erages about $10,000 per annum. 

The congress of 1890, realizing the great 
benefits that were being reaped as a re- 
sult of the grant of eighteen years before, 
made another donation to the state for the 
benefit of the institution. This amounted 
to $15,000 the first year, $16,000 the second, 
$17,000 the third and so on for ten years, af- 
ter which it shall remain $25,000 per annum. 
An annual income of about $15,000 is de- 
rived from incidental fees, etc. 

It will therefore be seen that the college 
now has a total annual income of almost 


$70,000, sufficient to employ high-class .tu- 
tors and secure other advantages that 


nothing but a comfortable endowment will 
provide. 


Location and Buildings. 


The gentlemen who selected Auburn as 
the Bn for the location of the college 
acted the part of wise men. It is a beauti- 
ful little city, surrounded by an attractive 
country, where the best of society, the 
best of health and the most tranquil com- 
munities are found. Auburn 
Western railroad, only about 


fology. 
PROFESSOR B. B. ROSS, 
Chemistry. 
PROFESSOR J. F. DUGGAR, 
Agriculttre. 

The dairy is located out on the farming 
lands, as also are the fish ponds. 

The land presided over by the experiment 
Station comprises some 260 acres. On these 
lands, for the benefit of the students, and 
also for the farmers of the state, thousands 
of experiments in soils, fertilizers, untried 
plants, grains and grasses are made an- 
nually. Bulletins to the farmers and to the 
public are issued at intervals, and the 
more intelligent planters have learned to 
heed the advice given. | 

College Athletics. 

The officers of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college are firm believers in 
athletics for young men. They rely on 
the Latin injunction “‘mens sona in cor- 
pore sono,” and the consequence is that 
a sturdier, healthier, happier more vig- 
orous and more intelligent corps of 
than that at Auburn does eur Dag pgaay 

They are the football champions of the 
scuth and their baseball team is always 
the favorite in the contests. A new and 
splendidly planned gymnasium has just 

mn completed and is being thoroughly 
prs a po ig ev oenewe boys know 

ething of tne Auburn boys’ es 
athletic sports. 4 oe 


General Facts About the College. 


The college has its full quota of fraterni- 
ties. The Sigma Aipha Epsilon, the Kappa 
Alpha, the Sigma Nu, the Alpha Tau 
iy the Phi Delta Theta, the Theta 

appa Alpha, and the Kappa Sigma | 
all well represented. vi «secon 

Ycung ladies of at least eighteen years 
of age and capable of entering the juntur 
class are permitted to become regular stu- 
dents of the college. There ara now seven 
a in the institution, only two 
yd be a ge ewig cen Bh a for a 

‘gree. ey are sses hitak 
Heard, both of Auburn. . 

The largest graduating class the institu- 
tion has ever had was in 1894, when forty 
graduates and ten postgraduates were given 
their degrees. The alumni of the college 
ncw numbers about 400. 

The number of matricvlants since Octo- 
ber is 290, the largest attendance in the 
history of the institution. Of these forty- 
two are seniors and fifty-five are juniors, 
the balance being distributed among the 
lcwer classes. 

Ten states are represented on the coilege 
rolls—Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North 
Caroiina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Low- 
isiana, Texas, Mississippi and Missouri. 
Two hundred and twenty-five of tne gstu- 
dents are from Alabama and twenty-five 
are froin 

The institution hfs no dormitory. The 
students board with the families of the 
citizens of Auburn and are 
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swering calls, drilling, etc., but military 
is undoubtedly a matter of secondary con- 
sideration at the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical college, and very properly so, is the 
verdict of the people of Alabama. 

No tuition is charged by the institution, 
the only fee whatever for a student to pay 
being an incidental fee of $12 per year. 


Four Bright College Boys. 

The Constitution publishes herewith the 
likeness of four of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical college’s brightest young gen- 
tlemen students. Two are from Alabama 
and two from the good state of Georgia. 
Both states have ae cause to be proud 
of these young sons. 

Albert Alexander, Geo ’s senior class- 
man and captain, is one Of the brightest, 
worthiest and handsomest fellows in col- 
lege. His widowed mother“is an educator, 
occupying a chair in the Cox Female col- 
lege at Manchester, Ga., and to the good 
foundation for an education that she gave 
him is due in a large measure the record 
he has made. To the course of instruction 
in the LaGrange, Ga., High school is he 
ce indebted for much wholesome instruc- 
tion. 

He is making a specialty of chemistry 
and pharmacy with a view to eventually 
studying medicine. He is a brilliant, stu- 
dious, promising boy, successful in all he 
undertakes and will undoubtedly give his 
State occasion to be very proud of him in 
future. 

His classmate, Walter L. Fleming, .of 
Pike county, Alabama, is also easily among 
the first young men of the institution. He 
is industrious, talented and has from the 
first carried off the honors of his course. 
He has twelve studies, several of thém iff 
the post-graduate departments and yet 
he is easily first in all. He is attending 
oa on money that he has earméd. He 
is acknowledged to be the most learned of 
the students, He is preparing himself for 
an instructor. Cadets C. N. Jones, of 
Montgomery, and G. M. Holley, of Fort 
Gaines, Ga., are juniors and extremely 
bright ones. They are both cadet ser- 
geants and first honor men, and a brighter 
— it would be difficult to find. Cadet 
ones proposes to be an electrician, while 
Cadet Holley intends to make a civil en- 
gineer of himself. 

The Faculty. 

The following compose the faculty of the 
Agricultural’ and Mechanical college: Wil- 
liam Leroy Brown, M. A., LL.D., presi- 
dent and professor of physics and astron- 
omy; Otis D. Smith, M. A., professor of 
mathematics; P. H. Mell, M. E., Ph.D., 
professor of natural history and geology; 
James H Lane, C. E., M. A., LL.D., pro- 
fessor of civil engineering and drawing; 
Charles C. Thach, M. A., professor of 
English and political economy; B. B. Ross, 
M. S., professor of chemistry and state 
chemist; George Petrie, M. A., = se 
professor of history and Latin; Lucien M. 
Underwood, professor of biology; C. ; 
Cary, B. 8., D. V. M., professor of phys- 
iology and veterinary science; Charies H. 
Ross, C. E., Ph.D., professor of modern 
languages; J. F, Dugger, professor of ag- 
riculture; A. F, McKissick, M and E. E., 
professor of electrical engineering; J. J. 
Wilmore, E., director of mechanical 
laboratory and instructor in mechanical 
engineering; John H. Wills, first lieutenant 
Twenty-second infantry, commandant and 
professor of military science; B. H. Cren- 
shaw, M. E., instructor in mechanic arts; 
A. St..C. Dunstan, M. E., C. E., instruc- 
tor in physics; R. E. Noble, M. Sc., in- 
structor in chemical laboratory: R. J. 
Trammell, C. E., assistant instructor in 
mechanic arts; L. 8., Boyd, assistant li- 
brarian and secretary; R. L. Bivins, B. Sc., 
assistant in botany; M. R. Burton, B. Sc., 
assistant in civil engineering; C. W. Dau- 
gette, B. Sc., assistant in agriculture; J. 
H. Holt, B. Se., assistant in mechanic arts; 
T. L. Kennedy,,B. Sc., assistant in mathe- 
matics: N. B. Marks, B. Sc., assistant in 
library; H. K. Miller, B. Sc., assistant in 
chemistry; A. L. Quaintance, B. A. Se., 
assistant in biology; W. M. Riggs, B. Sc., 
assistant in HWnglish; J. F. Webb, B. Sc., 
assistant in English and mathematics; J. 
H. Drake, M. D., surgeon; C. C. Thach, 


chair of mathematics in the Vanderbilt uni- | 
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versity, which place he was 
when he was elected to the presi 
the Agricultural and Mechanical college in 
Dr. Brown is pronounced to be one of 
the best all-round scholars in the south. 
He is a man of the highest personal char- 
acter, a Christian gentleman and a wor 
thy example for the students in his charge. 
fessor McKissick, the professor of 
electrical engineering, was born June 10, 
1869, at Union, 8S. C. He graduated at the 
University of South Carolina in June, 1889, 
with the degrees of B. S. and A. M. He 
Was superintendent of the Congaree Gas 
and Light Company, at Columbia, 8S. C., 
from July, 1889, to December, 1890. He was 
@ special graduate student of Cornell uni- 
versity from January, 1890, to June, 1891. 
He was with the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., from June, 1891, to September, 1291. 
He came to the Alabama Polytechnic insti- 
tute in 1891. The degree of M. M. E,. was 
conferred on him by Cornell university in 
June, 1896. 
During the summer he devotes his time 
special work as follows: AS electrician 
of the Southeastern Tariff Association, at 
Atlan Ga. and as consulting engineer 
of the Pelzer Manufacturing Company, of 
Pelzer, 8S. C. He is a hard worker and has 
made his department one of the foremost 
in the institution. 

Professor B. B. Ross is a native of Al- 
abama. He was graduated at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college in 1881. Sub- 
sequently he pursued the postgraduate 
studies and secured the degree of master of 
science in the same institution. He was 
assistant chemist in the state laboratory 
of Alabama from 1884 to 1887. He was elect- 
ed to the chair of chemistry in the Laaiai 
ana State university and Agricultural an 
Mechanical college at Baton Rouge, 1a., 
in January, 1887, and remained at that in- 
stitution until September, 1893. He was 
elected to the chair of chemistry in this 
institution and also to the position of state 
chemist in September, 1893. 

He has published a number of articles, 
papers, pamphlets, bulletins, etc. upon sub- 
jects of a chemical character. He is a 
member of several chemical societies, in- 
cluding the French Sugar Chemists Associ- 
ation. He has occupied a number of po- 
sitions in the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists of the United States 
and was elected president of that organiza- 
tion last September. 

Dr. Lucien M. Underwood was born at 
New Woodstock, in Central New York. 
He was educated at Syracuse university, 
graduating in 1877, eae the degree of 
Ph.D. on examination. e was after- 
wards a graduate student at Harvard. 
He was a professor of biology at Syracuse 
from 1883 to 1891. He was professor 
of botany at Depauw_ university, In- 
diana, from 1891 to 1895. He was di- 
rector of the state biological -survey of 
Indiana from 1892-1895. He was elected pro- 
fessor of biology (specialty cryptogamic 
botany) in the Alabama Polytecnic insti- 
tute in September, 1895. 

He has published ‘“‘Our Native Ferns,” 
Holt & Co., of which a fifth edition is 
just appearing; “A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the North American Hepaticae,” “‘Il- 
lustrative Fungi,’”’ and numerous contribu- 
tions to botanical journals. 

He was special agent of the United States 
department of agriculture in Florida during 
the winter of 1890-1891, investigating the dis- 
tribution of the orange diseases. He was 
a delegate to the International Botanical 
Congress at Genoa, Italy, 1892. He is one 
of the eight editors of ‘““‘The Systematic Bot- 
any: of North America,’’ now in prepara- 
tion, to be published in seventeen octavo 
volumes. 

Dr. Underwood comes to Auburn with the 
most flattering recommendations. He has 
but lately returned from Germany, where 
he has been prosecuting special studies. 

Professor C. Thach, A. M., professor of 
English and political economy in the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic institute, was born in 
Athens, Ala., in 1860. His education was 
received in the schools of that place and 
at an early age he went to Auburn, where 
he graduated with first honors in 1877 with 
the degree of B. E., at the age of seven- 
teen. Subsequently he pursued a post 
graduate course in Latin and German at 
Johns Hopkins university. The University 
of Alabama subsequently conferred 
upon him the degree of : 
M. In 1879 he was elected prin- 
cipal of the preparatory department 
at Auburn. He filled the chair of modern 
languages at Austin college, Texas, and 
since 1882 has been connected with _the 
present institution, first as professor of 
Latin and modern languages, and since 
1886 he has held the chair of English. 
Professor Thach is one of the foremost 
young men in Alabama. Besides being 
an instructor of splendid accomplishments 
he is a leading thinker on the issues of 
the day and is as agreeable a companion 
as one can meet with. He is sympathetic, 
enterprising and kind, a leader in litera- 
ture and in football. He is acknowledged 
to be‘the most popular professor. 

Professor J. F. Duggar, who presides 
over the department of agriculture in the 
Auburn college, is a young man and a 
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CADET SERGEANT C. N. JONES, 
Of Montgomery, 

CADET LIEUTENANT W. 
Of Brundidge, Ala. 


librarian and recording secretary; 
Smith, corresponding secretary. 
Those Who Make It What It Is. 

The Constitution’s correspondent feels 
constrained to tell of the men who, through 
the successive periods’ in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical colleg2’s history have stood 
at the helm and guided the institution 
aright, but it is not in the province of 
this article to do more than relate in an 
abstract way the conditions surrounding 
the school today. Of the many good men 
who preside over departments in the insti- 
tution not one but deserves The Constitu- 
tion’s cordial indorsement. A few only, 
however, can be mentioned in so brief and 
so crude a statement as this. One thing 
that impresses a visitor to the Auburn 
college is that the instructors are ali young 
men who are not only learned, but who 
go at their work with a vim and an inter- 
est that is not often seen in a schoolroom. 
There is much more in their appearance 
and their methods to inspire a ydéuth to 
study and, to work than in those of the 
average crabid old pedagogue. 

Dr. William LeRoy Brown,. who presides 
over the destinies of the institution, is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the 
wisest men of his generation. He is sixty- 
eight years of age, but he is full of energy 
and ente and keeps an eye at all 
times on every department of the college. 
He is a native Virginian and was grad- 
vated at the university of that state in 1850. 
Since that time he has been engaged in 
instructing young men, pg | du 
the four years of the civil war, in whi 
he fought gallantly for his southland, and 
earned the rank a colonel. At the close 
of the war he aco. the chair of nat- 
ural philosophy in the University of Geor- 
gia and was subsequentiy elected to the 
presmpenes te Georgia 4 of oon 
of the university: He filled this important 

until 1875, when he accepted the 


Oo. D. 


Ala. 
L. FLEMING, | 


CADET SERGEANT G. M. HALLEY, 

Fert Gaines, Ga. ? 

CADET CAPTAIN A, L. ALEXANDER, 
Of Manchester, Ga. 


recent addition to the faculty. He is a 
native of Hall county, Alabama. 
He was educated at the Southern uni- 


Mississippi, 

he graduated in 1887, receiving the degree 
of M. ®&. He has held several offictal 
positions, among them that of assistant 
professor of agriculture in the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanica! college of ‘Pexas, 
assistant director of the South Carolina 
experiment station and agricultural editor 
in the United States department of agri- 
culture at Washington. He has just en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties at 
the Auburn college and gives promise of 
earnest and effective work. 


A HERO OF THE SOUDAN. 


Fanning’s Deed Would Have Won Him 
the Victoria Cross Had He Lived. 


From Tit-Bits. ‘ 

Only those who have been engaged in ac- 
tive warfare in the Soundan can realize to 
wht extent the religious fanaticism of the 
mahdi’s followers will carry them in time 
of war. Reckless as to death, they rush 
madly into the thick of the fray. Fearless, 
boid and resolute is a true description of 
the Hadendowa tribe of Soudanese war- 
riors, whose home lies in the wild and 


mountainous distric ts of the eastern Sou- 


dan. 

This warlike tribe of warriors had never 
known what it was to suffer defeat at the 
hands of an enemy until they received 
their first check from the British troops at 
the battle of El-Teb. Many a brave young 
fellow shed his life’s blood fighting hand 
to hand with this warlike tribe in defence 
ef his country on the field of battle that 
day, and many a poor mother at home in 
England mourned the loss of the one great 
joy of her heart, and whose home was 
left desolate and bare, now that the beloved 

antly fighting on the 
The disastrous de- 
Pasha, on the Nile, and the 
er Pasha, in the eastern Sou- 
up to the subsequent events which 
Il afm about to narrate. 

At the battle of El-Teb (February 239, 
1884) Colone: Barrow and Trumpeter Fan- 
ning, a young fellow of nineteen years, 
were leading a wing of the Nineteenth 
hussars, in the charge against the 
Arab forces, who were then in full retreat, 
when suddenly they were cut off from the 
main body of the regiment by a superior 
force of the enemy. Colonel Barrow had 
already been badly wounded in the charge, 
having been speared through the left arm 
and side, and was, therefore, powerless to 
defend himself. Trumpeter Fanning, was 
riding by his side, took, in the whole 
Situation at a glance, and, quickly dis- 
mounting from his horse, stood on the de- 
fensive over the body of his fallen colonel, 
and fought With that indomitable pluck and 
courage which enly the British soldier can 
do when put to the test. Drawing his re- 
volver, and with a determined look to do 
or die upon his manly young face, he 
calmly awaited the onslaught of the sav- 
age horde. Not a shot was wasted. Ev- 
ery bullet had its mark, for Fanning knew 
only too well his chances would be small 
once his revolver was empty. 

At last the critical moment came and he 
had fiired his last shot. Drawing his sword, 
he awaited the attack with a firm grip. 

now came a terrific hand-to-hand 
struggle, in which he fought like a lion, 
until stabbed in the right arm with aspear, 
the gallant fellow, a weakness and 
loss of blood, was compelled to relinquish 
his hold upon his sword. 

Nothing daunted, however, the gallant 
trumpeter seized his trumpet with his left 
hand, and again fought the enemy hand to 
hand until literally borne to the ground 
by sheer force of numbers. Here they fell 
upon him and hacked his body with their 
short stabbing spears and knives and left 
him and the colonel for dead upon the field. 

When we recovered the bodies they were 
taken back to camp. Here we found that 
Fanning was stabbed in seventeen different 
places, yet, despite this fact, the gallant 
fellow lingered for five days afterward 
and died at Victoria hospital, Suez, where 
he was buried. Needless to say, had he 
récovered from his wounds he would have 
received the Victoria cross for his bravery. 
roe SR a widowed mother to mourn his 

The trumpet, which bore such mute tes- 
timony by the blood-stained finger <he 
in a Denti grasp : 
mace by the heroic youth, was af 
recovered and preserved as a aecamanad ne 
his comrades. Colonel Barrow afterward 
died from the effects of his wounds, al- 
though not until he had rendered excellent 
services on the Nile expedition. 
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GET FLESH 


Get Strength. Vigor, Clear Complexion 
and Good Digestion, Not by Patent 
Medicine, but in Nature’s Own Way. 


Any honest physician will tell you that 
there is but one way to get increased fish: 
all the patent medicines and cod liver oils 
to the contra notwithstanding. 

Nature has but one way to increase 
flesh, strength and vigor, mind and body, 
and that is through the stomach by whole- 
some food, well digested. There is no 
reason, or common sense in any other 
method whatever, 

People are thin, run down, nervous, pale, 
and shaky a their nerves, simply because 
their stom@chs are weak. 

They may not think they have dyspepsia 
but the fact remains that they do not eat 
enough food, or what they eat is not quick- 
ly and properly digested, as it should be. 

Dr. Harlandson says the reason is be- 
cause the stomach lacks certain digestive 
acids and peptones, and deficient secre- 
tion of gastric juice. 

Nature’s remedy in such cases is to sup- 
ply what the weak stomach lacks. There 
are several good preparations which will 
do this, but none so readily as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tabicts, which are designed es- 
pecially for all stomach troubles, and waich 
cure all digestive weakness on the common 
sense plan of furnishing the digestive 
principles which the stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets give perfect 
digestion. First effect is to increase the 
appetite, and increased vigor, added flesh, 
pure blood and strength of nerve and mus- 
cle is the perfectly natural result. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
tonic known and will cure any form of 
stomach trouble except cancer of the stom- 
ach. May be found at druggists at 50 cents 
for full sized package or direct by mail 
from Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich, 


Bicycle Riding Lessons.. 


We have opened a bicycle riding school 
at the Gate City Guard armory. Instruc- 
tions will be given under the supervision 
of an expert as taught in the New York 
riding academies. Ladies’ class from 10 to 
12 a m. Gentlemen’s class from 8&8 to 10 
p. m. ‘Arrangements can be made by call- 
ing at our office. 2 Equitable building. 

COPELAND & BISHOP. 
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Some Startling Revelations, 


In 1895 there were sold in Atlanta three 
car loads, 1,500 cases, or one hundred 
and fifty thousand 5-cent cans of Good 
Luck Baking Powder. It costs only 70c 
to leaven a barrel of flour with Good Luck. 
Other manufacturers of medium priced 
baking powders claim that it takes $1.60 
worth of theirs to do the same work. 

The population of Atlanta is 100,000. 
This being true, would make twenty thou- 
sand families of five to the family. Pre- 
suming that each family consumed an 
average of half barrel of flour per month, 
would be 10,000 bbls. per month for the city. 
To leaven this amount at $1.60 a harrel 
would cost $16,000 a month of $192,000 per 
year. ow, to leaven the same amount 
with Godod Luck at 70c per barrel would 
cost $7,000 a month or £84,000 a year. If 
you subtract $84,090 from $192,000 you will 
have a remainder of $108,000, the enormous 
amount saved by the people of this city 
alone in one year by the use of Good 
Luck Baking Powder. Sold and used ex- 
tensively from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and where best known is almost exclu- 
sively consumed. It combines quantity and 
quality. W. W. Ipark, Georgia state 
agent, 48 Crew street, Atlanta. Manufac- 
tured by the Southern Manufacturing 
Co., Richmond, Va. ve 


Probably You Received One. 


Every one that received one of the cir- 
culars explanatory of aluminum scent cut 
by J. F. Bassett, proprietor of the grest 
aluminum store in the Grand, wouldn't 
waste time reading them, for they are in- 
structive and act as an appetizer for more 
information about this wonderful metal, 
which information you can get at his store 
at any time free gratis for nothing. Be- 
sides you will be able to look at the finest 
display of aluminum .ever made in this 
or any other ‘country. 
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A NEW FIRM 


Established in This City at 17 South 
Forsyth Street. 

The Cotton States Belting and Supply 
Company, J. J. Disosway, manager, a new- 
ly established business at 17 South For- 
syth street, will be the Atlanta represen- 
tatives of such well known northern manu- 
facturing houses, as the New York Belt- 
ing and Packing Company, the New York 
Leather Belting Company, W. Johns 
Manufacturing Company, in asbestos 
goods, and E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indian- 
apolis, in saws. With the increasing 
growth of Georgia manufacturing inter- 
ests, this firmr ex to enter the supply 
field fully belieiving that the high quali- 
ties of the goods they carry will find many 
new friends, especially among the users 
of rubber and leather belts. 
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Change of Schedule on A. and W. P. 
Railroad. 


Commencing this date, 
trains 2% and 27, Sunday only, 
between Atlanta and Newnan 
Atiante and Palmetto. No change in ar- 
rival and departure time at Atlanta. 


26th, 
run 


January 
will 


No. 33 wil) leave Atlanta 2:15 o'clock, p. m.. 
instead of 1:15 o'clock, p. m., 

Montgomery 8:35 o'clock, p. m., 

of 8:10 o'clock, p. mt. No oiher changes. 
‘JOHN -A. GEE, 

General Passenger Agent. 
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arriving { 
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Commencing Monday, January 27th, train ; ** 4 


Has been my affliction from 8 
It was caused by impure blood ana 


spond ent. : 
Spring ers. 
settled in - fac’ 
tad I a 
ly bling for sem» 
te weeks, Pontus 
saparilia was recommend 
ing one bottle my sight eredaunl a 
my blood became purified and |. 
restored to good healéh. With He ) 
saparilia one is well armed to mu 
foe.” Miss LuLU LEE, 144 
Memphis, Tenn. 2 
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Sarsaparil 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier m=. 
nently in the public eye. $1; six ie 
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mental . 
of “ the blues, "ays. 
paying the penal 
early excesses, Yj, 
tims, reclaim we 
manhood, - 
vigor. Don’t despair. Send for he 
explanation and proofs. Mailed 


ERIE MEDICAL CO., Buffalo, 


To write a convincing advert 
clothing. All dealers claim so mu 
most of them too much, for the 
ating reader to believe. All we @# 
try to get you to look at our si 
is easy to sell then. Our constal 
is to give you the attractiveness ofa 
tic style combined with best wan 
qualities at the lowest possible 
is why we retain our old trade 
stantly receive new. If you desite ss} 
becomingly and stylishly dressed an 
the same time add to your savings # 
bank, then you will join the & 
customers who patronize our sig 
always get your money 
satisfied. 

Put your head into one of tt 
Derby hats we are offering 
week and see how cheerful 
looks. 
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This lot is known as the Palace 
No. 14 Loyd street, 41% feet front 
feet deep being 90 feet wide in the 
feet of rear. Here is a rare Opposes 
buy strictly first-class real estate Tam 
the very center of Atlanta, i 
banking, dry goods or any 
ceivable business. Every inch is 
and every foot of a 10-story bulicHg © 
be in demand forever. It ee ie 

union depot adjoining te == 
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for sale in Atlanta except for G¥me 
on account of death. ence , 
time to secure this lot. You Mal 
have such an opportunity any 
the property and all the surrowm™ S| 
attend the sale. Terms one-th os 


ance one and two years at 7 per : 
This sale is absolute for divisies 


will be made, rain or shine. If you ™* 
chance to buy the best piece of - . 
in the city at your own i" be L 


Real Estate Agent and Land 
18 Kimball House, Pryor Street. 
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Fverett Piano Co 


wishes to thank the oer at 
and citizens of Atlanta for " 
in the enormous success at 
exhibit at the Cotton states ve 
tional exposition. “eb 

We saueve that a desire has beer 
in the south to become more wipe 
ciated with us, and for that vest? 
opened a branch store = é . # 
street, where we will be & go 
music loving people of Atlanta’ | . 
gouth. We shall 


carry @ we -€ 
of Everett and Harvard P eee 
large stock of emall at ia 
chandise, and cordially invite a 
purchasers to cali ar 
before buying. Tt 
Wiliiams, manager, 
Chicago, Atianta. 
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i The Attractions for the Coming Week 
: Fully Outlined. 


THREE AT THE NEW LYCEUM 

“Friends,” Haverly’s Minstrels and 

- Lewis Morrison—Some Gossip of 
Interest to Theatergoers. 


The visitation of Henry Irving has been, 


much enthusiasm and attention as at | 
first. The life of a successful play in 
this country does not usually exceed three 
seasons at the utmost. To pass this limit 
it must possess exceptional qupalities, es- 
Pecially that rare one of drawing the 
same people to see it a second or third 
time again. This quality ‘Friends’ pos- 
sesses in a rare degree, drawing with each 
repetition larger and more enthusiastic 
audiences. Perhaps the reason for this 
may be phrased in two words. “Friends” 
is human and it is real. Its characters ap- 
peal to us as friends that we have known. 
They seem not purely imaginary types, but 
beings of real flesh and blood who have 
lived and laughed and suffered, yet they 
are all touched with just enough of ro- 
mance to lift them above the common 
plane of daily existence. It has the charm 
of variety as well. It abounds with fun 
for those who wish to laugh. There is pa- 


I can get a big bowl and drown my sor- | 
rows.” 


The Fair Rosamund of Julia Arthur was 
a delightful and interesting piece of act- 
ing. A year ago when Julia, who is an 
American girl, announced that she was 
going to England because she knew that 
the only way to find success in this coun- 
try was to make it first in England, the 
stage world which has its headquarters 
on upper Broadway, laughed immoderate- 
ly. She went, however, made an impres- 


sion upon Irving, becamfe the chief woman | 


of his support next of course to Miss 
Terry, and came back to show her critics 
that her theory was the correct one. How- 
ever, it will not do for too many young 
women to copy her in this respect. They 
may have to realize that few of them are 
as talented as Julia Arthur. 


ELPING HAN 


— TOMEN suffering from any form of female weakness 
are requested to communicate promptly with Mrs. 

| “Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. All letters are received, 
opened, read and answered by women only. A woman can 
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WHAT THE NEGRO IS DOING. 


Matters of Interest Among the Col- 
ored People. 

Rev. Dr. Park, of Gamon Theologic’.l 
seminary, preached an excellent sermon at 
the Young Men’s Sunday Evening League 
services last Sunday evening at 7:30. 

This evening at the same hour Rev. J. 
W. Bowman, D. D., will fill the pulpit for 
the league. All services are held at the 
First Congregational church, corner Court- 
land and Houston streets. All are invited. 
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_ of course, the dramatic event of the year. 
' To one who has a real hero worship for 
_ men and women who have attained high 
success through brain work it has been 
the rarest possible treat to witness the 
Magnificent acting of Irving and of his 
beautiful coadjutor, Ellen Terry. Noth- 
. img that could compare with the produc- 
tions made by Irving has ever been seen 
in this part of the country, or, indeed, 
thas ever been seen on any stage. The 
“Merchant of Venice” was perfection as 
produced by this excellent organization, 
and yesterday’s attractions were just as 
notable. It is trite to say that Mr. Ir- 


freely talk of her private illness to a woman; thus 
has (been established the eternal confidence be- 
tween Mrs. Pinkham and the women of America. 
This confidence has induced more than 100,000 
women to write Mrs. Pinkham for advice dur- 


thos for the sympathetic and sentimental 
and stirring situations for all. No play has 
appeared here that appealed more intense- 
ly io a variety of tastes, and the an- 
nouncement of its present visit will be 
welcomed eagerly by old friends, as well 
as by those who will witness it for the 
first time. 

The company contains most of the old 
favorites of the original cast, including 
Edwin Milton Royle, Selena Fetter Royle, 
Lucius Henderson, Miss Lyons, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, Mr. Bittner, et al. 
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This year is one of the brightest in the 
Think what a volume of experience she has to 


history of Atlanta university. It is a com- 
mon thing to pass a scho lhouse in this 
country, but I have often wondered if the 
majority of passersby really are conscious 
of the wonderful power of the American 
schoolhouse? As little as we may think of 
it our schools are as important a factor in 
tne perpetuatioa of true American princi- 
ples as are the firesides. Atlanta ‘1niverai- 
ty is filling one of these honored places. 
Already from that institution there ure to- 
day sixty-two college graduates and 
213 normal graduates in active 
service on the fields, working for the ele- 
vation of their people and doing all in their 
power to help improve their country. 

The Bulletin, the college paper, for Janu- 
ary is filled with useful information rela- 
tive to the school and the work of its grad- 
uates. 


I think there ought to be a national pris- 
on in the south, and Atlanta is the place 
where it should be located. Atlanta is the 
most central southern city as a national 
post. It is the most active of southern 
cities and it is the most healthy city north 
~~ or south, and for these reasons, if a nation- 


CLIMAX OF THE THIRD ACT—«<« FRIENDS.” al prison is to be located in the south it 


ought to be located here in Atlanta. 

We ought to have also a subtreasury and 
ving is a great actor. I know that some of } ganization comes here flushed with 89 a mint ~oenertl Thes¢ governmental depart- 
his work has been given decidedly unfa- success of its recent engagement at the ments ought to be here and they can be 
vorable criticism, for instance his “Mac- | Columbia theater, een | Benecseco. — brought here by earnest efforts on the part 
beth,” which the New York critics said | Present Haverly organization Is emia of all citizens. We have the territory, the 
was a failure because his mannerisms by Colonel J. H. Haverly himself. During pluck, push and energy, while others are 

. his years of active service as a promoter | ..,: a. : ent 
were s® great that they simply overwhelm- : ; : ; : : coming in; now we want some governme 
pe sori of high class minstrelsy, Mr. Haverly has | enterprise here also. We would rather have 
ed the text and made it all intelligible, eh gp ; "s pris so. } 
had in his employ every comedian of note, btres . int. but if we can’t get 
but whatever his “Macbeth” may have | ginger of ability and specialist of merit 2 re eee oe ee ee : & 
_ been, his Shylock and his Becket are great who has won distinction in this branch of 
creations and his Michael in ‘“‘The Bells 


Next Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings the much-talked-of Haverly minstrels 
appear at the Lyceum theater. This of- 


many cases of female ills, and from this 
vast experience surely it is more than 
possible she has gained the very knowl- 
edge that will help your case. 


She is glad to have you write or call 
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upon her. You will find her a woman full 


of sympathy and a great desire to assist 
those who are sick. If her medicine is 


not what you need, she will frankly tell 


you so, and there are nine chances out of 
ten that she will tell you exactly what 
to do for relief. She asks nothing in 
return except your good will, and her 


advice has relieved thousands. 


Surely any ailing woman, rich or poor, is very foolish if 


those at present we will take the prison. 
‘ the profession, and what is still further to 
is one of the strongest pieces of acting 


Speaking of prisons reminds me of a se- 
that the English speaking stage has ever 
known. As for Miss Terry, she is simply 
exquisite. Portia took on a new meaning 
after it had been interpreted by her. She 
is a rare artist in every sense, and to 
have seen her and to have heard her is 
to have seen and heard the greatest Eng- 
lish speaking actress of her day. What a 
Magnificent organization this Irving or- 
ganization is, and how beautiful the Eng- 
lish language is—of what delicate shades 
is it capable—when pronounced by these 
English men and women! It would take 
the pen of an artist to do anything like 
justice to the stage pictures as they suc- 
ceeded one another in these productions. 
’ No description can do them justice. It was, 
indeed, a rare experience to have seen 
them. Those who did will remember them 
always; those who did not will not know 
what they missed, for they have never had 
anything by which they could make an 
adequate comparison. 
This weck we have “Friends,” Haver- 
ley’s Minstrels and Lewis Morrison at the 
} Lyceum. The “Twentieth Century Gir!’ 
| was billed for the Grand, but she seems 
to have been lost in the shuffle somewhere. 
Just why this is is not clear. “Friends” 
is a splendid play and ought to do a 
' good business. The others are familiar 
visitors. Minstrel shows are all about the 
Same, and Lewis Morrison was here so re- 


his credit, nearly every performer who has 
toured under his direction owes not a lit- 
tle to the opportunities and advice he has 
offered them and the experience they have 
gained under his management. The min- 
strel operations of this astute manager 
have not been confined to this country, he 
having toured Europe with the largest 
and best organization of this character 
which that country has ever seen. With 
a record which extends throughout Eu- 
rope and America of the largest of min- 
strel managers, there can be but little 
doubt but that the present Haverly organ- 
ization will present a programme of min- 
strel novelties which will pack the opera 
house to the doors. The roster of the com- 
peny includes several names which are 
well known and well liked in this city, 
besides several new ones whose clever 
ability is vouched for by the management. 

Of the minstrel comedians and endmen 
now before the public faw have stood the 
test of artistic audiences and met with 
such favor as Billy Rice. Even an old joke 
sounds new when handled by this prince 
of end men. Burt Shepard is another of 
the bright particular comedy stars of 
the present Haverly company, whose wit- 
ticisms, monologue talks and funny 
songs are delivered with telling force. 
Then there are Charles Ernest, E. H. 
Kayne, Dave Montgomery, Frank Odell 
and Thomas Siegrist, comedians: Bert 


rious thought which has been revolving in 
my mind for some time. As I see it the 
financial problem, the race problem and 
every other American problem dwindles 
into insignificance before the criminal prob- 
lem and that statesman who may solve it 
will rear a monument to himself and coun- 
try more lasting than perishable bronze or 
crumbling marble. The criminal classes 
have been a menace to the human family 
ever since the infancy of the human race— 
since the time Cain slew Abel, his broth- 
er, and was banished from the presence of 
the Lord into the land of Nod. Hence frcm 
the very beginning of crime. there have been 
great efforts put forward by .he law-abid- 
ing to give the criminal classes a cha.ice. 
The Jews had their six cities of refuge 
to which tre accused might flee and then 
be safe till the people sat in judgment upon 
his case. The Romans, the great fathers of 
common law, believed in and practiced 
banishment. Hence all violators of Ro- 
man law and customs were banished from 
Rome, a custom practiced today by some 
of the small governments, till ‘‘banished 
from Rome” became more pewerful than 
Rome at home, and with the assistance of 
the plebs, Gauls and Vandals, they came 
back and thundered at the gates of proud 
Rome until she was numbered among the 
great throngs of the past. Hence, it will 
be seen that, even if it were possible ban- 
ishment is not the best method to pursue 
in disposing of criminals. Then, most of 
the civilized countries, the United States 
of America included, adopted the plan of 
imprisonment for some crimes and death 
for others. This plan seemed to work very 
well while the population of our country 
was small, but as the population grew 
crime increased and, of course, the num- 
ber of criminals became larger, the law- 
abiding citizens were taxed to build larger 
prisons, to furnish more food and clothing 
for the imprisoned. Then came the idea 
to put them*to work, which at once tcvok 
bread out of the mouths of free, law-abid- 
ing and law-loving men, women und chil- 


she does not take advantage of this generous offer of assis- 


tance. Read the following illustration: | 


DEAR MRS. PINKHAM ¢ 


In March I wrote you the following letter, asking you if your remedies would aid me:—*I am twenty- 
eight years old, and have three children. I suffer terribly with pain in the small of the back, dizziness, kidney 
trouble, nervousness, burning sensation in my stomach, and I am umable to do anything.” 
a very kind helpful letter. I followed your advice. To-day, I am glad to be able to write that I am a well 
woman. I wish all women in my way afflicted would doas I did, and they will find relief. I think any wo- 
man who will continue to suffer with any of these trying diseases peculiar to our sex after hearing what Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has done in so many cases, is responsible for her own sufferings. : 
Mrs. JAMES J. HAGAN, 3842'Clinton St., Nicetown, Phila. Pa, 


- Three Books Worth Getting—‘‘ Guide to Health,’? «‘Woman’s Beauty, Peril, Duty,’’ « Woman’s Triumph.”’—These are FREE 


Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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BURIED ‘A SPARROW. 
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Queer Incident in the Cuban Revolu- 
tion Thirty Years Ago. 
From The Pittsburg Dispatch. 

What is a historical fact in Cuba and 
what appears to be a second edition of 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?” is an interest- 
ing story related by Colonel Figueredo, a 
noted Cuban leader. 

It appears that years ago @ Spaniard 
with an idea of rendering a valuable ser- 
viee to the city of Havana, brought from 
Spain a large number of sparrows similar 
to the English variety, and which were 
thought to be useful as a city bird in form- 
ing an army of diminutive city scaven- 
gers. Imagine his surprise and anger when 


WHEELS -OF COURT 


General News and Gossip Gathered at 
the Courthouse. 


THE PICKERT CASE COMES UP 


Final Hearing Will Be Reached Next 
Wednesday—Judge Clark Is 
Still Sick. 
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occupied several hours of the morning and | 


cases were set for the week. The case of 
Mercier, who was disbarred several weeks 
ago, was reached, but on account of the 
iliness of Mr. Hamilton Douglass, was 
postponed until Monday. The case reach- 
ed court in the nature of a consent erder 
to have the judgment of disbarment re- 
opened, but Judge Lumpkin ruled that it 
was not a case which should be ruled by 
consent, but a matter in which the public 
was interested, and unless Mr. Douglas, as 
attorney, or Mercier, should show strong 
reasons why the case should be opened, he 
would not consider the matter. Mercier 
and Rowe are now both being looked for, 
and a reward of $300 each offered by the 
governor is outstanding. They have been 
absent from the city for several weks, but 
the sheriff is instructed to arrest them if 
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Policies. " 


Mr. John Jay Cohen, agent for the Mut 
Life at Augusta, was registered at the Af 
gon yesterday. | 


te 


The annual statements of the local i - 


surance agents will be published 
month. From what can be le 
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over to the assured, but there was 
full representation and the ceremony 
deferred until today. 
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upon arriving at the city he was charged 
an excessive duty on the birds. In a fit of 
passion he liberated all the birds and be- 
came involved in trouble for trying to 
evade the customs dues. 

The sparrows invaded the city, where 
they multiplied in a surprising manner. 
They proceeded to wage war upon a small 
city bird, which they drove entirely from 
the city limits. For this act the Cubans 
called them the Spanish bird, and in time 
began calling the Spaniards ‘‘gorrion,”’ 
which. means sparrow. On this trifling 
subject a very bitter feeling obtained a 
foundation. It was carried so far that the 
Spaniards recognized the sparrow 4s the 
emblamatic bird, much as we Americans 
look upon the eagle, and they zealously 
guarded the welfare of the midget. 

After the outbreak of the revolution in 
1868 the bitterness in this line as well as 
others became intensified. One day a sen- | 
tinel on guard at the palace in Havana 
found the body of a dead spartow, which 
had fallen from one of the trees in the 
park. With the greatest care and rever- 


dren. Then, when he is released from pris- 
on he is disfranchised and, therefore, has 
no interest or respect for the country. 

Now, when we think seriously on this 
subject it causes us to shudder. Just 
think of it, with all the city, county, state 
and United States prisoners we have more 
than a hundred thousand criminals of va- 
rious degrees and shades within our bor- 
ders in the act of serving their terms. Then 
there are, we believe, more than five hun- 
dred thousand ex-criminals and convicts 
turned out upon society, if anything worse 
than they were when first imprisoned. 

We believe the object of the state and 
the United States should be to turn a pris- 
oner out a better person than he or she 
was when put in prison. That all the 
plans, so far tried to employ convicts and 
to reduce their numbers have fallen short 
of what was hoped, is a truth which needs 
no proof, as the failure is plain to all. 
Since then all efforts in that direction have 
failed, here is a field of usefulness, a field 
where much work is needed to be done to 
accomplish the following needful results: 
First, to reduce the increase of criminals; 
second, properly employ these unfortunate 
beings, if possible, without putting their 


possible, so that they may be tried for 
perjury. 


The Pickert Case Reached. 


The case of Pickert, involving the receiv- 
ership hearing, was reached before Judge 
Lumpkin. Attorney Zahner, representing 
several creditors, among whom is the firm 
of T. J. Scott & Co., of New York, stated 
to the court that his clients resided at a 
distance, some of them being a thousand 
miles away from Atlanta. He said he had 
used the telegraph wires to the best of 
advantage, but they had not had time to 
reach the city and be present to testify in 
the case which had been reached. He ask- 
ed that the case be postponed until Thurs- 
day, as he thought by that time he could be 
ready. Newark; John Scattergood, formerly WS” 

The proposition for postponement met the Prudential, general agent at Pa é 
with opposition from the opposing counsel, N. J.; W.. E. Connor, formerly with 
and the attorneys on the other side argued | New York state, with headquarters at @ Paid bj 
for a speedy hearing. The arguiment con- | racuse. silt: seems that 
sumed quite a while, but was stopped by ~ ME «(fficer was drat 
the court, who ordered that the case be set ¥ 


On account of the continued illness of 
Judge Clark the criminal branch of the su- 
perior court was not in session yesterday. 
The civil court and both divisions of the 
city court did business and several cases 
were heard. 

In the first division of the -city court mo- 
tions were heard during the day. All of 
the cases were of a minor character. The 
Rather case in which Mrs. Rather is suing 
the city for damages resulting from an 
open sewer on Georgia avenue, will be con- 
cluded Monday. The case has been on trial 
and two days were consumed in the exan- 
ination of witnesses. The case is being 
watched with interest, as, if the plaintiff 
is successful and should win her’ case 
many other cases will probably follow. 

Judge Berry heard ‘criminal cases yes- 
terday and relieved the jail of quite a num- 
ber of prisoners. The criminal court took 
a recess until Tuesday, when motions will 
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| Chief Connolly 
_ that they knew 
| @f the secret offic 
_ Loyd was emplo 
- Primcipally, and 

| Of the police de 


ly with the Manhattan, general agents 
southern New Jersey, with headquarters ® — 
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The organizers of the new incurance zt 


will meet next Wednesday night @ turned over to 


Paid tt to the o 


_ * came. “Friends” 


~ 


WHEN *«PADDY” TOUCHED THE KEYS. 


_eently that his coming really needs na 
flescription. He will give us this year 
"Yorick’s Love,” of which he is sdid to 
, give a magnificent production. 

Bernhardt has been the big sensation in 
New York during the past week, her pro- 
~ duction of “‘Izeyl” being uniformly pro- 
' aounced as being one of the greatest of her 
., 2areer. This woman is a marvel. She seems 


~~ dterally to grow younger and more beau- 


_ tiful each year. 


— principal dramatic event of the week 
e 


& story of modern chiv- 
Was originally produced here after 
famous long run in the Standard the- 
tr, New York it scored*a decided artistic 
ccess,* Which has been duplicated in all 
e principal cities, where it has been 
geen over one thousand times. 
= “Friends” is perennial. Other plays 
ss flash upon us once, disappear forever and 
* are forgotten more quickly than they 
. . g0es On from year to 
_*) Year and its popularity seems to increase 
2 _ Father han Now in its fourth 
Beason it seems to arouse everywhere as 


Norris, George Castle, Will Holbrook and 
Albert Hawthorne, four of the sweetest 
minstrel singers, specialists and musicians, 
forming @ company of unusual size, merit 
and excellence. The programme includes a 
number of minstrel novelties, all arranged 
in @ manner which cannot fai] to please 
= minstrel-loving theater-goer in this 
city. 

Paderewski was not only a deli 
an inspiration to the nee te want 
music lovers of Atlartta, but he was a 
never-to-be-forgotten joy to all who heard 
him. The man’s power is marvelous, You 
feel, after he is through and it is al] over 
that there must be something hypnotic in 
the relationship between the music that 
comes at his fingers’ bidding and the ear 
drums in contact with your brain. Any 
number of good stories could be told of 
the experierices of that night at the Grand. 
As tne audience was toming out, for in- 
Stance, one of Atlanta’s foremost pianists 
turned to another and said: “I just wish 
you’d go and get me a farm. I may make 
a good farmer, but I have never known 
what it was to be a pianist and I never 
can hope to be one.” 

“Tll let you off cheaper than that,” said 
his.companion. “Give me fifteen cents so 


* 
* 


labor in competition with free labor; third, 
so care for and instruct them that when 
their terms in prison expire and they are 
turned out again upon society, that they 
will come out better men, better women 
and better boys and girls. To accomplish 
the first it will require years of work, re- 
novating and clearing the statute books of 
all of our states of many enactments not 


«suitable for these times in which -we live. 


Many of the petty acts now called crimes 
must be ‘disposed of without putting the 
actor in prison for such long periods of 
time. There should be no penitentiaries, 
but reform prisons for all criminals. In 
these prisons they are taught the better 
ways of life and they come out better peo- 
ple. I visited the reform prison at Con- 
cord, Mass., last summer and after going 
through that place and noting the training 
and discipline carried out there I was con- 
vinced of this fact, that surely the ex-con- 
victs from that and similar reform prisons 
would be less dangerous to society than 
those from Dade and other coal mines end 
similar places, where human beings rre 
converted, as it were, into the very lowest 
types of humanity and then turned loose 
upon the world. 

To accomplish the second, that is, employ 
the convicts without bringing their )..bor 
into competition with free labor, is a pert 
of the question which, we fear, cannot be 
accomplished. At any rate, so far we nave 
failed to settle upon a plan. 

The third we believe can be accomplished 
by pushing the first to its fullest extent 
and adding to the first a better training at 
the fireside, a better training and a higher 
training in the schools, a inore sincere 
training in the churches and a more paren- 
tal care on the part of the state. We do 
not claim that in event of the adoption of 
these or similar plans that crime and crim- 
inals will be entirely eradicated, but we do 
claim that it will do much toward decreas- 
ing crime, and therefore decreasing the 
number of criminals and at the same time 
bring among us a better element of ex-con- 
victs than our present systems are turning 
out upon us. 


It is with sadness that we speak of the 
death of one of the oldest, most respected 
and wealthiest citizens, Jacob MaKindley. 
He was an honest Christian-hearted man. 
He has done much to help elevate his peo- 

le financially, and tually. We 
ose a true and tried fri but heaven 
gains the soul of a good Christian.  —=s_—s«w 

H. R. BUTLER. * 


ence he took the little body before a coun- 
cil of volunteers then being*held. The 
volunteers deliberated over the death of 
the bird, and on the impulse of the mo- 
ment they passed resolutions of respect 
for the deceased sparrow, and made an 
assessment among the members of the 
volunteers whereby they raised $60,000, the 
idea being to give the little Spanish spar- 


row a most imposing funeral. A skilful 
silversmith was summoned before a com- 
mittee and ordered to make a beautiful 
casket of silver, to be elaborately trimmed 
witn gold, for the bird. The handsomest 
hail in the city was obtained, and 2 
drapers put to work to prepare it for oe 
reception of the sparrow, which was to we 
in state. In the center of this hall a ric - 
ly decorated catafalque was erected, an 
on this the little Capnet hayes erg the re- 
f the sparrow : 

wet the city Hew’ military officers visited 
the hall and paid homage to the bird. dane 
volunteers appointed a strongly arme 
body. to guard the remains. A bishou —— 
forced to officiate at the ceremonies. While 
the body was lying in state the occupants 
of the houses on the streets on which the 
funeral procession was to march were Or- 
dered to have their houses draped. 

When the day of the funeral arrived the 
volunteers were out in full force, and the 
procession was one of the most imposing 
During the march several persons lost their 
lives. One was observed on the sidewalk 
laushing and presumably ridiculing the 
demonstration, and one of the volunteers 
shot him down in his tracks. A house 
was passed that had not been draped for 
the occasion and one of the inmates being 
seen by tne volunteers was also shot. Af- 
ter a lengthy march the casket was feturn- 
ed to the starting point. 

About this time an unfortunate cat, pre- 
sumably of Cuban inclination—as a - 
ish cat would never have been guiliy of 
such an act—was discovered on a housetop 
eating one of these sparrows. The amazed 
feline was seized, tried and after a speedy 
court mertial wag brought out into the 
public square-and four skilled marksmen 
were selected as executioners. . 


All disorders caused by a bilious state 
of the system can be b Ca 


. her bond, which was signed by H. C. 


be heard. The court will reconvene Mon- 
day and civil cases will be taken up And dis- 
posed of. 

Wess Bufford, charged with the theft of 
a bag of tobacco, a pocket knife, a plug of 
chewing tobacco and a can of patent ham, 
was found guilty and given a sentence of 
$25 and costs. The goods which he is said 
to have stolen amounted to only $1 in 
value. 

Willie Gault, charged with keeping a dis- 
orderly house, was not present in the 
courtroom when her case was called and 
Un- 
derwood, was forfeited. 

Th2 names of L. N. Mercier and J. J. 
Rowe were called by the bailiff, but neith- 
er responded and their bonds, signed by 
H. C. Underwood for $300 each, were for- 
feited. The charge against the two de- 
fendants was that of obstructitg the 
course of the law in trying to obtain false 
affidavits. 
they sent out to the house of Juryman 
Clay and tried to force him to sign an affi- 
davit in regard to the jury of Will Myers 
at the last trial. 

Will Shaw, a witness subpoened in one 
of the cases on trial, was not present and 
an order was granted authorizing his ar- 
rest. Ed Williams, assault and battery 
on the person of Jerry Williams, was dcis- 
charged by the jury, but John Hardee, 
charged with larceny from the house in 
that he stole a box of cigars from J. J. & 
J. E. Maddox, was found guilty and he 
received a sentence of $8 and costs. John 
Wiley, larceny from the house, was dis- 
charged; John Harper, who is said to have 
sold whisky without a license, was not 
present and his bond was forfeited. Cherles 
Hightower was given $50 and costs for 
larceny from the house. John Smith for 
carrying concealed weapons, was given 
$25 and costs. Judge Johnson, simple ler- 
ceny of turkeys, and Bill Herndon, Elbert 
Graham and Henry Harris were found not 


guilty. 
' Mercier Case Again. 
In Judge Lumpkin’s court a bar meeting 


It will be remembered that ] 


for a hearing Wednesday, and that affi- 
davits be interchanged Tuesday, and that 
affidavits in rebuttal be interchanged 
Wednesday. Mr. Harry Cassin is still tem- 
porary receiver in the case and will con- 
duct the business under the order of the 
court. 


A Heavy Mortgage Filed. 

A mortgage amounting to $30,000 was 
yesterday filed in the clerk’s office by the 
Park Avenue Land and Improvement Com- 
pany in favor of the Capital City bank. 

The property, which consists of several 
hundred acres of land, was covered by the 
mortgage. The paper was given to secure 
a promisory note of $30,000, which is held 
by the bank. The owners of the land agree 
to keep the property in good repair as long 
as the notes remain unpaid. 


re? 


ORDERS FOR SILVER COINAGE. 


Three Mints Will Work on the White 
Metal at Once. 
Washington, January 25.—Orders were 
sent today by Mint Director Preston, by 
direction of Secretary Carlisle, to the mint 
superintendents at Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans and San Francisco to restime the 
coinage of silver dollars from the bullion 

purchased under the act of July 14, 1890. 
The amount of silver bullion to be coin- 
ed monthly “until further orders” is $1,- 
500,000, divided between the three mints 
as follows: Philadelphia, $900,000: New Or- 
leans, $500,000, and San Francisco, $100,000. 
Under the act of 1890, the treasury has on 


hand $177,000,000 of silver bullion, against 


which there are $137,000,000 of notes out- 
standing. Of the bullion purchased under 
this act $40,000,000 has been coined. 


Will Decide When He Returns. 
Nashville, Tenn., January 25.—(Special.)— 
Congressman MeMillin left tonight for his 
home at Carthage and after consulting 
friends there will return here early in the 
week and decide whether he will make the 
race for governor. ? 


: FF. Lupton, superintendent. 


Equitable building. 

The Mutual Fire of New York has 
an important change at Nashville. M 
Anderson & Wills, who have represeeet 
it, have sold their business to James =. 
Caldwell, for many years agent of the "4 


al. Mr. Caldwell will take the Mutual Fae: 


into the board, and will hereafter 2 
both companies. eo 


Mr. F. B. Sheppard, of the United State® 
Life Company, returned yesterday from 
New York. es 


A bill recently introduced in Ohlo makes 
it unlawful for an insurance com o 
require the holder of a policy of 
to carry any given per cent of i 


455 
me 
4a 


upon the value of the insured pro bait, 


to be held a coinsurer to the amount 
surance carried. Violation of this 
ion is to be 


right to do business in the state. 


Unitarian. 


Unitarian church, Rev. H. H. ; 
of Boston, Mass., will preach at the cf 7 
of Our Father, corner Church and #s 
syth streets at 11 a. m. Subject of 
course “Divine Guidance.” Sunday 
at 9:30 a. m. Seats free and all 
welcome. 


Barclay Mission. 

Barclay Mission, No, 23% Marietta Sam E 
Sunday school 9°30: temperance sC@U 
3 p. m.: gospel services Suse, 
day, Thursday 7:30 p. m.; song 
service Saturday 7:0 p. m. 
at all services. Everybody welcome @ 
F. Barclay, superintendent. oe 


Payne Memoria]. Methodist, cornet a. 
Luckie and Hunnicutt, Robert P. Saha, 
pastor. Services at 11 a. m. by prs 
F. Cook, P. E., and at 7:0 p. ™- a. 

tor. Sunday school at na 3. Tee 
at 2:30 p. m. Quarterly conference - 
at 7:3) p. m. Trustees mee antl 
day at 7:30 p. m. Cottage prayet ere 
ing Friday at 7:30. - 


Epworth league meeing at rue 
diet church Monday evening at and 
All me expected to come “ 
at least one friend and more if 7*® = 
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_ the hallway outside, so that there 
_ @arly morning scuttling of coal 
ae g and raking 


-e Tennyson Alive Yet. 


(His New Woman in “The Princess.) 
I would you had her, Prince, with all 


my heart, 
mre tay full heart, but there were widows 
ere, 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche, 
They fed her theories in and out of place, 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry, 
The woman were an equal to the man. 
They harped on this, with this our ban- 
: ets rang: 
Our dances broke and buzzed in knots of 


talk; 
Nothing but this; my very ears were hot 
To hear them Knowledge, so my daughter 


held, 

Was all in all; they had but been, she 
thought, 

As children; they must lose the child; as- 
sume 

The sir, awful odes she 


woman; then, 

wrote, 
Too awful sure, for what they treated of. 
But all she is and does is awful; odes 
About this losing of the child and rhymes 
And disnral lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason: these the women sang. 


Virginia in Germany. 

One bright May morning some two 

years ago, a gir! awakened from a pro- 
found sleep to open her eyes upon an 
undiscovered country. 
. She had arrived there the night before 
when all the "World was dark and after 
her long sleep it seemed as if she were 
still in a dream beneath the cosy warmth 
of a flowered silk eiderdown quilt, as 
thick as a feather bed. She jumped up 
to assure herself that she was there in 
person, slipped on a soft neglige and 
went to the little latticed window. 

As she looked out she said softly to her- 
self: “I feel like Bluebeard’s wife in the 
tower. I wonder when Sister Anne will 
come.” : 

Before her stretched to limitless. dis- 
tance the Alps, the Jungfrau, their highest 
peak, cleaving the clouds that hung like 
a white-winged spirit above the rosy light 
ef the maiden morning. 

In the middle distance arose the stately 
grace of fir and pine, while the foreground 
was clad in purple darkness, which is the 
mearest description that one can give of 
the fliage of the Black Forest. 


The castle, for know you that it was a 
genuine German castle in which our fair 
American found herself, was situated on 


{I ARAH CLARKE. 
t Who Has Many Friends Among 
the Great. 


a high knoll above the little village that 
gat at the foot of the hills, clean, quiet 
and smiling as a good German frau sits 
by her husband. From the window the 
young girl spied the turrets and tesselated 
walls and the grim, gray fortress, where 
she afterwards learned that a delightful, 
romantic, legendary family ghost took a 
nightly promerade. Beneath her there 
‘Was a little garden surrounded by high 
brick walls, and such a garden it was, 
this May morning! 

There were lilac bushes so tall and so 
strong as to form a dense canopy for the 
seats and tables beneath them, and so fra- 
grant that it seemed as if even their stur- 
dy limbs could scarce uphold’ the redo- 
‘Jent freight from these sprays of pearl and 
amethyst. Just beneath the window, the 
pair of interested brown eyes spied the 
name ‘“Virginia’’ blooming in blue for-get- 
me-nots, and right there, although the 
word suggested her own land, she felt at 
home, for she knew that her coming was 
anticipated, and the little seeds were sown 
in her honor and watched and watered and 
coaxed to grow in time to give her this 
courteous greeting. It was very sweet to 
her—the feeling of rest and contentment— 
that she felt already stealing over mind 


traveling for several 
months, had rushed through her stay in 
Paris with a headlong speed in order to 
miss nothing and had waiked to every 
height in Sorrento, in Naples and in Rome 


- for the sake of the view. One of the other 


girls, less ambitious, had remained at the 
foot of the hills. 1t had all been lovely 
and inspiring, of course, but she was truly 
thankful for this stationary scenery that 
would be hers for a month, in the place of 
kaleidoscopic vistas, the thinking of which 
even now made her handsome head whirl 

She had met the Pappens in Paris. Pap- 
‘pen is nota noble name, you know, but the 
German who bore it was noble by the 
grace of no earthly monarch. Mrs. Pappen 
was a Von Weidell and if you know any- 
thing about German aristocracy you will 
at once acknowledge that she had a full 
right to live in this castle that had descend- 
ed to herself and her big blond brother, 
and that no lady in all the fatherland had 
@ better right to a family ghost and all 
the other accessories of nobility. 

But because she had married a gentle- 
man who was not noble, she herself could 
mot go to court, as she did in her girlhood, 
but her daughter, Weida, which is the little 
‘mame for Louise in German, was to be 
presented in Berlin the following season. 
Virginia was wondering 
strange foreign ideas of etiquette and why 
it was that a country which permitted no 
young girl to take her seat before a 
matron should allow the same girl to ap- 
pear before crowned heads, while her moth- 
er was kept at home. Just as she was 
thinking this and saying to herself: ‘“‘Well, 
after all Weida’s more kin to her father 
than her mother is,” she heard a soft little 
tap at the door and her invitation to en- 
ter was answered by a _ rosy-cheeked, 
white-kerchiefed gretchen, whose errand, 
in the shape of a breakfast fit for a prin- 
cess, needed no interpretation save that of 
@ good appetite. The girl bowed and left 
the tray on a table by the bed, and its re- 
cipient enjoyed its contents. There were 
tiny sweet rolls and German muffins, soft- 
boiled eggs as fresh as the morning, cream 
as rich as Croesus and butter as. yellow 

as the dandelions in the garden below 

Such a delicious breakfast as it was and 
after it came a warm, fragrant bath 
Weposited by the little stove that 
all German houses have—a stove of tiles 
‘with the fire made, not in the room, but in 
is no 


about all these 
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to greet the family in the dining room she 
found another stove like it only very much 
larger and with a deep seat on either side. 
Weida sat reading in one of these, the blue 
tiling throwing into exquisite relief the 
Saxon gold of her hair and the transpar- 
ent purity of her skin. Virginia tells me 
that she was very much like Janey Smith, 
so she must have been beautiful. Then, 
too, her mother took such great care of 
her, braided her hair every night and morn- 
ing, after having brushed it with a cer- 
tain number of strokes, and as for the 
tiful face, that was allowed washing 
with water but once a day and instead of 
water, which roughens, a soft lotion was 
used. 

But here they are, all ready for a walk 
over the castle and grounds, while I am 
frivoling about complexions. 

They go first to the grand ball room in 
the oldest part of the castle, a great, lofty 
place, with its arches supported by splen- 
did pillars and its decoration, though fast 
falling into decay, still revealing the rich- 
ness in color and ornateness in design of 
the Flemish art. 

Going from this through a stately corri- 
dor one passes to the drawing rooms and 
banqueting hall, all of them summoning 
up to the young stranger the ghost of de- 
parted great dames and gentlemen, wo- 
men like those upon Ruben’s canvases and 
Van Dyck gentlemen in velvet and feath- 
ers and lace, and with the faces that 
Rembrandt loved to paint. Passing from 
these human-haunted rooms and down the 
corridor to the back one comes to an or- 
gan loft. It was Sunday morning and 
beneath one could watch the peasants 
at their morning devotions in the chapel 
below. What a quaint picture was this! 
Something surely from the old Dutch 
masters—this holy interior of the senctu- 
ary, filled with its picturesque people—with 
its little children, in red and yellow and 
blue frocks, long to the ankles, short of 
waist and with white kerchiefs and full 
white sleeves. These were the models for 
the Greenaway dresses that obtained in 
our own country some years agone; then 
there were girls in little white caps, from 
which the yellow plaits escaped like a 
string of buttercups from beneath the 
snow, and the German youths, with faces 
even stronger and honester than their 
simple garments. The people were all sing- 
ing a hymn now and the girl felt that this 
simple congregation, cleanly of heart and 
living, honest of purpose, was sending a 
benediction to the whole world. Above 


them arose the peak of the Jungfrau, ever | 


present with its crown of eternal stnow. 
“No wonder,” she thought, “‘that this race 
can write great books and originate noble 


philosophers.” 


But there was not much time for think- 
ing in this happy household. There were 
long walks to take and every day after 
this tennis and drives through the beauti- 
ful forest or excursions on foot to the 
grottoes where the lilies of the valley 
grew wild and inexpensive in a way that 
would shame their Thorley-born sisters 
with their simple generosity. 

Herr von Weidell always knew where 
to find the wild flowers, for he was a 
great huntsman as well as a great sol- 


‘dier who had fought in the Franco-Prus- 


sian wars and had come out of them 
to hate Frenchmen and Jews as much 
as he loved his Black Forest and the Alps 
above them. He looked very much like 
the heroes in E. Marlitt’s novels, and al- 
though he couldn’t speak a bit of English 
and Virginia couldn’t find out whether 
he was or not, I am convinced that he 
was since he had the romantic sympathy 
to assist his young niece in a flirtation 
with an officer beneath her in the village 
and also in station. 

Mrs. Pappen, you know, like all mothers, 
except American ones, never allowed r 
pretty daughter to see gentlemen alone 
and told Virginia that American customs 
in such matters shocked her immeasur- 
ably; but this made the girl, as it does 
all other girls who are not American, 
more anxious to see gentlemen at any 
hazard and there were messages drop- 
ped in the way of forget-me-nots, for the 
love-stricken officer and signs and sym- 
bols from the tower to denote the condi- 
tion of the parental weather. 

The morning walk or game of tennis, 
taken soon after breakfast, served at. half- 
past 8 o’cicck in the bedrooms, was followed 
at 11 o’clock, the French hour for an elab- 
orate breakfast, by a regular German 
luncheon, consisting of brown bread, cream 
cheese, and beer, and after each meal the 
members of the family arose and in Ger- 
man remarked that it was a blessed meal, 
whereupon the gentlemen either kissed or 
shook the tadies’ hands. As Virginia has 
extremely pretty and well-cared for ones 
they may bave done both. At 1 o’clock a 
regular dinner was served, entrees, roast 
and dessert, and at 8 o’clock the family 
met in the garden to drink coffee beneath 
the lilac bushes. A hearty hot supper, such 
as we have in the south, completed the 
day’s eating, which was, as is shown, a 
frequent performance. 

“But I who had always heard that Ger- 
man cooking was greasy found it most de- 
lightful,” says Virginia. ‘It is, indeed, 
more like our southern cooking than any 
I ever tasted abroad. Mrs. Pappen puts 
up delicious pickles, preserves and marma- 
lades, just as southern housewives do, and 
the breads were like ours and the vegeta- 
bles were prepared as we cook them.”’ 

Into Frau Pappen’s. treasures, stored 
away in this stronghold, whose foundation 
was laid by the Romans,.the American vis- 
itor had a delightful peep. There were 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
The Brilliant American Woman Whose 
Autobiography Tells Many Interesting 


Facts. 


cedar chests filled with linens of the bridal 
trousseau that had never been worn and 
in the way of household linens there were 
enough to provide for every room, had the 


filled ta overfiowing with guests, 
OE ena being the store woven especial- 


omg of Fraulein von Weidell before her 


wedding. 


The only neighbors to the castle were the 
simple village folks and now and then some 
of the wives among them would be invited 
to bring their sewing and take tea, and 
then the hostess would tell Virginia that 
she, too, must be more industrious and 
would put some yarn and a pair of knitting 
‘needles in her hand. This afternoon tea 
wasn’t the kind we are used to, wih its 


wafers and tissue paper sandwiches. Not a ree 6 Seem eet bony Ae] Pe 
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a bit of it. 
in the room and refreshments were eaten 
therefrom all during the sewing bee, for 
whenever the hands grew tired or the 
tongue weary of relating the latest bit 
of hearsay, the visitors would fall to and 
eat of the bounty set before them. 

Once Virginia unwittingly took her seat 
on the sofa during a tea party and wads af- 
terwards admonished by the hostess never 
to do so again in the presence of married 
women, as that was the place of honor 
set aside especially for ladies who had 
acquired husbands. Another habit that 
worried them very much was Virginia’s 
way of keeping on her hat when she went 
calling, a custom that was considered 
very rude from a Teutonic standpoint; but 
as she said that she always did it and her 
hair, when fixed for a hat, didn’t look 
nice when her hat was removed, why 
they Bad to give in and explain it as one 
of her old American customs. From what 
they had seen of Americans they had not 
been impressed with their characters. 
This they told Virginia after they had 
known her well, for they said that she 
and the party of girls she was with seem- 
ed so different from the other American 
girls. The awfulest American story they 
had to tell was of a civil engineer that 
they thought most uncivil. 

“Why,” they said beneath their breaths, 
“the barbarism wasn’t even surpressed by 
royalty. When the grand duke of Baden 
came down to inspect the new road the 
dreadful American didn’t take the military 
position before him, but stood talking with 
his arms akimbo and his feet planted wide 
apart.”’ 

“And,” they concluded, “do you know 
he actually told the duke jokes and slap- 


| ped him on the back.’”’ 


“Well, 
Virginia. 

“Oh, how could he?” they exclaimed, 
and she was never able to explain her coun- 
tryman to them. 

“But,” she says in speaking of that en- 
chanted visit, “I tell you, although we 
boast of our southern manners and hosp.i- 
tality, we must seem crude to ourselves 
in many ways compared to the old worid 
civilization of these peoples Why, they 


maybe the duke liked it,” said 


DIFFICULTIES 


made me myself feel like a princess—so 
generous, so thonghtful of my pleasure they 
were. In a thousand little delicate ways 
I was made to feel that I was welcomcd 
and beloved by them, that their home Was 
my home and my inclinations their pleas- 
ure,”” and so brightened by this beautiful 


_ insight into German home life the Amervi- 


can girl left the castle with its dead ghosts 
its living, loving people to cherish 
always the memory of her stay there as 
the sweetest and most unique visit of her 
life. 


How an Artist Caught 
a Horely Genius. 

Fanny Kemble was an unusual woman 
ingmore ways than one. In the first place, 
she was a genius; in the second, she was 
the oniy feminine one who could portray 
a Shylock, and in the third place, being 
never beautiful, when she grew old and 
home-like, still she resented having her 
picture taken and would this day and hour, 
I am convinced, frighten the writer with 
her tragic scowl out of the idea of illus- 
trating with her countenance the story 
about to be told. 

Many years ago a young artist in Boston 
sat and surreptitiously sketched this pow- 
erful and fascinating face of genius oun bits 
of satin wood as its owner portrayed four 
of her famous Shakespearian characters— 
Helena, Cordelia, Shylock and Portia. 
“Uhere were wise men and women listening 
to this great woman, and, as tic gil 
glanced now and then up from her guult- 
laden occupation, she caught the eyes of 
the autocrat of the breakfast tawle, tne 
author of the Bigel@gw papers and of Juiia 
Ward Howe. The work finished with Por- 
tia and the artist slipped the little picture 
in her portfclio and walked out as inno- 
eently as if she had been doing nothing 
worse than eating chocolate creams during 
the entertainrm:ent—no, not chocolate 
creams; Boston girls never masticate such 
heavy sweets—say sugar wafers, instead. 
The name of the Boston girl was Sarah 
Clarke. She was eighty-eight years old 
last Wednesday, and if you went up and 
called on her at her home in Marietta you 
would find her able to give you aimost 
a century of delightful history that nv 
book has yet chronicled, or ever will. She 
lives there with her brother, Mr. Samuel 
Ciarke, who is ninety years old and of 


the alert pair who have kept abreast of 
the times more than mest folks cf forty 
it might. be said, as Oliver Wendell Llolmes 
remarked of Harriet Beecher Stowe, that 
they are almost a, hundred years young. 
Miss Clarke is the granddaughter of Gen- 
eral Hull, of Madison’s time, a brave sol- 
Gier, who wes the victim of a political 
intrigue, which was, however, happily 
righted by his contemporaries and history, 
She is also the step-granddaughter of Dy. 
Freeman, the first pastor of Old South 
church, of Baltimore, and the father of 
Unitarianism in America. James Freemau 
Clarke, the distinguished abolitionist and 
Unitarian minister, was her bfother. 
Among her intimate friends she tan num- 


ber many of the children of titles and art, 


Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Hawthorne, Em- 


erson, Dr. Holmes and the Lowells. Dur- 
ing her seventeen years’ stay abroad she 
met and mingled with many distinguished 
people. Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, was 
her nearest friend, and in her stay in 
Rome she grew to know the Brownings in- 


timately. 


A bountiful table was spread ; 
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mind needs to know few books of the nine- 
teenth century. What a beautiful old age 
is hers! 

Miss Clarke had several paintings at the 
exposition, each one a fine example of 
her art. She studied with Washington 
Allston, the first great American painter. 
He was born in South Carolina, though he 
lived much of his time abroad. After his 
death Miss Clarke went to dtaly and lived 
in Rome for many years. After this she 
went to Egypt and there in the birthplace 
of art she found her most congenial at- 
mosphere, for the old fanes fascinated her 
completely and she was never happier than 
when sketching the beauties of that mys- 
terious land. In speaking of those days 
she says: 

“I was transported back to the earlier 
ages, and while sitting in the secluded 
twilight 8f those old temples I could entire- 
ly forget the lapse of time and the nine- 
teenth century, and when my friend and 
the dragoman came to claim me I was star- 
tled as if they were strangers.”’ 

One of her most interesting pictures 
scen in the temple of fine arts at the ex- 
position was of the buried temple of Esneh. 
About this a city had been built and the 
artist took her point of view from the 
first room underground, to which you de- 
scend by steps, and looking back to the 
opening one catches the splendid light of 
an Egyptian sky breaking upon the dark- 
ness, 

“Of all the delightful spots,’’ says Miss 
Clarke, “‘which the world affords, the river 
Nile would be the one to which I would 
most readily return.”’ 

In the woman’s building there were two 
of Miss Clarke’s paintings, one a view of 
the church of San Michele, and the other a 
charming reproduction of the little convent 
of St. Francis at Assisi, among the moun- 
ta‘ns. These are all from studies made on 
the spot and painted within a few years. 
The little sketches of Fanny KemBle were 
secured by Mrs. Dewar from Miss Clarke 
for the pressroom of the woman’s build- 
ing, and no contribution to the art at the 
exposition could have been more _ inter- 
esting or valuable than these. 

They are not mentioned in the general 


summing up of pretty trifles in this apart- 
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success has fallen to my lot, I can ask no 
credit. I find myself in the chastened po- 
sition of one whose literary abilities all 
belong to one’s ancestors. 

“It is humbling—I do not deny that it 
may be morally invigorating—to feel that 
whatever is ‘worth mentioning’ in my life 
is no affair of mine, but falls under the 
beautiful and terrible law by which the 
dead men and women whose blood bounds 
in our being control our destinies.” 


She then goes on to speak of the father 
and grandfathers who had so much to do 
with the inheritance of a literary life for 
herself, but the most beautiful thing she 
says is of her mother, a tribute that every 
literary woman should take to heart and 
try to live up to. Losing her mother at 
eight years old, the impressions left upon 
the child are, therefore, all the stronger 
and more durable. 

“At eight years of aze,” she says, “a 
child cannot be expected to know her 
mother intimately, and it is hard for me 
always to distinguish between the effect 
produced upon me by her literary success 
as I have since understood it, and that 
left by her own truly extraordinary per- 
sonality upon the annals of the nursery. 

“My mother, whose name I am proud to 
Wear, was the eldest daughter of Fro- 
fessor Stuart, and inherited his intel- 
lectuality. At the time of her death she 
was at the first blussom of her very posi- 
tive ard widely-promising success as a 
writer of the simple home stories which 
took such a hold upon the popular heart. 
Her ‘Sunnyside’. had already reached a cir- 
eulsticn of one hundred thousand copies, 
and she was following it fast—too fast— 
by other books fcr which the critics and 
the publishers clamored. Her last book 
and her last baby came togethes, and kill- 
ed her. She lived one of those rich and 
piteous lives such as only gifted women 
knew; torn by the civil war of the dual 
nature which can be given to women only. 
It was as natural for her daughter to 
write as to breathe: but it was impossible 
for her daughter to forget that a woman 
of intellectual power. could be the most 
successful of mothers. 

“ ‘Everybody’s mother is a remarkable 
woman,’ my father used to say when he 
read overdrawn memoirs indited by de- 
vout children: and yet I have sometimes 
felt as if even the generation that knows 
her not would feel a certain degree of 
interest in the tact and power by which 
this unusual woman achieved the difficult 
reconciliation between genius and domes- 
tic life. 

“In our times and to our women such a 
problem is practical, indeed. One need 
not possess genius to understand it now. 
A career is enough. 

“The author of ‘Sunnyside,’ ‘The Angel 
on the Right Shoulder,’ and ‘Peep at Num- 
ber Five,’ lived before women had careers 
and public sympathy in them. Her na- 
ture was drawn against the grain of her 
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ment because their real value and mean- 
ing required a longer mention than a 
cursory notice could give. 

Miss Clarke is one of the cultivated 
and distinguished New England women 
of her age, who. will go down as a great 
one in the literary and artistic life of that 
great section of our country. She has 
seen life in many phases. Being in the 
prime of her life in those hot days of the 
civil war, she must have entered with in- 
tensity into the feelings and convictions 
of her people, and now having lived south 
for twenty years, she has seen some parts 
of the other side of the story and with 
the catholic mind of a reader, thinker 
and traveler, she has sifted the dross out 
of life to revel in an old age of golden 
menfories and mellow beauty. 


a Famous Woman’s Life. 
The autobiographies of great people are 
frequently not. great and in this day and 
generation when every man or woman 
who has written a sonnet or made a story 
has his picture and his life paraded before 
the public, it is no wonder that we fre- 
quently find beneath the mask made by 
the gods a countenance that is neither 
beautiful nor clever. Poets may lead stupid 
existences to relate them stupidly and the 
most imaginative novelists may find a re- 
lief from prosaic actuality in their crea- 
tions. 
Therefore the 
ed folks have 


outer lives of gift- 
not appealed so much 
to one as the inner lives of their 
souls where grow the asphodels and 
immortelles encompassed b the eter- 
nal stars. For this reason I received 
a surprise the other day. Because of noth- 
ing better to do I picked up a magazine 
and began reading where it opened to me. 
The story was a simple one of a great wo- 
man as told by herself and her name you 
all know, for it is Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Without pedantic affectation, without as- 
sumption or egotism this woman speaks 
out on paper. Just such a sincere history 
as you would expect to hear fall from her 
lips did you sit by her fireside and ask her 
for it. 

“The lives of the makers of books,” she 
says, “‘are very much like other people's 
in most respects, but especially in this: 
that they are either rebels to, or subjects 
of, their ancestry. The lives of some 
literary persons being a good while after 


they are born. Others begin a good while 
before. Of this latter kind is mine. It has 
sometimes occurred to me to find myself 
the possessor of a sort of unhvuly envy of 
writers concerning whom our stout Ameri- 
can phrase says that they have ‘made 
themselves.’ What delight to be aware 
that one has not only created one’s work, 
but the worker! What elation in the re- 
membrance of the battle against a com- 
mercial, or a scientific, or a worldly and 
superficial heredity; in the recollection 
of the tug with habit and education, and 
the overthrow of impulses setting in 
other directions than the chosen move. 
ment of one’s own soul! 

“What pleasure in the proud knowledge 
that all one’s success in one’s own dging, 
and the sum of it cast up to one’s credit 
upon the long ledger of life! To this ex- 
hilarating self<ontent I can lay no claim. 
measure of what is called | 


times and of her circumstances: and where 
our feet find easy walking, hers were 
hedged. A child’s memories go for some- 
thing by way of tribute to the achieve- 
ment of one of those rare women of the 
elder time whose gifts forced her out, but 
whose heart held her in. 

“I can remember no time when I did 
not understand that my mother must write 
books because people would have and read 
them; but I eannct retnember one hour in 
which her children ne2ded her and did not 
find her. - 

“My first distinct vision of this kind of 
a mother gives her by the nursery lamp, 
reading to us her own stories, written for 
ourselves, never meant to go beyoud that 
little public cf two, and illustrated in col- 
ored crayons by her own pencil: for her 
gift in this direction was of an original 
quality, and had she not been a writer 
she must have achieved something as an 
artist. 

“Perhaps it was to keep the standards 
up, 4nd a little girl’s filial adoration down 
that these readings ended with some classic 
~ Wordsworth, I remember most often— 
‘We are Seven,’ or ‘Lucy Gray.’ 

“It is certain that I very early had the 
ecnvictinon that a mother was a being of 
ower ard importance to the world: but 
that the world had no business with her 
when we wWarited her. In a word, she wus 
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a strong and lovely symmetry—a woman 


| whese heart had not enfeebled her head, 


but whose fe head could never free her 
h 

“I hardly know which of those charming 
ways in which I learned to speil the word 
motherhood impressed me most. All seem- 


ed to go on together side by side and step 
by step. Now she sits correcting proof- 
sheets, and now she is painting apostles 
for the baby’s fitst Bible lesson. Now shy 
is writing her new book, and now she ig 
Gyeing things canary-yellow in the white 
oak dye—for the professor’s salary is small, 
and a crushing economy was in those days 
one of the conditions of faculty life on An- 
dover Hill. Now—for her practical inge- 
is whittling little 
: children’ 


now she is reading to us the old, red 


copy of Hazlitt’s ‘Briti 
register, upon a winter night. Now she is 
a popular writer, incredulous of her first 
success, with her future flashing before 


crooning to a sick child, while the MSS. 


lishers are wishing their professor’s wife 
were a free woman, childless and solitary, 
able to send copy as fast as it is wanted. 
The struggle killed her, but she fought till 
she fell. 
“In these different days, when, 

‘* ‘Pealing, the clock of time 

Has struck the woman’s hour,’ 
I have sometimes been glad, as niy time 
came to face the long question which life 
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puts today to all women who think and 
feel, and who care for other women and 
are loyal to them, that I had those early 
visions of my own to look upon. 

“When I was learning why the sun rose 
and the moon set, hcw the flowers grew 
and the rain fell, that God and heaven and 
art and letters existed, that it was intelli- 
gent to say one’s prayers, and that well- 
bred children never told a lie, I learned 
that a mother can be strong and, still be 
sweet, and.sweet although she is strong; 
and that she whom the world and her 
children both have need of, is of mare vaiue 
to each, for this very reason. 

“TI said it was impossible to be her daugh- 
ter and not to write. Rather, I should say, 
impossible to be their daughter and not to 
have something to say, and a pen to 
say it.’ 


The story of her girlhood in Andover is 
quaint and flavorous, and although it is the 
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manner of matrons reared in an early 
quietude and brought into bustling life af- 
terwards to declare that things are not as 
they were in other days, one can feel in 
this story the sincerity of its writer’s dec- 
laration. The high-strung, _ silver-clear, 
virginal atmosphere permeates the mind as 
it traverses the delicate sparkling rivulet of 
this girl’s life, and one feels that upon its 
border there are flowers no more sensu- 
ous than the pearl of the valley lily and the 
dandelion’s gold. She sums up the life ofa 
professor’s daughter in a university town 
and the impression made upon that robust 
young mind and heart as ‘“‘gentle.”’ 

‘“‘As soon as we began to think, we saw a 
cemmunity engaged in studying thought. 
As soon as we began to feel, we were 
aware of a neighborhood that did not feel 
superficially; at least, in certain higher 
directions. When we began to ask the 
‘questions of life,’ which all intelligent 
young people ask sooner or later, we found 
ourselves in a village of three institu-ions 
and their dependencies committed to the 
pursuit of an ideal of education for which 
no amount of later, or what .we call 
broader, training ever gives us any better 
word than Christian. 

“Such things tell. Andover girls did not 
waltz, or suffer summer engagenients at 
Bar Harbor, a new one every year; neith- 
er did they read Ibsen, or yellow novels; 
nor did they handle the French stories that 
are hidden from parents; though they 
were excellent French scholars in their 


day. , 

“I do not even know that one can call 
them more ‘serious’ than their city sisters 
—for we were a merry lot; at least, my 
lot were. But they were, I beiieve, es- 
pecially open-hearted, gentle-minded giris. 

“If they were ‘out of the world’ to a 
certain extent, they were, to another, out 
of the evil of it. As I look back ‘ipon the 
little drama between twelve and twenty— 
I might rather say, between two and twen- 
ty—Andover young people seem to me to 
have been as truly and naturally tmocent 


| as one may meet anywhere in the world. 


Some of these private records of girl-his- 
tory were so white, so clear, so sweet, that 
to read them would be like watching a 
morning-glory open. The world is full, 
thank heaven, of lovely girls, but though 
other forms or phases gentle society 
claim their full quota, I never saw a love- 
lier than those I knew on Andover Hil. 


little ‘set;:’ for we had our sets in And- 
over, as well as they of Newport or New 
York. 

‘ “a high-bred girl of exceptional beauty 
was furtively kissed one evening by a dar- 
ing boy (not a native of Andover, I hasten 
to explain), and the furore which followed 
this umprecedented enormity it would be 
impossible to describe to a member of more 
complicated circles of society. Fancy the 
reception given such a commonplace at 
any of cur summer resorts to- 


day! 


“On Andover Hill the event was a mora! 


“One terrible tragedy, indeed, befell our 


Poets,’ by the | 


her; and now she is a tired, tender mother, | 


lies unprinted on the table, and the pub- | 
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girls, but not of rustic (any more am 
metropolitan) social training. ‘me 
them would have suffered an acadeuot 
walking home with her from a nS. 
a prayer meeting, any little Privilege nhl J 
he might not have taken in hep a 
house, and with her mother’s knees! 
I never knew one. The case of whun 
— was historic, and as far gg Fa * 
new, unique, and was that one 
an offender. . * vielen not. 
“The little beauty to whom this oa: 
happened cried all nizht and all toe 
day; she was reported not to have La 
ve for twenty-six hours, Her pret 4 
ace grew wan and hag = 
ill to go to her errs. She Was top 
“The teachers—to whom she had 
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ly related the circumstances—condoled wit} 
her; the entire school vowed to ge 
her; we were a score of as disturbed and 
indignant girls as ever wept over . 
wrongs, or scorned a man’s deprayity,. 
“Yet, for aught I know to the contrary, 
this abandoned young man may hav. 
grown up to become a virtuous member gq. 
society; possibly even an exemplary his 
band and father. I have never been ahh 
to trace his history; probably the mir) 
repulsion was too great. or 
“Yet they were no prigs, for their 
cence! Andover girls, in the best. 
brightest sense of the word, led a gay lif,” 
“The prepondenance of young men opt 
Hill gave more than ample opportunity fr 
well-mannered good times; and we made 
the most of them. ea 
“Legends of the feminine triumphs of pat 
generations were handed breathlessly dow _ 
to us, and cherished with awe. A lsdyd 
the village, said to have been once way 
handsome, was credibly reported to hen 
refused nineteen offers of Ke 
other, still plainly beautiful, was nb 
have received and declined the sul oft 
nine theologues in one winter. Neithrefl 
these ladies married. We watched ther’ 
whitening hairs and serene faces wih’. 
certain pride of sex, not easily to bem. 
derstood by a man. When we began # 
think how many times they might han 
married, the subject assumed sensational 
proportions. In fact the maiden ladies @ 
Andover always, I fancied, regarded ead’ 
other with a peculiar sense of peace. Back 
knew—and knew that the rest kne 
it was (to use the Andover p gy) 
not of predestination or foreordination, tit” 
of free will absolute, that an Andover: 
girl passed through life alone. This litte 
social fact, which is undoubtedly true of 
most, if not all, university towns, tad: 
mingled effects upon impressionable gitls” 
In a certain sense almost every auteth | 
Ography is a serene and sunshiny oF 
tribution to literature. be it prosale @ 


beautiful, for therein is contained the im” 
pressions only of the people one love: 


and admires, so that the author seems st 
in a sort of earthly paradise su | 


by people who know all things save he 


influence of the serpent. This story # 
full of such human pictures—good ma 


and true who made themselves and the 


world better for existence. It is Om 
however, of the era of child-life and eam” 
girlhood that I have here to speak, feelmg 
that the story of such a mother and mi 
a girl is especially appropriate fers: 
woman’s page. eo 

It seems to cleanse the memory fom 
the age of decadence, with its lewd poe 
and its women writers reveling in cigat 
ettes and sensational emotions. McChitr 
Magazine is indeed scattering through its 
@ages food as wholesome as heaven 


manna and as aromatic and cleanly # 


the fragrance from the cedars of Lebana®” 
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Heart-Breaking Struggles a 
With Rebellious Petticom® 


Ekirts tcday cost just twice as much a 
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they did two years ago. 
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vards of double width material, 
of silk for lining and the ) 
maker cuts them to measure from six and 
a half to eight yards round the potion 
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From belt to hem they are interlined ae 
crinoline, grass cloth or some one rs 
new patented stiffenings. But in spe’ 
all the Nehtweight silk and linngs % ate 
these vast garments weld: ts not gen cal 
s'x or seven pounds, while mes err 
little woman, who has (to line iets . 
cotton goods, carries not less 7 
pounds of dress skirt round her hip® 
The heroism in enduring this ae 

eannot be theroughly appreciated, egies 
until one gets out a wild, windy < 
day, or a streaming. sloppy, 
morning, when, whether you 
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Cloaks and Suits. 


Such Cloaks and Suits as we are selling were never sold before at 


such figures as these. 


“61 i Wattesall s Street |. 
One-half the Block on 
Broad 


This Store knows no dull season. 
because its Prices, its Goods, deserve business. 


Busy all the time. 
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fit as only 


new short 


Last 
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; White Goods. 


=  # #«éttis your privilege to have _ se- 
' lection from an 1896 spring line of 
_ White Goods. Atlanta women in 
_ great numbers are taking advan- 
| tage ofthis January opportunity. 
' White corded Dimities, a big lot, 
more or less damaged, some only 
' onthe edges, some in occasional 
'_ places through the goods. Ex- 
-_ amine before you buy and see for 
| yourself, they would be 2oc if 
perfect, 
As they are, 7:c yard 


& India Linen, a very special num- 
' ber for this January sale. 15¢ 
- would be cheap for it, fine sheer 
_ squality, 
e At toc yard 


BS Short lenghts of India Linens, 
eoenty mill stained, and in 
ap mecths 2 to 10 yards, qualities 
_ up to 2oc, 


At 7:c yard 


|. Check Nainsook, in checks of all 
ae quality never sold under 
"7 I=2¢, 


This January Sale 5c yard 


a ‘India Dimity in pin stripes and 
a. dainty fine quality, in- 


I5c yard 


a P. K. Brilliants, the new ma- 
_ terial that is meeting w :h such 
4 yor, similar to the famous Mar- 
seilles fabrics, 


_ January Sale Price 7ic yard 


Imported Engtish Long Cloth, 
the popular material for Infants’ 
"wear, Ladies’ fine Underwear, etc.. 
ipyard pieces, 


$1.20 piece 


q English Nainsook, soft finish, a 
| specially desirable soft material, 
am - \l2-yard bolts, 


j Special January Price, $1.75 Bolt 


Real Jones Nainsook, celebrated 
as the finest white goods made 
- anywhere, 


Special January Price, 15c yard 
Cu rtains. 


3-2 yards long, 54 inch wide, 
* ‘Sera Curtains, at 


ee ae 
ails raat e" 
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6Qc pair 


A very special line of Lace Cur- 
_ moins at 


a Pde 


Pas te ae ibe vet: here an Tk 


60c pair 


ae a yards long, 60 inches wide, 
Lace Curtains 

¢ $1.50 pair 

Tapestry Curtains, fringed, 6 
rent patterns in the lot, 


$3.50 pair 


p iS jal Prices on Fine Insb 

nt Curtains. We are over- 
stock ea and want to Sell. The 
ery — Ss we make will 


* Coats well made, perfect fitting Coats, 
such Coats as are shown around the 
city, and here formerly at $5 each; 


Last Week of January Price, $2.50 each 


Swell looking Coats, perfectly made, 


garments worth actually upto $12; 


length, English box front, positive values 
to $15 each, 


January Price, $7.50 each 


The cream of our fine Coats, 
goods that skilled tailors can produce, | in navy and black; cut liberally and a 
outof the best cloths that looms can. strong, good Skirt. 
weave, swellest shapes, perfect fitting, 


diene Sibi 


| mee you lo buy 
US, 


—— 


— 
——— ee ee 


the D., T. & D. Coats ever fit; 


length and ripple or coat back, | 


Week of January Price, $5 each’ 


Boucle Coats, Cheviot Coats, fine Ker- | 


Coats, in the new 26-inch | 


best | | 


as high in price as we carry 


Skirts—ready 
styles, plain and figured Brilliantine, 
Serge, etc.; cut extremely full; 


Just in, new lot of Habit Cloth 


Special lot of Capes—nice Capes to close; 
not enough of any one kind to advertise. 
But all at end of January prices. 


Suits made up in style similar to large 
cut in center of this page. 
in navy black or brown, English box 
coat, wide, full front. 
Rough Boucle and other popular cloths, | : 


Habit Cloth 


Special price 
$10.00 each 


| Small lots in black only of suits made, 


up in this same style. 
quantity left in either kind. 


Only a limited 
$7.50 and $5.00 each 
to wear, 


$12.50 to 


$3.50 each 


lined throughout and cut wide and full, 


Last Week of January Price, $1U each’ 


Small lot Cloth Capes, the double kind; | | 
very’full and as good as many you see Saturday; made up for the spring trade. | 


These 


50. $2.50 each | 


Colored Cotton Stuffs 


Some 25 cases of new 1896 Wash 
Goods. Provident women always 
buy in advance of the season for 
their spring sewing. 

2 cases Chambray, about an &c 
quality, in pinks and blues. 


January Sale Price 42c yard 


25 pieces Outing Cloths, light, 
medium and dark shades, 


Going fast at 6:c yard 


French Plisseie, in dark grounds 
and figures, short lengths, in full 
prices these goods sell at 20c yard; 
while the lot lasts they will be 


6c yard 


‘New colored Ducks and P. K.’s, 
all new styles, linen effects, mot- 
tled grounds, etc., 


I2;c yard 


Red Calico with black figures, 
indigo, etc., best grade, 


5c yard 


Full line new Shirting Prints, 
just in, 


5c yard 


Yard wide Percales, styles for 
the season of ’96, just as good as 
the best grade, with only one 
thing to make the price low, we 
will explain this at the counter, 


ioc yard 


Best grade new Percales, includ- 


ing all those new reds, blues, etc., | 


Figured Mohair Skirts; 


| 


$3.50 each 


only opened 


$3.90 each 
ii +s 
: ha 


5 () Cc For 3 pairs of Gents’ fast 


sole and high spliced heel, worth 
25¢ a pair. 
9 8 le For 3 pairs of Ladies’ black 


Cashmere Hose, sold all 
over town at 50c pair; reinforced 


heel and toe. 

5 7 For 3 pairs of Gents’ wool 
& seamless Half Hose, the 

regular 25c kind; gray, red and 


black. 

7 6 For 4 pairs of Boy’s extra 
6 heavy fast black Bicycle 

Hose, sizes 7, 7 1-2, 8, 8 I-2, 9, 9 I-2 


and 10. 

5 () Por 3 pairs Gents’ Shaw- 
oe knit Half Hose, heavy win- 

ter weight, gray, snow, black and 

tan sole. 


as Pair Boy’s Leather and 
C Jersey Knee Protectors. 


10c 


20c 

8 5 $1.25 and $1.50 a pair La- 
hs dies’ Jersey Leggings, 

tan, ore blue and black. 


$1.75 


and 25c a pair—Ear Muffs, 
vel vet lined. 


a pair Infants’ and Chil- 
dren’s Zephyr Leggings. 


and $2.25 a pair Boys’ 
Leather and undressed 


Kid Leggings. 


biggest selection of styles it, has . 


ever been our pleasure to show, 


I23¢c yard | 


The Crockery Store | 


THAT BIG BASEMENT 


Has some bargains for you this 
week. Lots of odds and ends from 
the Exposition trade. They will 
be closed on special bargain coun- 
ters at prices such as to make 
short work of them. 


A Containing a big lot 

of Cups and Saucers. 

~— ER Many included in the 

lot that are mis- 

Sc matched fine Vienna 

decorated China. Some 

worth 50c, 75c and $1.00 each in 
a regular way if matched properly. 

Many in the lot are all right. 
Your choice of any 


8c each 


Including white Gran- 
ite Cups and Saucers, 
nicely decorated Por- 
3c celain Fruit Saucers, 
heavy Goblets, Glass 

TABLE. Plates, Crystal Glass 
Toothpick Stands, odd lot nice 
China Saucers, Toothpicks, good 
size Graters, Glass Fruit Saucers, 
Wine Glasses, Porcelain Breakfast 
Plates seconds, Porcelain Tea 
Plates, seconds—a variety coun- 
ter—and your choice 


A 
BIG 


3c each 


‘Five other bargain tables each 
to contain a specially low priced. 


| and attractive line of stuff. 


| 


| ee 


a pair Gents’ Corduroy 
and Leather Leggings. 


$1.25 


For Handkerchiefs 


This store has always been famous. 
Better Handkerchiefs and cheaper 
Handkerchiefs could always be had 
here than at other stores. These 
| January prices give us a long 
stride ahead of even our own best 
efforts. 


All These Are New—in Friday. 


Children’s good quality white 
hemstitched and corded edge, 2lso 


colored border. 
35c:dozen. 


Ladies’ all pure linen, soft-finish, 


unlaundered Handkerchiefs, hem- }_ 
5c aS you | 


stitched; instead of 
generally pay, these are ‘ 
dic each. 


Think of it! A whole dozen linen 
| Handkerchiefs for 90 cents. 


Ladies’ all-linen, hand-embroid- 
ered, hemstitched, unlaundered 
Handkerchiefs; work done by the 
peasants of Europe. This offer, 
we know, has never to this time 
been equaled. 


January Sale Price 10c each. 


New lot of our famous hand- 
embroidered, hemstitched, unlaun- 
dered Handkerchiefs that other 


people sell at 25c, | 
Here 15c¢ each. 


All-linen, hand-embroidered 
Handkerchiefs; embroidered edges 
and finely finished. 25c¢ each. 


Men's all pure linen, soft-bleach, 
hemstitched Handkerchiefs, hems 
in three different widths; a good 
| 25¢ worth. 


new spring: 


black Half Hose, double | 


Skirts | 


$1.98 each | 


Special lot of plain Brilliantine Skirts, 


| 


_ Here 15c each. | 
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Gea 


This cut is an excellent repro- 
duction of our famous English Box 
Coat Suits. They come in navy, 
black and Havana brown, are 
beautifully made with wide, 
full skirt, 4-button box front Coat, 
and the pricenowis $10 each 


lage. Ahan, Biba fb Fb sf 
| HOSIERY. 


The Shoe Store. 


No person who will stop to con- 


sider for a moment will doubt our | 


ability to sell Shoes cheaper than 
shoe stores. As a part of a great 
general business” expenses are 
minimized and prices can be cor- 
respondingly lowered—and are. 
Shoe experts manage our Shoe 
business, and you get the best that 
talent and economical manage- 
ment can produce. 


Women’s Dongola Button Shoes, 
cloth and kid top, all styles, better 


than usual, $1.25 


Women’s Satin Slippers, white, 
black, red, canary and blue. In- 


stead of $3.00 $1.60 


Women’s Dongola Button Shoes, 
cloth and kid tops, all the new 
toes. Instead of $2.50 $2.00 


Women’s Best French Kid, hand 
sewed, button and lace Shoes. 
This lot comprises our $5.00 lines, 


your choice, one pair in family, 


Only $3.00 


Misses Dongola Button Shoes, 
pointed toes, patent leather tips, 


$1.50 


Misses’ School Shoes, Dongola 
Buitton,extension soles, patent tips, 
wear like parents want them, 


$1.25 


Men’s Lace and Congress Shoes, 
satin calf stock, London, Globe and 
French toes, odd sizes, worth up 


to $2.50, Choice $1.50 


Men’s Satin ‘Calf Lace and Con-’ 


gress Shoes, plain Globe toe, CORK 
SOLE. Season is getting late, 
therefore, $2.00 


Men’s Calf Hand Sewed Lace 


and Congress Shoes, 10 styles ad 


$3.00 


We warrant our Sboes. 


Boy’s Satin Calf School Shoes, 
cap toe, sizes 2 1-2—-5 1-2. Instead, 


of $1.50, $1.25 
Sizes 11—2, instead of $1.25, 


$1.00 


Intants’ Dengola Button, patent 
tips. Instead of 75c, 
o0c 


Women’s 7-button Cheviot Over- 
Gaiters, Pair 25c 


Rugs. 


Better selections. Best Goods. 
The prices are made low to move 
them quickly. 


toes, $4.00 value, 


30x60 inch -Smyrna.- Rugs, 
fringed, best 1896 designs, new, 


$1.05 


tiie inch Fur Rugs, long, thick 
hair, white, light and dark grays; 
best of their kind, $1.05 


9x9 feet Art Squares, good heavy 
quality, new 1896 patterns, 


$3.50 
9x9 feet All-wool Art eae : 


$4.95 


eds Pee 


'The best 
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Muslin Underwear 


This last week of January shall be the greatest of them all in 


Underwear Selling. 


| 


good 35¢ article, 


width, 


3 garments only to a buyer. 


3 garments only to a buyer. 


Limited to retail buyers only. 


} 


| be $1.00 or more, 


gree for Spring 


Ca rpets 


Are certainly going higher. 
Already some advances have been 
made since we bought. 

Our entire 


the lowest figures ever named. 


We Will Sell Dur- 


ing Dull Season 


Best Moquettes 
Best Axminsters 


8oc 
99C 


GREAT ASSORTMENT OF PATTERNS 


Best Brussels made, largest line 
ever shown here, 690C yard 


Brussels, second quality, 


590c yard 


We invite those who wish a 


large assortment of Body ‘Brus- | 


sels to select from to see our new 
patterns. 


All wool Ingrains, room patterns, 


49c yard 


Good heavy wool mixed Ingrains, 


2Q9c yard 


10 rolls special Ingrains to be sac- 
rificed at 25C yard 


Straw /latting ever 


shown, special, I5C yard 


Window Shades, 3x6, automatic 
spring rollers, opaque cloth, war- 
ranted, worth 5oc, At 35Cc 


Linoleum, beautiful new pat- 
terns, 8-4 wide, 45C yard 


Curtain pole and set brass fixtures 
complete—oak, cherry, walnut, 


etc., all 25¢c 


Gloves. 

This is not the cheapest stock of 
Gloves in Atlanta. We don’t be- 
lieve in cheap Gloves. They don’t 
pay anybody. What we tell you 
about Gloves can be depended on. 


Ladies’ high grade Pique Walk- 
ing Gloves, strongly made, proper 
shadings, 4 big pearl buttons, self 
or black stitching. 

$1.25 pair. 


Perrins’ heavy Walking Gloves, 
black or self colored stitching, 
buttons to match shade of Glove. 


$1.75 pair. 


Children’s wool Mittens; black, 


pink, blue, brown, etc., 
15c pair. 


Ladies’ all-wool black Cashmere 
Gloves; Kayser and other standard 


makes, 
25¢ pair. 


Children’s Cashmere Gloves; any 
shade you please, 


Ladies’ Corset Covers, made upasa 


Last of January Sale Price, (5c¢ each 


Ladies’ Drawers, good quality Muslin, 
deep hem and cluster tucks. cut full 


15c each 


New Empire Gown, with big Sailor Col- 
lar, gathered and embroidery trimmed 
front, as good as many gowns you see 
at $1.00 each, for this sale, 50c each 


Ladies’ Gowns of good Cotton, cluster 
tucked yoke, turn-over collar, embroid- 
ery-trimmed Empire Gowns; V. neck lace 
or embroidery-trimmed gowns; that big 
counter full; every one of which should 


Choice at 75c 


spring stock has | 
already been received—bought at | 


25¢ pair. & 


Cambric Gowns with full 


with silk collar, 


front and turn back cuffs. 


ularly up to $4,00. 
Table full at 


flared flounce, beautifully 


made of cambric 


ery trimmed. 


| round or square neck, 


Are tobe in high favor- Waists 
will be worn more than ever before. 
The January Silk Selling places 


} before you many opportunities to 


provide yourselves with just such 
things as you will need at money- 
Saving prices. 


That big lot of Brocaded Taffetas, 
Figured Taffetas, Striped Taffetas, 
etc., embraces styles enough for 
almost the entire town to get a 


' fair selection; the grades run to $1. 


The price now 69c yd 


New Kaiki Wash Silks, 1896 
styles, checks, plaids, stripes, etc., 
good quality, and on sale 


At 25c yard 


Taffeta finish, Japanese Habatui 
Silks, in plaids and checks, spe- 
cially desirable, color combina- 
tions; make into lovely waists, 


39c yard 


‘Fancy Work Department. 


Nowhere else in this part of the 
country can all the necessary arti- 
cles for all kinds of Fancy Work be 
obtained. 


Closing sale Monday of all odds 
and ends of center pieces, finished 
edges or without. Dresser Scarfs, 
Table Covers, Stamped Sofa Pillow 
Covers, etc., some worth $1.00 each, 


Choice at 25c each 


New lot stamped Center Pieces 
on high grade art linen, size 18x20 
inches square, stamped with our 
original designs, 


25c each 


Silkalines—art patterns for dra- 
peries, etc., best quality and full 
width, 


I2%c yard 


Dennison’s Crinkled Tissue Paper 
in all shades, 25c Roll; Tinted Pa- 


— 35c Roll 


Big lot Ribbons, all silk; any col- 
ors you please, and in some shades, 
widths up to No. 12, 


sc yard 


Dressmaking. 


How about a Tailor Suit? the | 
kind oftailor suits turned out no- | 
where else but here. We are 
ready to execute your orders now 
promptly... Best work and reason- 
able charges. 


Out-of-Town 


Orders get the best attention 
here. Specially trained corps to 
fill mail orders. Prompt and effi- 
cient service. Your money back 
if not pleased with what we send. 


Children’s Knit Pants. 
A Special. 


Odd Jot; all sizes, worth up to 
35¢ pair. Special figure, 


Empire Gowns with lace around collar, «3 
across frontand on cuffs; Cambric Gowns Wj 
embroidery trimmed; 
Gowns with embroidered ruffle down 


January Sale Price, 98c each 

That sale of fine Gowns, beautifully 
trimmed and put _ together. 
Gowns of good Cotton, cut long enough | ©"°ugh to please everybody. Priced reg- 


and wide enough, and made all right, 
ruffle neck and sleeves and cluster tucked, 


30c each 


Special January. 
$1.98 each 
Umbrella Skirts with the new wide 


| trimmed, made of lov@y material. 
g8c each 
Umbrella Drawers, the latest idea in 


Ladies’ underweer; cut very full, 
brella effect ruffle, fine embroidery and 


Round Neck French Chemise, made of 
exquisite material, fine lace or embroid- 


75c each 


Corset Covers and Chemise of Cam- 
bric, well made of fine materials, V, 


50c each 


I5c each | 


lace yokes; 


ee 
pene em 
¥ 


Styles 


embroidery 


ume 


g8&c pair 


| Embroideries. 
Spring Embroideries. | 


' We want every woman in Ate 4 
lanta to see our stock. Those © 
We don’t 


dainty new effects. 
know how to tell you about 
but you will know how to ap 
ate them. 


That big counter full of 


1896 Swiss Jaconet and Hamburg _ e 


Embroideries, width up to9 inches — 
and value up to 35c. See them at — 


I5C yo 
4 1-2 yard lengths of new Em- 
broideries; the advance samples 


sent the importers; 
pieces; the piece for 


Bought by the ton. 
for Stationery buying? So great 
is our output this is the way we 
buy it; hence our prices. Rememe 
ber, the goods we quote are first- 


class, even the cheapest here mene 4 


tioned. 


Dixie Linen, in pound packages 


ruled or plain, commercial note or 
octavo size, 15¢ pound: 


Dixie Linen square Envelopes; — a 
25 cents. z 


boxes of five packages 
Our own watermark real Irish — 


Linen, no better sold for 15¢ quire a a 


ruled or plain and in both sizes, 


25¢ pound. 


Boxes of Envelopes, containing — 


25c box. F 


100, for 
200 boxes fine Exposition Note 
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Paper, with or without the a 4 


ings on the paper; been Soc, 
Now 25¢ box. 


Big lot fine Plate-Finish Paper, — ‘ 


a good 35c box, containing papet — 
and envelopes to match, 19¢ DOX. — 


Writing Pads, suitable for pen 
or pencil use; still selling hundreds — 
every day at 23C each = 


Dress Goods. . 


Instead of allowing this depart 
ment to lag over until spring, We 


have been to market and filled it ~ 


with goods the people want right 
now—just those bet ween-seasom 


things that come in so well. 
32-inch Challis, new spring 


styles in light medium and dark ~ 


| effects. {5c yard. 


French Serge in all wool; 


pay 
25¢ yard. 

Clay Worsted Serge, positively . 
worth 75c yard, al 
you wish, 44 inches 
bought a lot at a price, 
January with flying colors 


This Goes at 49C 


46-inch wide pure wool Mohait 
‘ Diagonal, a practical, sensible suit- 
ing for right now and all seasons, 


65C yard. © 
For Tailor Suits, just arrived — 
6-inch Costume Suitings, 
catiant fabric, $1.50 yard. = 
Pure Mohair Sicillian, to be this 
season a reigning fabric, 58! 
wide, very fine quality, 


wide. 


most any shade ~ 
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i nesiinsie ANNUAL ANNUAL | 
stup TAKE CHARGE. 
pu a Clearance Sale,§ ac w~rnsenan x $(leaanceSae| = (ARE CHARGE. — 
hs Sn Tarle | S°OCCCCesweneconsesqCoesenneeeseo tee Oe ee oor nyc nnmennany 
| departments and refitting and rebuilding an entire new interior. We 


q ould be a thrilling th rerti 

fe imprenonint school. “Thus: tere disaster, ey smoxe, | ESARGAINS LJNMATCHED IN THE HISTORY OF ATLANTA MERCHANDISING, | mss sse*e= ow present stock 
reas, fre, erchandise—t ith isi . | 

gee and versatility he would lead you from shoes Sane tue! Shoes Will Go Altogether 
gts up to the resultant bargains. We pass all that and proceed | ; 
it t tothe raw but vital business facts. 


~ se 
, 


by y 


- bi Fee: ‘4 Mt 

me 0 ally ’ nS, te 
a gay 

— 3° *@ 


Price no object. Not a pair will remain, and several departments same way. 
But, as our object is to make room, every article in the store will be sacrificed to 
save packing away, and bes.des, we wili have a new store and are determined to 


ADD WORTH OF MERCHANDISE Former prices or current values not taken into consideration. Every-| °°" “"* “™ *°% Someone se sere: 
? Great Shoe Sale. 


We are going out of the Shoe business and now offer our entire stock of Ladies’ 
and Children’s Shoes at ccest and less. ‘Tis well known that We carry some of the 


fully, just a few items taken at random, and be prepared for the finest Hines in the country. This is not a clearance sale of “winter weights” and 


transit from the Charleston steamer “Tro : i is list 
es tn . : and with arush. Read this list care- 
gois” were in the great railroad wreck which RE Se ee Smeeiately, 
gcurred at Aiken, S. C., on January 4th. Many 

" re totally destroyed by fire, some were dam- ‘“fodd lots,’’ but a clean sweep of the whole business. 

| red bv W ctiighin others were saved, the boxes We have just opened up an elegant stock of Ladies’ Fine Oxfords and lightweight 
Oe cases only eang scorched, battered or damp- : ' i : Beots, all the new lasts, stylisn gouds, bought for the spring trade; orders given 
. ns before we decided ro out of the Shoc business. ust be so uick Ww 
4 ed, the goods themselves remaining intact bargains of denial life time. hanes ainaie ready fox pete Gait scots tn our xteserumn cok oa sire: Pa: 
nC when unpacked found to be in perfect con- Se i aceane a athaes oc can the next thirty days; so now is your chapée 
ion. hese latter are the lots we put on sale | Merchants would do weil to axnitinn this stock. 


_ on Salyage account. The Great === Milli nme r The Great —ss 
| Unparalleled Bargains. |—1 ox SALE TY CLOAK SALE “otsets at Cost for the Next 30 Days. 


; ee . and songe very fine imported goods. 

The items we quote are entirely too limited to even 3 ° 

mply the immense quantities of desirable things we are of- The entire stock to; — 4 Low Prices for the Next 30 Days. 
fring at fractional values. The prices will be current un- ' be sacrificed during aN ea | 

4 the Salvage stocks are closed OUT caused OY al agg Zephyr at 2% cents ounce. German Knitting Yarns at 10 cents hank. 
a ° OS 002000 604606066 Seeorese> aS - Se gee Germantown Wool at 9 cents hank. Spanish Yarn at 10 cents hank. 


Among the goods extricated unhurt from the ' wreck this sale. an zy Saxony Wool at 8 cents hank. Shetland Weol at 10 cents hank. 


were two cases containing sixty pieces assorted Wool and Silks and Dress Goods 


Mohair Dress Goods, especially suited for house dresses, Beton Our entire collection of . = 

wrappers and street costumes, worth regularly at retail i he ee en Seater amt er Fo Will be moved to the opposite side, in quarters new and elegantly designed specially 
fon , : Grae. aku. tot SaaS ° ae ass a PN aie tents Sok ee for fine soft shadings to be shown, both by daylight and gaslight. Nothing of the 
c M 35° ” = We have cut the whole lot into lengths ply is pear Ste Sy oe Se ‘Trimmed Hats, exhibiting CERES Pah ee Ge te So id ei Oe kind has ever been attempted south. In these new departments we desire to put 
0 7 yards each and offer YOU oc weecens covcccees coecccces apes deal Ia) eke fe Ae iy? vate: tat BA ats cae tie Bee tote 7 ally crisp new goods of this season’s weavc. To do this we must sell the present stock, 


_ Choice $2.00 per Suit. 


nother fine line of seasonable Dress Goods, including col- as 
. sand patterns that are thoroughly uptodate. Ifnormal : AVL EL YES Y : 
cries. iditions contrelled these goods would be retailed by us at out reservation. 

No. 42. This elegant cape, like cut, No. 313. This Ladies Fine Lizerene Plush 


broideri e om 75¢c to 85c the yard. But having secured them ona ality of xxx Plush, ctr- Set deen ee ee 4 
es. : Ah basis we have cut them Mita d ] h d — — poe pment go Pe ee Braid Ladies and Misses bein gyn — seal, cannot be duplicated in Atiaate for wilts ahi Blan ket 

4 Oo 7"yar engt S an trimmed regular price $12. a $1.95’to #1 _— arge a snapes, less than $7.50; e 
our stock. hos ; , s VOU. .-ereeee eeeeteree sceeeeeeeeeeeeeeesee eases scecs seceesess eeeeee Clearance Price $7 O05 Reduced tO 75c e Clearance Price $4.75 At your price. They are all included in this big Closing out Sale. Odds and Ends~— 
ffects. We don’t. ae ; . E well, they are yours for your price, if in harmony or even in the direction of rea- 
:. sonableness. Come and see. 


s ° 
Il you about them, Choice $3.6 Suit ; 
pS 0. 463, Ladies Black Clay ss 
; e er i c “ag nig ‘lay Worsted Dou Now, if you want anything in Dry Goods, Carpets, Furniture or Shoes, comeé 


"a : - Ladies French Felt Sailors, ,all the new | ple C : : 
ow h ee ‘ 6°. Special, a lady’s heavy black : by 64 ” e Cape, with Silk Braid, Jet Trimming 
ow to app age No. 4 a shapes, the ‘Bathgate, Alsatian, and and Thibet fur around top collar and cape, and send your friends. It will pay merchants as well as consumers to come to our 


beaver double Cape, with Jap seal and | § ” in black, brown and navy, 
Lake George,” in black, y well worth $10: great Closing out Sale. If you can’t come, write for details and prices. 


“#7 Additional Dress Goods at under prices They are fresh Braid trimming around top Cape and col- : 7 , 
ee 4 . : ; xine’ 2 ; h $7.50; regular price 50c to $1; peeps 
| mdundamaged. Notathread awry to indicatc that they agen GAS SF Clearance Price 25c Clearance Price $4.75 


oo 


which we propose to do at a great sacrifice. These Silks and Dress Gcods are the 


the very latest ideas, at my / Ritong, 3 Satine oP: ? best—not a shoddy, and should you desire anything in any kind of fabric come. 
sr = all , | Come at once and get choice, and bring your friends to this, the greatest sale ever 
oifered in Atlanta. 


secede | Aes LINENS... 


The finest line of Linens, including Sheetings, Pillow Cases, etc., all to go. 
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half regular prices, with- 


A 
~~ 
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ry woman in Ate 


nter full of new 


> e . - e _ ; 
Seth ee K gre in a railroad catastrophe. The boxes which held Clearance Price $3.50 a : 
up to nches . . . : ; ja e biggest b i , a 
= P ad a m were a little splintered and bruised, but their contents Sy Fg ng "in pleck bana’ | 20 Laaiee “Clay Worsted, heavet, "Ker alll Il (} [i (} 
. See 4 | . ~ bl] heviot clot - : , ' seys, Meltons qd Fancy Miz: : ‘ 
Me UntoUChed......... ---eeeeeeerenes ceeeeeees ra heat oeee aan mer with intaid velvet, col and tan with brown band, regular price | out ‘in we teat eee gage Meagytn . 
. {OC}; Balloon Sleeves, half silk lined, 5s 8S 32 y 


I5c yard yet ge : 
5 y rd : lar, regular price $, Clearance Price 39c to 42, regular price $5 to $10; 


sths of new Em “Tiere Are Half Prices. Clearance Price $1.50 Clearance Price $2.95 a — = 


advance samples ~ 


orters; some 500 t W it7 : — Silk Beaver Sailors in all colors, with { 
- ng cy reveyl and Cotton Suitings. eeeeeeeeeeaee ee eeeeeeeeeeaee eee se 1 .) Cc , atten heavy all wool beaver Belle Crown, the ‘Lillian Russell shape, The following prices on Ladies Fine 7 . 


for 20C ee *,° - No. 512. oo , : 
¢¢ nan eable Suitin SB cc ccce Seesecece ici dh dinbss ntcecweuaes COC double Cape, trimmed with Hercules Braid regular price $1; . Jackets must command a speedy clear- 
me: 8 § and Jap seal fur around top Cape and Clearance Price 5Oc eee ~ oo $4 
| s now #4. * 


- ry . Bo ik-and- W ool Suitings......... eerene eee oe eeeeene ea eee eee ceceee OL collar, regular price $7.50; our $10 Jackets now $5 
7m e ° oe ; = ° : 2 : ne. . 2 ce ; ’ Ie 
uble-width Wool and Cotton mixed Plaids, in styl Clearance Price $3.95 our $12 Jackets now $5.98. he. Are intended to make us friends 


ea. Now 6 . | ish color and pattern effects, 15c, r9c and FRENCH FELT AT PINES our $16 Jackets now $7.98. Si I LZ first—money afterward 


buying? So great 
isis the way we ~ No. 507. Ladies black, brown and navy Con SOM 2 
ri. eed L, Though we are the largest cloth- 
; es fan “< > > 


. j yi » Ca ri d full sweep, |, arn. 
r prices. Rememe- —- Hi osier ener pared oe: ° a ee in all colors, regular price 7c; 3 LEA CD a LMA 
we quote are first- ~ e Clearance Price $2.25 Clearance Price 25c Ready-Made / Bg ss. Me arte CY ing house in the state, and. have a 


cheapest here men- — a 3 
“ P H T a i ee we Ee T PAI eZ eae eee BA: stream of customers from morning 
. ; > Mel TT Cc 'S, ~ eave elie © . * - SU lf S hip, \~ aa BY es nsf : 
n pound packages, ve ] E MAGNE IC BA RGAINS Ona 108 Ot eee aka Gabe. pegetat bans, trimmed ready for wear, in all col- } CR i's fe SS eS till night, not one dollar’s worth of 
mmercial note or * : price $7.50 to $12.50; choice now at the ors and black, regular 5 P eh 95 }/ ike, SSS = 
15¢ pound: — fo dozens Misses’ Heavy Ribbed School and Bicycle Hose, Clearance Price of $5 Clearance Price 20c SR DOREY CRS ei CS SS shoddy goods shall ever cross the 
Envel _, | agaet limited to small numbers, but any size you may wish. 7 ‘seys, Boucles, Bourettes, etc., Including the Ge iat Se threshold. If we can’t sell the best 
square nve Opes; — 1. d ee d ith t h : b a All on one rack we have just about 75 1000 Ladies and Misses Felt Hats, in all They possess 8 ge AB ey , ar es cagy $15. Pe taee an RS ork Ol F 
ckages 25 cents. © ' Bees Were ZeCervE, Wituon —-— oo Ladies Boucle and Imitation Astrachan the —_ shapes and colorings, regular | 1: we bought too meny. ou ‘the weiee' iit cs eee goo Ve there is as low as any one else, we 
4 tely injured, They are sold everywhere at 15c and 20c Capes, regular price from $5.50 to $5.00: Ais AT. : cut way below cost. SP CA a tneee to be in Galena 
CO Tor mn quire: AEE pair . c Clearance Price $3.50 Clearance Price 33c Clearance Price $6| 4a Wd £8 have no business 
i j = 3 ] rice CCC SPESSHOEES CE EESe Q ' i <5 la a, ; Ld 
nd in both sizes, 2 : Salvage Sa er No. 532 is a lady’s heavy Melton Double |. Real Ostrich Tips, 3 to the bunch, in ay Soe, YOUR MONEY RACK 
25¢ pound. g 45 boxes, each box cont alning half dozen fine regular Cape. prisemed Reon bent 5 conga Maggy black ’ Claneaeos Price 25c Child ren & Mi ’ ey A ee” 
» « ae " » : ith verv wide sweep, reg p $8.50: . ed, 2 Soe 
elopes, containing ““@ggmade fast black Ladies’ Hose, worth 20c the pair and largely *" “Glearance Price $4.50 ara isses ¥ fe tgs IF YOU'RE NOT SUITED 
_ 25C DOX. seavertised by others as a great bargain at 19¢. : "G i 
ne Exposition Note 7a | Salvage Sale Price “Clearance Price 3c} GR ETCHENS 
: a | . = : 
without the build- + Per box of 6 BR coco psshivverss if OO Wra ers ° 3 - 
r; been 50c ‘4 ac ° p p | 
. N we 285 box. =. October we placed an order for 1,000 dozen Ladies’ ) Jet Piquets, for hat trimmings, regular A Great Dro : p : (la hin g LOMPdlly 
4 ‘ , ° price o $1 each; ° 
: fine Hose to retail at 3 pair for $1.00. We selected them Clearance Price 25c PD i Frice. § 


late-Finish Paper, — or their splendid value as worthy to figure as leaders in FOR THE MILLION | 
” and Children’s Long School CLOTHES, HATS, FURNISHINGS, 


containing paper — : 
o match, 19¢ pox. ‘ Hosiery Department. One case of 1 50 dozen was un ‘nsin sinans Mateitee aims te tek wile. ce price on large Quills, all colors | Cloaks with capes in gray and tan, sizes 
| 6 to 14 years, worth from $2 to $3.50 each; 


= ( inately caught in this wreck. The Hosiery is not rs a Flannelette Wrappers, mostly red, {| and black, 

, Suitable for pen — h : made up in our best style, regular price 3c Bach | Clearance Price 99c ; 

é; dreds =“ me™aged, but the boxes are somewhat torn, Otherwise $1 60. 2 Whitehall treet 
opm ; Clearance Price 95c 38 all S ; 


1 ety would cost you 35c the pair. 
25C each. “ag : y 35 RS ] P . Z25C Misses Long Cloaks in the fine qualities —- caer 
. * Salvage aie TICE .nneee reese ceeevees T 0’Sh { ( all sizes, from 6 to 14 years, reduced one- mt 
00ds. . -— 8 «C| © \ I t . Lacie Cates ee ak tanner all ater Laps. “Lot 1—Half price, at $1.60 aia, 743 , 
: Pa ry d Frills, in mourning, indigo a > Lot 2—Half price, at $2. — 
owing this depart- ke e Special Sa vage ems. ehetan regular price Soc; Choice of all our caps for this sale, — 3 Holt hay ben rin 


r until spring, we E : f Clearance Price 5Oc which includes fine Scotch cloth and pe aS ay ak as at $3. 
arket and filled it “gm? who.have economy in mind and close to heart had better cgay TORRE Price 25c Lot @-Halt pice ele og 
people want right © ty quick for these goods. The outspread is tempting in every 

> between-season y: Unless we told you the merchandise had been ina smash- The Biggest Bargains of the 
in e0.anie: We? ©" the rails you would never suspect it. Come early [Monday 4 ‘ Silk V | t 
allis, ‘new spring Z ming and see the inviting array. Year in | Ribbon <. ! ‘eivet. 


edi d dark mp Ses assorted Outing Flannels, best and handsomest — car a elladk eas: ‘ o¢ 9 
a 15c yard. © tyles, the regular roc quality, INFANTS LONG CLOAKS, | visakt crown screen’ navy and rea CLEARANCE PRICE 5 Sy e pP hysicians 
in all wool: the Salvage Sale Price ...... islavke oe Clearance Price 5c Yd Clearance Price 30c Yd »aal : 
F Infants Long Cashimere Cloaks, Silk i Prescri pt 4 O n S 


iot mixtures; goodS —“GaMPSO pieces heavy full yard wide Percales, fast: colors, the inhrradered Cage eed pettemh, seeular 


ly glad enough to ““aliegy] / ; price $1.75; . 
4 : “g ees quality. Clearance Price $1.35 9 9 gs on price 10c yard. Hosiery. 


all new and fresh, | ; 
4 2 Salvage Sale ‘PICS; ..- at B Saearnnce price Pa yard. 
t 3c j x yard. ‘ ane 
MEFERCe Price 3 A special purchase of 600 dozen ladies ™ terated medicines, We have the best that can be 


25c yard. a... : : 
“e° Pleces Corded, Checked and Striped Nainsooks, the : 
; &* ; bought about 50) Infants Lo Cash- d mi Fast Black § ss ; d 

ihe dears o eile that sold Te ridlect y at 12 Yc. Rea oan iota ree cy ‘atti manu- regu lar_price Ibe: i: pe kph sag ¥ bought from manufactures of established reputation, 
almost any $ s “4 of y facturer. We have put them in two lots Clearance Price 9c, or which we compound at lowest possible prices for first- | 


inches wide. We 3 : Salvage Sale Price.. and will’ give you choice of Win Ss g P ° « . 
, 4 : . , e alr f m\ class remedies. | 
a price, and to close 5 5 Pleces Assorted Ginghams, best colors and sty les, the ges . a ata asaaeea daaeaeae 3 or 2c ee Try us and be surprised at our low prices on pre- 
In all colors, scriptions. In this, as in all other drug lines, WE 


oe oe ard. “aE 1c qualities. : 
. adie q Salvage Sale OS eae, 52 Clearance Price 5c Gloves. f} LEAD. Call at the 
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Three very special lots of Ribbons for 
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fully compounded, from fresh, full strength, unadul- 
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SOFAS We a NS ke ca nie cates te fee | dc ae ss a 4 OLD CUT PRICE CORNER, i 


tical, sensible suit- g 7 B d d 
w and ce Tan 4 0 Sp rea S Embroidered, regular a? Boe; “bot IGale price _ damaged, dienes Nelgecedh vat oe once col ; oe 
yard. - fhe got slightly wet at one end. Dry and perfect now, Clearance Price 18Cj {Let 3-Sale price me. Clearance Price 50c 4 H AMM ACK ’ LUC AS & CO ey 
Ey / “* 
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its, just arrived — | 
Sustsionien: an ex- “om use they were a little moist and bedraggled just ; : ) % 
(+ New Norcross Building, corner Peachtree and Ma- \& 
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STRUGGLE IN CUBA OUTLINED 


DIRECT FROM THe STRIEE 


How The Ultra-Spaniards Defeated Lib- 
eralism. 


IN THE OVERTROW OF CAMPOS 


ee wee ee 


‘And Have Raised the Black Flag Oyer | 


in which to kill insurgents was upon the 


the Island. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE IHSURGENTS 


In Sweeping the Spaniards Before 
Them—Gomez Proves Himself to 
to Be a Great Commander. 


Staff Letter. 

Now that the black fiag has been raiscd 
by Spain and the watchword of her 
armies in Cuba is to be that of “no quar- 
ter,” interest in the Cuban struggle for 
freedom has become emphasized. 

Of the situation in the island I have 
written freely, from personal observation 


and contact with the leaders on the ficld | 
| jards of Havana worked, 


A culmination having been reached by tne 
deposition of Captain General Campos, and 
my observations having been conclued, it 
may not be out of place this morning to 
lay befcre the readers of The Constitution 
the concrete impressicn formed, for which 
it will be necessary to travel some of: the 
ground heretofore gone over. 

A whole people terrorized; business ia 
the cities paralyzed; agricuiture laid wastc 
by the torch; the Spaniards shut up in 
their fortresses; the insurgents abroad in 
the field; local communities at the mercy 
of “plateadoes’’—there is enough in 
story of Cuba to surpass eevn the crca- 
tion of fiction. There is not in the island 
of Cuba today a single community in wiich 
Spanish rule is upheld by action of the 
people, but, on the contrary, wherever the 
soldiers of Spain are. not present, they 
do not hesitate to declare themselves for 
home government. 

The Deposing of Campos. 

It would be well, before proceeding fur- 
ther, to state that General Campos Was as 
incontinently kicked out of the governor 
generalship as ever feil to the lot of any 
disgraced politician. All the efforts made 
to make it appear as a resignation are as 
false as they are infamous, and they have 


— 


et ee ee 


for causes which will appear later on, 
Captain General Campos had the enmity 
of the two Spanish parties, while he was 
supported by the autonomistas. 


The Cry for Blood. 


When the Spanish forces began to fall 
back before the impetuous insurgents the 
Spaniards were wild with rage and longed 
to start a wholesale massacre of those 
whom they suspected. Campos stood in 
their way, however, and accepted the pa- 


‘roles of all insurgents who gave up their 


arms. He insisted that the proper place 


| fleld of battle, where they could be found 


| armed for defense. 


The Spanish hotbloods 
of Havana and the provinces cried out for 
massacre. 

In some way it became evident within the 
last six weeks that private par- 
ties in Havana received commu- 
nications from members of the Spanish 
ministry which should have gone to the 
captain general. Thus it will be seen that 
the intrigue to break down the captain 
general had its headquarters in the two 
places which should have given him their 
strongest support. It is true that smart- 
ing under his defeat at the battle of Colon, 
in December, he had tendered nis resigna- 
tion, but it is equally true that it was at 
the time declined, with a strong expression 
of confidence in his patriotism. It was 
upon this knowledge that the ultra Span- 
insisting upon 
the government accepting the resignation 


after it had definitely declined to accept it. | 


Closer and closer around the outskirts of 
Havana pressed the insurgents. A brush 
between some horsemen around Vedado, 
just six miles from the city, showed how 
bold the insurgents had beeome, and the 
explosion of a bomb in that town on the 
evening of Sunday, the lth of January, 
awoke the Spaniards to a realization of 
their danger. It was but the day before, 
Saturday the lith, that an immense Span- 


the | ish army had been stfung out from Ha- 


! vana to Batabano, as a wall to keep the 


insurgents in the province of Pinar del 
Rio, with the purpose of pressing them 
westward into the sea. The fact that the 


insurgents should have plunged right to | 


the gate of Havana on the day after and 
should have cut the telegraph wires and 
almost taken possession of Batabano sim- 
ultanecusly aroused the desire of the Span- 
iards to inaugurate a slaughter of all Cu- 
bans in the city. It was only by the most 
strenuous exertions that the captain gener- 
al prevented this carnival of blood, in 
which foreigners as well as Cubans would 
have Suffered. Several foreigners, aware 
of the trouble impending, approached the 


THE CUBAN FLAG AND MACHETE AND SCABBORD. 


been so branded by no less a person than 
the victim himself. The stories as printed 
abrcad are vastly different from the truth 
as known tn Havana, and <«s told on the 
day on which the culmination came. 

There are in Cuba three political parties, 
or, more properly speaking, juntas, . for 
the masses of the people dio not know what 
it is to take an interest in public affairs. 
Phe conservadores are believers in the right 
Givine of kings tc rule and take their gos- 
pel straight from Madrid; the reformistas 
are also ultra Spaniards, but claim that 
things are not all that they might be, and 
should be reformed, but without derogat- 
ing from the crown, Hence both these par- 
ties are essentially Spanish, and heve no 
room on their platforms for a Cuban. The 
autonomistas are Cubans, and, as the name 
tmpiies, they call for a local parliament 
and self-government. Strangely enough, 


captain general upon the matter and were 
assured by him that he would personally 
see to their protection. 
Gomez Breaks the Lines Again. 

The anger of the Spaniards coniinued to 
grow until on the night of Tuesday, the 
14th, it became known that General Maxi- 
mo Gomez had broken all lines formed to 
hem him in, and that his gallant horsemen 
had ridden zig-zag in the Spanish lines, 
compelling them, as the saying is, to look 
every way for Sunday. The next morning 
the Spanish papers denounced Campos, fol- 
lowing which took place the meeting in 
the exchange, of which Colonel Quesada 
is president. A resolution was sprung that 
all business houses should close up as a 
protest against the policy of Campos, and 
upon this there was presented the strange 


: 


ee ee there is no 
free speech, of the captain general being 


, 


denounced by the very men who are the 
partisans of tyranny and press censorship. 


What Campos Really Did Do. 


This reaches the point which by some | 


concert of action has been persistently 
misstated, when it is held out that Campos 
resigned. On the contrary he had no idea 
of resigning, and he considered his for- 
mer tender of it fully withdrawn. He was 
highly indignant when he heard of the 
conduct of the Spaniards, and resolved to 
teach them a lesson. He sent for the 
leaders of the three political parties to 
meet him in the palace. Answering his 
Summons they appeared, and were as- 
tounded when he addressed them, declar- 
ing the movement narrated to be treason- 
able. Turning to the conservadores present, 
with great vehemence he demanded fo 
know of them the meaning of their con- 
duct. At last one of them summoned up 
courage enough to say that they wanted 
a change of policy, as they thought thag 
more vigorous measures should be re- 
sorted to. The reformistas, when addressed, 
indorsed the statement already made. The 
autonomistas, however, declared their ful] 
faith fn the captain general. 

“I shall cable your statements to Mad- 
rid,” said the captain general, “and this 
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ried on, and the town of Bayamo ws, 
for a lot time, established as their capital. 
General Campos began his campaign 
against the rebels in this province, and 
was defeated in the battle of Jovita and 
Petaleja, leading to his crowning defeat at 


o. 
Retreating into the province of Puerto 


Principe, the rebels followed him, taking 
. his province is a rich graz 
ing country, abounding in horses and cat- 
tle. It was here that Gomez spent the 
summer, mounting his men, and preparing 
for the fall 
Santa Clara is the beginning of the su- 
gar cane region. In his advance into this 
province, Genera] Gomez began burning the 
cane fields, which he kept up the rest of 
the way. From Santa Clara city the Span- 
jards fell back to Colon, forming a cordon 
across the island in order to defend the 
province of Matanzas from invasion. By 
a bold dash on the center Gomez broke 
through and went, as Campos supposed, 


into the swamp of Zapata. This is that 


part of the province of Santa Clara west of 
Cienfuegos and running south of Matan- 


come of which must be the freedom of the 
island. Manuel Cespedes, at Yara, freed 
200 slaves held by him in order that they 
might take up arms against Spain. Other 
planters followed his example, and in the 
ten years’ war which followed these black 
men did valiant service, one of their number 
Antonio Maceo, rising to the rank of gen- 
eral, which he holds in the present war. 
The Broken Pledges. 

As year after year of conflict passed away 
the Spanish treasury became more and 
more depleted. It was resolved by the 
home government to send out to the island 
Martinez Campos, who was a statesman 
as well as a soldier, to bring the war to 
an end. He was instructed to treat with 
the rebels, to recognize them as men of 
Spanish blood, and to hold out the hand of 
fraternity to them. He did so, and the re- 
Sult was the conference of Zanjan, in which 
the insurgents agreed to lay down their 
arms upon General Campos’s promise that 
the island would be given -home rule. 

It may well be imagined that this did not 


meet the approval of that class of Span- 
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zas. 
He wheeled his men down to surround 
this swamp, when it developed that instead 


of the rebels being 


there. they were at 


large devastating the cane fields of Matan- 
zas about Union del Rey. 
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her commander general, Martinez Campos, 
called him from his retirement to restore 
order, and sent him out to Cuba, 

It is no wonder that, when brought face 
to face with the victims of. his broken 
pledges he could not find it fn his heart 
to deal with them harshly. The cry of 
‘Remember Zanjau”” was enough to make 
him believe that they had the better 
cause, 


Treason Reappears. 
Spaniards who had conspired, both in 
Cuba and in Spain, to nullify his pledges, 
again began their war upon him, for his 
success would mean the autonomy of the 
island and its deliverance from the plund- 


erers who had been fattening off of it. Not 


FAMILIES OF GUIRA MELENA FLEEING TO SALUD. 


warning you must take with you: Hence- 
forth remember that it is not Martinez 


Campos that you are dealing with, but the | 


captain general in time of war.”’ 

The importance of this declaration con- 
sists in the fect that as “captain general: 
in time of war’ he would order the in- 
stant death of any man who attempted to 
criticise his rule. It also proves 
th it, growing tired of the 
bioodthirsty cravings of the Spanish he had 
resolved to visit upon them the high pre- 
rogative of his office, and that he was g0- 
ing to continue in the government of the 
island. Immediately after dismissing tie 
politicians he went out upon the streets, 
accompanied by an aide, and spent several 
hours. 

Then Came the Clap. 

Within a few hours came the dispatca 
from Madrid telling Campos that his with- 
drawn resignation has been accepted. This 
was followed by all the fanciful phraseology 
of Spanish speech, in which “distinguished 
considerations’ were exchanged, and the 
office of captain general was turned over 
to General Marin. To show the animts 
of the Spanish government, this action 
was taken after a message from Campos, 
in which he informed that that he could 
not and would not depart from the princi- 
ples of civilized warfare. The advocates 
of blood had triumphed and Campos was 
dismissed. 

The Work of, Reactionaries. 

This opposition to Captain General Cam- 
pos has a history, which goes to show 
that Spain has the misfortune of falling 
into the hands of reactionaries who close 
their eyes to the future, live only in the 
pest and will not recognize the world 
moving about them. Spain and England 
were the main land-grabbers in the new 
world. They were equally intent upo 
plunder, and equally regardless of the 
rights of others. Thousands of English- 
men and Spaniards expatriated themselves 
to find in the Americas, homes and for- 
tunes, only to find that their worst ene- 
mies were the brethren whom they had left 
behind them. The English colonists early 
resisted the encroachments of the mother 
country, and the revolution of 1776 taught 
Great Britain a lesson which she heeded, 
and her remaining colonies, blessed with 
autonomy, are more loyal than the Eng- 
lish themselves. Unfortunately for Spain, 
she had neither a Burke in her cortes nor 
a Pitt in her cabinet, and she went blun- 
dering along making exactions of her 
colonies, as stupidly blind after they 
began to drop out of her grasp 
as when the soldiers of Cortes, Pizzaro 
and DeSoto first pierted the great wilds. 
Cuba alone remains, the richest and yet 
the most misgoverned of all her colonies. 
The story of how her brave people have 
groaned and suffered is too tedious to 
enter upon, suffice it to say that in 1868 
there broke out a revolt, of which the 
present is but @ continuation, and the out- 
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lards who were in Cuba for the purpose of 
looting the people; of the office holders, nor 
of their patrons in Spain, who were re- 
ceiving a large percentage of the steal- 
ings. These men did not want to see their 
places usurped by men who lived in Cuba, 
and who would be held to accountability 
for taxes and disbursements. They at 
omce begun their.warfare upon the only 
statesman who has had the foresight to 
place his nation upon the line of progress. 
Campos, as a man of honor, sought in vain 
to make good his word to the disbanded 
revolutionists. The fact that they were al- 
ready disbanded and unable to enforce their 
claims appealed to his high sense of chiv- 
alry and he made their cause his own. 
Not only did the Spanish government re- 
fuse to carry out the pledged word of its 
representative, but the entire war debt was 
placed upon Cuba, while the tariff system 
was so fixed as to take away the income of 
the island. For ten years Cuba has been 
paying an average interest charge of $13,- 
000,000. If the cost of the present war 
should be added, as it certainly will, if 
Spain is successful, the annual interest 
to be met will not be less than $30,000,000. 
The Industrial Stringency. 
To meet this staggering burden the sugar 
and tobacco planters had to go to work, 
in 1879, with a demoralized labor system, 
owing to the abolition of slavery. It was 
as hard to throw off the luxuriant customs 
of the slave era as it was to make of the 
emancipated workman an efficient laborer. 
Every year found the labor more unrelia- 
ble, the planter poorer and his taxes higher. 
There were personal debts of the past 
generation to pay that were the drain of 
extravagance; there were obligations con- 


tracted for new machinery in order to 


meet the new requirements of business. 
These exactions were weighing upon the 
shoulders of property owners who had 
been largely bulwarks of Spanish supre- 
macy. In .the fall of 1894 they made a 
pitiable appeal to the Spanish cortes for 
relief, and the answer was an order from 
the government to disperse and hold no 


‘more meetings. Depressed, disheartened, 


| 
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they went home {o nurse their grief 
against an ungrateful government. 


The Time Had Come. 

Now was the time for the Cuban patriots 
to strike! 

The flame had been kept alive by Jose 
Marti, who for years had been organizing 
his exiled countrymen so as to be ready 
for the favored moment. In February of 
1895 General Maceo landed in Baracoa, ac- 
companied by Marti, and the struggle be- 
gan. Maximo Gomez, who was chief in com- 
mand in 1878, appeared and was given his 
old rank. 

The whole province of Santiago de Cuba 
was aflame, and the planters, the old-time 
conservatives, were friendly neutrals. 
Spain, which had dishonored the pledge of 


only that, but it meant liberalism in Spain. 

Every general officer in the service, ex- 
cept Marin, combined to make the failure 
of thé new captain general certain. They 
carried out, his orders bunglingly;: they 
gave encouragement to his adversaries. 
General Campos began his campaign in the 
province of Santiago de Cuba.. He was 
driven westward through Puerto Principe, 
Santa Clara, Matanzas and back into Ha- 
vana. He was conscious all the time of 
the treason of #§s generals and the treach- 
ery of the exclusive Spanish element in 
Havana; and it is no wonder that in his 
parting address, before taking ship for his 
return home, he denounced this class 
of Spaniards for having “lost the Ameri- 
cas to Spain.” 

The Gallant Insurgents. 

While the Spaniards were thus plotting 
against each other, 
manding officer in the back and crying for 
the days of old when the gutters ran with 


blood, the insurgents were gathering 
strength and riding like free lances over 
the island. A more picturesque figure than 
Genera] Gomez would be hard to find. He 
is a man of education, a fine horseman, a 
typical soldier, who carries his life as light- 
ly as he does the button on his sleeva In 
conversation he shows wonderful acquaint- 
ance with the career of all the military 
leaders of the world. Of General W. T. 
Sherman, he is an ardent admirer, whilst 
General Sheridan is his ideal of a cavalry 
rider. A man so equipped, fearless yet pru- 
dent, broad-minded and awake to the influ- 
ence of public opinion, he is just the man 
to give character to a cause, whilst at the 
same time he organizes an incongruous 
host into an admirable body of well-discip- 
lined men. To hear him talk, as I did, 
of his past work, of the reasons for these 
parts of it which needed explanation, is to 
come to the conclusion that he knows what 
he is about, and can be safely trusted to 
take no step that cannot be defended be. 


fore the bar of public opinion, 
The Marks of Genius. 

The growth of General Gomez’s plans 
show the wonderful development of his 
mind, and his capacity for seizing upon 
great occasions when presented to him. It 
was an inspiration to call an unarmed 
people into the field of battle simply armed 
with the machete, and that weapon hav- 
ing been found effective, the people of Cu- 
ba were at once fully armed in the, most 
simple manner. A reeent article se well 
tells all about this instrument that its 
‘words may be followed. The machete is the 
South and Central American agricultural 
tool. It is pronounced as if spelled mah- 
chay-tay, with the accent on the “ay’’ of 
the second syllable. It is the husband- 
mars implement in all sugar-growing 
countries. There are some three or four 
hundred styles used in Brazil,.the Central 
American states, Mexico and San Domin- 
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| go. Each country uses @ different style, 


stabbing their com- [ 
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and of each there are about a hundred va- 
rieties. But wherever it appears and what- 
ever its style, it is a murderous weapon 
in the hands of those accustomed to its 
use. It has played no small part in the 
history of all uptisings in the Spanish-speak 
ing provinces. But in Cuba it has done 
such execution that if the island should 
win her freedom the machete ought to be 
included in the coat-of-arms of Cuba libra. 
In Cuba every man except those who live 
in the big cities like Havana, is familiar 
with the use of the machete. The rank 
and file of the Cuban insurgents, who come 
from the plantations, are not skilled in the 
use of firearms. But they make up for it 
by the use or the ferocity with which 
they engage in a close-quarter encounter 
with the Spanish soldiery with the faithful 
machete. When this is the case, the Span- 
ijard fares badly, and the machete man 
leaves a lot of bloody corpses or wounded 
bodies behind him. One of the horrible 
features of a field of battle where machetes 
have been used is the number of partly 
beheaded, ripped opem bodies that are 
found. 


How the Machete Is Used. 

“A young Cuban explained the most com- 
mon manner of using the machete. It is 
entirely different from.sword practice, 
the thrust is not employed at all. The aim 
of the machete user is to cut, rip and tear 
his opponent and disable or kill at once. 
Among the insurgents the privates, who 
are armed with machetes, carry the weap- 
on in the scabbard at the left side of the 
belt or dangling from a chain about his 
right wrist. In any case the weapon is not 
held for use until the lines are within a 
few yards of each other. When the word 
is passed the machete is pulled from its 
scabbard with an upward stroke diagon- 
ally to the right, with the lengest and 
sharpe edge toward the enemy. This con- 
stitutes one stroke, and is aimed at the 
abdomen of the attacked person with the 
design of, cutting or tearing the body be- 
low the waist. With the weapon raised 
to the length of the right arm, the wrist is 
simply turned over, and the machete makes 
a stroke back to the left so as to slash the 
attacked person’s neck, and, if possible, 
partially behead him. With still one more 
turn of the wrist the edge of the machete 
strikes downward, cleaving the body again. 
This is all done with wonderful dexterity. 
These strokes are the easiest form of at- 
tack to learn among edged weapons. In 
the hands of the insurgents who are habit- 
uated to the use of the machete and are 
very strong, the blows are described as 
wicked. Many times heads are all but sev- 
ered from the body, and a machete wound 
is usually fatal. 

“The machete, as used by the insurgents 
at present, is a very cheap and ordinary 
looking affair and costs less than a dollar. 


A Cuban who had been with the ime 
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and the hoisting of the black flag. | 
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a community on the island a 
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RECEIVING A REBEL CHIEF. 


It is made in*England and Germany. The 
blades are from twenty to thirty inches 
long. Some of them have a blade slightly 


curved backward toward a thick, dull edge, . 


with a rounded point curved back to the 
thick edge, The favorite, and the one which 
has done the most damage to the Spanish 
forces, was the thirty-inch blade, about 
three inches wide, long, straight and clean 
looking, and with the end cut off diagonal- 
ly to a point as a milliner cuts the ends of 
a ribbon bow. The handle is of rough- 
looking bone, the handle of the blade being 
run through the center and fastened to- 
gether with what look like four ordinary 
nails with the heads cut off. There is no 
guard at all, and the machete man often 
gets his fingers badly wounded. That is 
the simplest machete. Others have the 
bones handle curved to fit the palm of the 
hand. When the Cuban lusbandman gets 
his machete it isn’t at all sharp. He, how- 
ever, whets it up until it cuts very easily. 
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 JAMESON’S RAID 


The Story of the 


Causes Which Led to | 
Its Effect. alae 


MVE CONFLICT HAS NOT REACHED ITS END 


Di Cecil Rhodes Have a Hand in It? If He Did. His Control of South 
{ Africa May Be.at an End. 


HE Dark Continent is attracting the attention of 


the world. Right on the 


heels of the sensation cre. 


ated by the raid of Dr. Jameson and its failure 


comes 


the news of the tragic death of Prince Henry 


of Battenburg. It may seem to the casual observer 
that a death by fever is not tragic, but with the 
circumstances Surrounding this one the adjective is 
not misplaced. The marriage of Henry eof Batten- 
burg and Princess Beatrice was unpopular because 
of the princess’s German extraction, the German in- 
fluences at court being looked upon with suspicion 
by the people of England; because of the fact that 


position of the prince was so unimportant 
lance; and especially because the prince was 
g a big royal family like that of Victoria is 
was said to be a god fellow, and his wife 


apparently as to make it a 
poor, and this thing of sup- 
an expensive luxury. The 
seems to have been very 


in pore with him. All this, however, did not count with the people. 
It was with a view, if possible, of earning some distinction with his sword 


» jthat the son-in-law of Queen Victoria decided to 
_jpat down the obstreperous king of Ashantee. 
- fbehind on shipboard reached England the peo 
‘ on royalty, and the tone of the comment 
‘augh was still on their lips came the news 
"jeumbed to the Swamp fever, and was dead. 
4 : As to south Africa, the absorbing question now is: 
t anc in the Jameson raid? It is a question that will p 
a until Rhodes speaks. He is a Man of Destiny—but what 


 Maestiny ?” 
‘WHE STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL 


Jameson’s Raid and the Effect It May 
" Have on the Career of Rhodes. 

© The death of Prince Henry is the latest 
‘gyent of interest in the African situation, 
“bat ft is by no means as important in the 
‘political world as was that at whose head 
-was Dr. Jameson., We people in America 
gre very ignorant about Africa. The im- 
- pression we have had from our early study 
"ef the geographies and from following the 
career of Stanley, who gave us more light 
|g one part of the Dark Continent than 
_we have ever had before, was that Africa 
‘knew nothing except barbarity, and that 
‘the white man who went there virtually 
tok his life in his hand. Wihat hew been 
Mitten about the recent trouble in the 
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of Cecil Rhodes’s strongest critics. 


has had a tendency therefore to 
tract the attention of the public to that 
m@ection of the world where not only for- 
are being made in the gold and 
‘@iamond fields, but where there has grown 
ED a substantial civilization. 
_ Itis a good many years since the strug- 
He between European powers for the pos- 
/Sssion of this south African country was 
“begun. The first solid foothold was gotten 
‘by the Dutch, and it is from them that 
-the sturdy farmers who called themselves 
Boers are descended. They found at Cape 
Colony a delightful climate, one very much 
lke that of Georgia and South Carolina. 
They found a fertile region where their 
4 in agriculture, grape culture and 
| Wool-growing brought them good returns, 
'@md they established themselves there, 
_owly but surely pushing back the black 
| Metives who confronted them. Cape Town 
» Wasestablished. What is now Cape Colony 
| Mospered and the English, seeing the value 
Of the country, went down to take pos- 
ray Gradually the Boers were pushed 
|Back. They wanted to live by themselves. 
They were a peaceful, quiet people, and 
they Moved back from tthe sea. 


Ls: Across the Vaal. 
i B sda the discovery of the diamond mines 
Kimberly came the great influx not only 
“fm England, but from the other parts of 
_ the world: and the Boers were again dis- 
3 England had in the meantime 
-her foot upon this valuable corner 
_™ the earth, and it passed under her con- 
L Many of the Boers remained quiet 
2 84d content in Cape Colony, but others 
bs Went inland until they reached the valley 
| the Vaal and took their habitation north 
% establishing the south African re- 
a or as it was generally known the 
| paren. Here they rested in peace for 
fegey Treaties with other nations left 
(a, 9 ePublic unto themselves, but with 
ome etanding that they were not to 
g. filiances with other nations without 
—.. e0sent of England. In the Zulu wars 
= followed they had the active as- 
wm Of the soldiers of the British em- 
Ss] aid it was these soldiers which 
=. = em and their republic from being 
Dae 88t of existence. Later on came the 
a Of the English to absorb them, and 
te. “F8t time in many years the Eng- 
oes Went down in defeat. The Boers 

ot. . “8Molested after that. 
. aa lony and all the country along the 
a Pered. The British chartered .@ 
iw “Ader which much of the de- 
wan Was done, and at whose head 
ime a Rhodes, who has made himself. 
‘Sap ‘the World’s great men, and kept 
he. > OUt. They could not absorb the 
Sar 4? 8° they went around it to the. 
a Bechuanaland and then going 
Mo tPove the Transvaal, operating in 

eo end and Mashonaland. ¥ 

Mo. Pout 1899 that the discovery of 
hee, S°ld properties was made in 
Meena. Pretoria is the capital of 
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Reman 37.224 about 100 miles south was 
Mere t located on what were con-_ 
ite..." ‘ands—Johannesburg. The 

~eahess of the land was due to 


accompany the expedition to 
When the news of his remaining 
ple and the papers said the laugh 
was jeering ridicule. While the 
that the poor fellow had suc 


Did Rhodes have a 
robably not be answer- 
will be the e 


| its consisting of what now are termed the 


Toofs, and these roofs have proved the 


greatest gold-bearing fields of modern dis- 
covery. 


The Johannesburg of Today. 

Johannesburg sprung up in a night. The 
news of the discoveries of gold which were 
made by the English prospectors spread 
like wildfire, and the quiet little hamlet of 
a few days before became a boom town of 
the character that Bret Harte, Mark Twain 
and Eugene Field have written so much. 
It was a repetition of the '49 days in Cali- 
fornia. 

The attraction which gold has to the 
average Britisher is proverbial. From Cape 
Colony and from the other British settle- 
ments they rushed to Johannesburg, and 
every steamer which came to Cape Town 
or to Delagoa Bay brought out a fresn 
supply cf young Englishmen, many of 
them, of course, the black sheep, and 
many others, being prespectors in ajl 
walks of life. For a time they tured 
their attention only to their search for 
gold, and that has absorbed the greater 
part of their attention since. They found, 
however, that the government was in the 
hands of the Boers, and in a way that 
showed fhat they intended to keep control. 
The newcomers became known as Uitiand- 
ers, which means “outsiders,” and it was 
evident from the start that they were to 
remain Uitlanders in their relationship to 
the government in so far as the control of 
affairs was concerned. When they ex- 
pressed a derire to take any part in handling 
the affairs of government, whether of the 
town, which they had practically appro- 
priated to themselves, or of the republic, 
they were met with the law which required 
a fourteen years’ residence before a man 
was entitled to the elective franchise. it 
was this restriction of their power to have 
a hand in running things which has caused 
great dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Englishmen; for to all intents and pur- 
poses the Uitlanders are Englishmen, and 
to be ruled by an apparently unfriendly 
hand was something which went decidedly 
against their grain. They numbered about 
60,000, while there were about 15,000 of the 
Boers. 

There has been no open clash, but there 
was a great deal of dissatisfaction, and it 
is very evident from later developments 
that the recent attack from without had 
its inception within the republic. 

Dr. Jameson’s Work. 

Just north of the Transvaal the opera- 
tions in Matabeleland were going on under 
the direction of Dr. Jameson, a@ young 
Scotchman who, having made a fortune 
in the practice of his profession in the 
Kimberly mining country, had been :n- 
duced by Cecil Rhodes to take control of 
the affairs of the chartered company in 
that part of the continent. The first news 
which the outside world received of the 
movement upon the Transvaal came in the 
shape of the news that the Englishmen 
under Jamesonhad been defeated by the 
forces of sturdy yeomanry under President 
Kruger. The British government promptly 
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lose all their property, but may escape 
with their lives. The fellows with no prop- 
erty will have little chance for life. Dr. 
Jameson and his followers are, according 
to the treaty provisions, to be tried in Eng- 
land. That, if found guilty, they will be 
sentenced to imprisonment, and some of 
them perhaps to penal servitude, is almost 
certain. 

They failed. Had they succeeded in their 
endeavor to overthrow the republic, would 
their action have been so promptly dis- 
avowed? That is a question for students 
of history to consider. 

Did Rhodes Have a Hand? 

The apparent effort to connect Cecil 
Rhodes and the chartered company with 
the Jameson plot is one of the most inter- 
esting and one of the most important 
phases of the situation. There ts no man 
in the world who does not hold official po- 
sition who attracts as much attention today 
as does Cecil Rhodes. He went to Cape 
Town when sixteen years of age, hoping 
that the climate would benefit his wreck- 
ed health. His early death from consump- 
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PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


tion was predicted. Rhodes grew up with 
the country. He was largely if not entirely 
responsible for the existence of the char- 
tered company, and if not that, he is 
responsible for the great success which has 
met its undertakings. Rhodes is evidently 
a masterful man, and what might be called 
a smooth politician. He became premier 
of Cape Colony. He found a lot of difficult 
problems facing him and a lot of different 
elements which he had to control. How 
he worked it all out, how he became the 
‘“‘uncrowned king’’ of South Africa is a 
matter with which everybody is familiar. 
He is one of the men who has exercised 
great power and apparently he has exer- 
cised it well. While naturally his feelings 
have all been with England he has suc- 
ceeded in retaining among his supporters 
the mrembers of the Afrikander party, 
whose aim is the ultimate combination of 


‘all the states of South Africa into a union 


of some kind. It is because of his prom- 


.thousand yards 


bushed and we could not get at them. 
On Wednesday evening a thousand Boers 
appeared on a ridge in open order two 
long. Concealed Boers 
continued firing from every direction. We 
could not charge, but when the Boers 
vanished under the fire of our guns, we fol- 
lowed them. We were compelled to re- 
treat. We were under a hot fire all night. 
We laagered and slept in the saddle. We 
were all fagged out. 

“Only one chance remained, to push 
through the Boer lines at any cost and 
escape. At dawn of Thu.sday we were 
fired at heavily from the village of Sluiter. 
My horse was shot under me. Horses and 
men were falling on all sides of the hill 
where we stood. We were hotly engaged 
on all sides with 4,000 intrenched men, but 
had no cover ourselves. The wounded 
were dragged alcng in wagons. All were 
in the open and at the mercy of the Boers. 
It was bitterly cold. Our hands were ’be- 
numbed. The cdds were ten to one against 
us. Uur men were cursing Johannesburg. 
Cries for water went up on every side. 
The suefferings of the wounded were 
dreadful. Not an enemy was in sight. 
All the fighting was done: from ambush. 
The situation was hopeless. We could only 
stand and be shot down. 

“The Jameson party’s flag of truce went 
up. It was an old shirt. The Boers con- 
tined to fire for another ten minutes. The 
Pretoria artillery arrived and opened 
fire. Our Maxims could have knocked the 
spots out of them, but we had no ammuni- 
tion. At first we thought the guns were 
the artillery of our allies. 

“*Thank God! The Rand fellows at 
last!’ was the cry that went up. Our hope 


. was short-lived. The firing stopped. The 


Boers rode up on us from every direction. 
They gave us food, for lack of which we 
were nearly dead. Jameson asked if our 
fives would be srared if we surrendered. 

‘“**Yes,’ the Boers’ leader replied, ‘the 
lives of the men will be spared, but not 
yours.’ 

““*Never mind me!’ cried Jameson; ‘sur- 
render!’ 


“I escaped by representing myself as. 


a Times correspondent. They let me go. 
The others they took to Johannesburg. 
The Boer losses have been ridiculously 
understated They must have lost at 
least one hundred men. I was at the 
taking of Mandalay, in 1885; was in the 
Black mountains, was the first ‘up in the 
Ruby expedition under General Stewart, 
where I was shot in the chest and fore- 
head, but I never_saw braver men than 
Jameson’s. 

“What do I think of Jim himself and 
his generous blunder? 

" the blunder! Jameson’s simply 
the grandest man I ever nret!’ 


It Means Party Harmony. 
From The Augusta Chronicle. 

The executive committee could not do 
a thing that would chime in better with 
the sentiments of the people than to call 
one convention to discharge all the work 
that is before the party. 

It is tmue that the practice heretofore 
has been to hold two conventions in pres- 
idental years—one to elect delegates to the 
national convention, and after the national 
convention another to nominate state house 
officers, a governor and pgesidential elec- 
tors. But there is nothing obligatory upon 
the party to adhere to this practice if it 
be the sense of the party that a different 
practice is to be preferred. 

There are two reasons why the one con- 
vention idea should prevail. First, because 
the tendency of public opinion in Georgia 
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The Unfortunate Prince’s Career and 
His Death. 


KING PREMPEH, OF ASHANTI 


His Defiance of Great 


And What 
Britain Brought Him. 


HE HAD TO KISS A BRITISHER’S BOOTS 


Impressive Ceremonies Which; Indi- 
cated the Subjection of the Ashan- 
. tees—The Latest Incident. 


The relationship between King Prempeh 
and the empire of Great Britain—the whys 
and wherefores of the Ashanti expedition— 
form a conundrum which the Americen 
public generally has given up. 

It is another phase of the African situ- 
ation and one which is even less under- 
stood than the raid of Dr. Jameson. The 
gold coast sounds fascinating and natur- 
ally one expects to find the hands of Great 
Britain on all of it, or at least on a por- 
tion, and that is just what you do find. 

Take your map of Africa, and where it 
bulges out to the left you will find the gold 
coast, and on it the territory of AshantL 
It is in the region near the equator, sev- 
eral hundred miles north of the Congo. 
The fact that the queen’s son-in-law and 
her grandson accompanied this expedition 
which was sent out to bring King Prem- 
peh into subjection, gave the expedition 
an importance in the eyes of the’ British- 
ers, and indeed of the world, which it 
would not have otherwise received, and, of 
course, the sad death of Prince Henry of 
Battenberg has emphasized this. 

The Timber in Ashanti 

In looking for the origin of the difficulty 
which lead to this expedition we have to 
go back to the year 1888. Lord Knutsford 
decided in that year to send a British rep- 
resentative to the court of Coomassie or 
Humassi. King Prempeh owed a debt of 
$500,000, which was due England on ascount 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expedition in 1873, 
but despite this Prempeh claimed to be an 
independent sovereign over a_ territory 
which includes 96,000 square miles. In 1894 
the acting governor of the gold coast coi- 
ony sent him word that a British resident 
was to be sent to his capital with power 
to define the limits of Ashanti, to “decide 
whether repressive action should be taken 
in the case of rebellious chiefs and to ex- 
ercise supervision over the kingdom gen- 
erally.’’ These demands were resented by 
Prempeh, who sent two princes to England 
in the hope of perfecting some sort of an 
arrangement. Both Lord Roseberry and 
Mr. Chamberlain referred them back to 
the governor of the gold coast, and they 
got no relief. Then this expedition was fit- 
ted out. 

The march from the coast to Coomassie 
is through 140 miles of jungle, but the 
news received from there indicates that 


the British troops, who were supplemented 
by a battalion of a West India regiment 
and a battalion of Houssas, had no diffi- 
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THE MAKING OP A CITY; JOHANNESBURG IN 1895. 


upon his head the wrath of some of the 
more aggressive elements of Cape Colony, 
who have insisted that his policy was one 
of retrogression rather than of progress. 
It is this sentiment which was recently 
presented so strongly by Olive Shreiner, 
the well known writer, and which coming 
from her pen attracted the attention of the 
world. On the other hand, the Afrikander 
party has believed in him, and as a 
prominent member of that party who was 
recently in Atlanta expressed himself; 
they do not believe that Rhodes is respon- 
sible for Jameson’s plot. Rhodes is now 
on his way to England and when he talks 
the whole world will listen. 
The Story of Jameson’s Attack. 

The first authentic story of the Jameson 
attack comes front a quasi-American, 
Captain Thatcher, who seems to be one 
of the best known globe trotters and who 
was wita Jameson, making his escape at 
the time of hi8 surrender. Here is the 
story he told a World correspondent: 

‘The column started on Sunday after- 
We wer’ six hundred strong. Be- 
there were one hundred Kaffirs. 


sides, 
eight Maxim 


There were three wagons, 
and three Whitworth guns. We knew 
what we were goirg to do. It is all rub- 
bish about our thinking we were going to 
fight natives. We counted on support 
from the Rand. There was no other col- 
umn, and we realized that we had no 
official support. We continued marching 
until Tuesday without pause. The days 
were hot and the nights were cold. The 
first shot was fired by the Boers, on Tues- 
day night. We were twenty miles from 
Krugersdorp. It came from about six 
hundred yards’ range. We replied with 
the Maxims, and they cleared out. 

“We laagered (camped within a circle 
of wagons) five miles further on. We got 
no sieep, but ate ravenously. 

“At daybreak we started again, and were 
close to Krugersdorp, when suddenly we 
were fired on from all sides. We fought 
only putts of smoke. The Boers were ant- 
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saving the time and expense that is in- 
volved in so many different conventions 
an elections. We have too much politics. 
The better custom is for the people to 
carefully select the delegates to be sent 
up from each county to the state con- 
vention, and to clothe them with authority 
to transact all the business that is neces- 
sary for the year in that line. The people 
have no money to spend in unnecessary 
conventions, and there is no necessity for 


more than one this year. 

The second reason why there should be 
but one convention is that it will give 
the democrats of Georgia an opportunity 
to declare their own sentiments, to nom- 
inate officers for the state, delegates to 
the national convention and presidential 
electors all at once, and untrammeled by 
the sway of faction, and unembarrassed 
by a national declaration that may not 
be in harmony with the sentiments of 
Georgia democracy. The platform of 
principles declared by Georgia democrats 
and the delegates elected upon it would 
have their influence in the national con- 
vention, and whatever the national declar- 
ations might be the chosen electors would 
of course stand for the nominees of the 
party, and so cast Georgia’s vote. 

There would be no loss to Georgia in 
adopting the one convention idea. She 
would not sacrifice a single principle, or 
forfeit a single privilege. But she would 
Save a second expensive coming together 
of delegates from all over the state, and 
an unnecessary wrangle that might occur 
over the election of presidential electors 
and the construction of the state plat- 
form after the national declaration had 
been made. Let the party send its rep- 
resentatives to Atlanta empowered to trans- 
act all the business at one time and be 
done with it. Other democratic states 
are adopting this policy, and Georgia 
should join the lists in this wise depart- 
ure from the old rule isis 
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culty whatever in taking possession. The 
story of the British occupation of Ashanti 
is told in recent cablegrams. An account 
sent to The World from Cape Coast is as 
follows: | 

“The troops formed in the principal 
Square of Coomassie at 7 a. m. last day. 
Sir Francis Scott and his staff took seats in 
a semi-circle in the square shortly after- 
wards and an officer was sent to the pal- 
ace to tell King Prempeh that if he did not 
appear within five minutes he would. be 
taken from his palace by force. 

“The king, after a show of resistance, ac- 
companied the officer to the square, where 
he took his seat upon the stool of state. 

“After a few formal words had passed 
between the king and Sir rrancis through 
the interpreters, the king descended from 
his stool and shook hands with the Brit- 
ish commander. The king was then intro- 
duced to the British governor. who recited 
the negotiations which had taken place be- 
tween the representatives of Great Britain 
and Ashantee, ending by informing the 
king that he must formally submit to 
Great Britain and give up immediately 
50,0v0 ounces of gold as an indemnity for 
the expense of the British expedition. The 
king was also informed that he must keep 
the streets clean, maintain order among 
the populace and that he would be held re- 
sponsible for any disturbance among the 
natives. ax 8 

“King Prempeh was greatly impressed by 
the show of force in the square, the Max- 
im guns being conveniently posted and 
every yard being utilized by the British 
and their native allies. 

“Finally the king, through an interpreter, 
replied that he was ready to submit to 
the British, took off his crown and san- 
dals and advanced to the seats, formed by 
biscuit boxes, upon which Sir Francis 
Scott and the governor were seated, sur- 
rounded by their staffs. His then 
p:aced his head between the feet of Sir 
Francis Scott and those of the British gov- 


ernor, clasping them with his hands as a | 
mark of complete submission. 

“This act greatly impressed the Ashan- 
tees. They were greatly agitated and talk- 
ed excitedly. But they made no attempt at 
resistance. The governor made the king 
rise, and reminded him that he had been 
requested to pay immediately 0,000 ounces 
of gcld to the representatives of Great Bri- 
tain. The king wus greatly agitated, and 
said he only possessed 380 ounces cf gold 
and had no means of collecting the 50,000 
ounces demanded. The governor replied 
that such a statement was mere child’s 
play, and that the king’s ability to pay the 
amount demanded was well known. 

“King Prempeh asked for time, but the 
governor answered that upon a previous 
occasion the Ashantees had failed to keep 
their promises made to the British and that 
the latter had no intention of giving them 
the opportunity of doing the same thing 
again. The governor then abruptly an- 
nounced that King Prempeh, the queen 
mother, the king’s father and the ether 
chiefs of importance would be taken as 
prisoners to Cape Coast castle. The g0v- 
ernor’s words fell like a thunderbolt upon 


the assemblage of Ashantees and there 


was an-fmpetuous movement. An order 
was given, however, to the troops, which 
Placed them in readiness to fire in case of 
recessity and the Ashantees fell back in 
dismay. 

“One of the chiefs rose from his seat 
near King Prempeh and uttered some shrill 
words in a loud tone. These were -nter- 
preted as saying that the Ashantees com- 
plained that the replies which their am- 
bassadors had brought back from Great 
Eritain had misled them, and that the 
Ashantees, therefore, were not to blame. 
The governor, in reply, said that their an- 
Ssahs (ambassadors) would also be made 
prisoners and taken to Cape Coast castle. 
A strong guard of British troops then 
moved forward suddenly and surrounded 
the king, the queen mother, the king’s 
father, the prominent chiefs and the aem- 
bassadors. The prisoners were quickly re- 
moved to a large house, which was sur- 
rounded by the guard, and -hen the 
Ashantees were quietly dispersed by the 
troops. 

“King 
chiefs taken with him will be kept at Cape 
Coast castle until the 50,000 ounces of gold 
demanded by the British governor is forth- 
coming, and until all the other questions 


connected with the expedition and its ob-. 


jects have been arranged. The Ashantee 
ambhassedors accused of having misled 
their people will be tried, and, if found 
guilty, severely punished.”’ 

It is highly probable that the whole ter- 
ritory of Ashantee will now pass under 
British protection and that means anoth- 
er strong foothold has been taken by Great 
Britain on the valuable territory of Afri- 
ca. The proposition of a protectorate was 
made in 1891 and the scheme met with fa- 
vor at the hands of most of the tribes 
by which King Prempeh’s territory is sur- 
rounded. The king’s standard is not near- 
ly of as much strength as it was in "74, 
for sinte that time many of the tributary 
tribes have withdrawn from the Ashantee 
empire. Among these are Inquanta, the 
Adansi, and the Dadiassi of Kokofu. 
kingdom of Dejuabin, to the north, with 
several adjacent territories, withdrew from 
the empire soon after the war of 1874. 

Former Troubles. 


The settlements in this part of Africa 
were first made by the Dutch in the 
seventeenth century. The English, in 
the times of the commonwealth and of the 
reign of Charles II, took from the Dutch 
a large part of this dominion. The re- 
mainder has been gradually transferred 
to Great Britain by amicable arrangements 
completed in 1872. The largest native race 
is that of the Fantis, under a British pro- 
tectorate. Their defense has repeatedly 
involved England in wars against the once 
powerful Ashanti empire. In 1874 Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley captured and burnt Coomas- 
sie. Cape Coast Castle was then the only 
British military station and the base of 
operations in that campaign, but it is now 
superceded by Accra, a town eighty miles 
from Cape Coast Castle to the east, the 
present seat of the government. 

In the expedition commanded by Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley the Ashanti capital was 
reached on February 5Sth, after fighting the 
battles of Amoahsu, on February 4th, 
which involved two days’ delay. The loss 
at Amoafu was one British officer, Major 
Baird, and two privates of the Forty-Second 
regiment killed, with twenty-one officers 
and 189 British soldiers wounded, besides 
thirty-five wounded among the native aux- 
iliary troops. At Ordahsu Lieutenant Eyre 
was killed and six officers and about sixty 
of the men were wounded. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s force actually engaged did not 
amount to more than 1,800, while the num- 
ber of the Ashantis was estimated at 12,- 
000. The Ashanti empire was then ruled 
by Kwoffii-Karikari, called at that time 
“Coffee Calcalli.” 

The Story of the Dead Prince. 

Prince Henry, of Battenberg, was mar- 
ried to the Princess Beatrice, the youngest 
child of Queen Victoria, in 1885. The town 
from which the princes of Battenberg 
takes their title is a small place containing 
about 1,000 inhabitants and situated in 
the grand duchy of Hesse Darmstaudt. 
Forty-six years ago the father of Prince 
Henry, who was Prince Alexander, of 
Hesse, contracted a morgantic marriage 
with Julia, the countess of Hauke; Upon 
this lady, who died recently and whose 
father was at one time minister of war 
of Poland, the title of princess of Batten- 
berg was conferred, and it was in this 
way that the offspring of the union, whose 
rank necessarily followed that of their 
mother, were enabled to assume the style 
and degree of princess. Five children were 
the issue of the marriage, four sons and a 
daughter. The eldest, Princess Marie, mar- 
ried Count Schonberg. Then came Prince 
Louis, a captain in the British navy who 
married Princess Victoria of Hesse, the 
daughter of Princess Alice; then the late 
Prince Alexander, of Bulgaria; then Prince 
Henry, who has just died; and the young- 
est, Prince Francis Joseph, a captain in the 
Hessian Guards. 

Prince Henry was born in 1858. He was 
an exceedingly handsome man and it used 
to be said of him after his marriage, that 
he had’ the finest mustache in the United 
Kingdom. From the pictures taken at the 
time it seems to have been one much like 
that which has just been inaugurated 
governor of Ohio. Prince Henry was an 
athiete, a fine figure and looked er ee 
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BATTENBURG'S EXD | 


and other members of thé royal family, but 
it was a love match and the prince had the 
good sense and the good fortune to make 
a hit with his mother-in-law. It is said 
that another reason that swayed the queen 
in his advocacy of the marriage was that 
her oldest daughters having been taken 
away from her by marriage, and Princess 
Beatrice being her favorite child, she wan- 
ted a son-in-law who could come to England 
to live. It was made a condition of the 
marriage that the princess should not 
leave her mother’s side and it was probably 
with not very much regret that Prince 
Henry agreed to this condition. 
Financially, as well as every other way, 
it was certainly a good thing for the prince. 
His only income at the time of his mar- 
riage was a lieutenant’s pay of less than 
$500 a year. Parliament gave the princess 
a dowry of $150,000, with an annual pension 
of $30,000. It was the request for this money 
which had more than anything else to do 
with making the match so popular in Eng- 
land. At the time of his marriage the 
prince knew scarcely any English and he 
had to be coached in making his responses 
in the marriage ceremony. Little wonder 
then that in a country where German in- 
fluences were unpopular that this marriage 


Prempeh, his relatives and the, 


The - 


ldier. marriage to Princess 
Basa by he paleen Of Wares | 


|} should have been unpopular. Their mar- 


ried life has been uneventful. The prince 
has been governor of the Isle of Wight and 
of Carisbrooke Castle. : 


Wanted To Win Fame. 


The prince joined the Ashanti expedition 
from the desire to win some sort of re- 
nown which would give him a higher place 
in the opinion of the English people. 
Though not really an officer of the regular 
army he was indicated as a colonel on the 
army list, and “colonel” in Great Britain 
has more meaning than in Georgia or Ken- 
tucky. The newspapers, in speaking of the 
expedition—that is those who treated it 
seriously—announced that the two princes, 
Henry and Victor, of Schleswig Holstein, 
would have such part in the military oper- 
ations as the commandent thought suita- 
ble for princes. Sir Francis Scott, as has 
been stated, was commandant of the ex- 
pedition, The prince encountered the ridi- 
cule of the newspapers, which said that 
he was to have a specially prepared car- 
riage and a specially prepaed cabin on 
board a special steamer and a lot of stuff 
of that kind, all of which goes to -show 
that the British public has not as much 
reverence for royalty as it might have. 
But he took a soldier’s part and traveled 
just as any other officer in the party 
traveled. He arrived iwith Sir Francis 
Scott at Mansu, Ashanti, on the evening of 
December 28th. It was just after an 
arduous march of twenty-one miles through 
the brush from Akroful. Prince Henry 
complained of the heat, but was otherwise 
all right. Some days later, however, at 
Nyisa, he developed symptoms of swamp 
fever and on the 9th of January, contrary 
to his own earnest wishes, it was decided 
to send him back to the coast. On reach- 
ing Cape Coast Castle he was placed op 


A NATIVE BEAUTY OF ASHANTI. 


board the British cruiser Blonde to be sent 
to Madeira, where it was thought the cli- 
mate would be more beneficial. He rallied 
a little, but the fever had taken too firm 
a hold and it killed him. The news was 
a great shock to his wife and to the queen, 
for they had not been kept informed as to 
his precarious condition. And now the 
British public, fickle like every other 
public, joins in mourning the death of the 
man whom they have just been ridiculing. 


Sir Henry Irving, Too. 

Yesterday Sir Henry Irving, K. C. B., 
visited J. F. Bassett’s aluminum store and 
spent almost an hour there just before 
matinee time. He said that the display 
was the grandest he had ever seen and 
had no idea that aluminum had made such 
strides within the past few years. 

When he was told that the bauxite that 
the aluminum was extracted from wag 
mined only a short distance from this city, 
et Linwood, Barton county, and when told 
that Georgia clay ran higher in per 
centage than any other clay yet dis-. 
covered. (in fact it has run 6&8 per cent 
aluminum in Barton county) he was 
greatly interested. 

He carried away with him samples of 
chafing dish, travéling boiler and two 
“traveling companions,” besides other lit- 
tle tri‘les. 


Aluminum at Niagara. 

If housekeepers will only take the trou- 
ble to look through the cooking utensils 
and household goods department of J. F. 
Bassett’s aluminum store in the Grand 
they will see tho finest yet made of 
this metal and at prices that will suit  — 
the purses of every one. . ee 

There has been a mark down of 39 to on 

to the de- 


per cent since December, owing 
cline in the price of the metal 
was brought about by the improved 
of extraction devised and | 
the Pittsburg Reduction Co. 
great works at Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 

test amount of trical 
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Where To Find The Constitution. 
The Constitution can be found on sale at 
the following places: 
-WASHING1 ON—Metropolitan Hotel. 
_JACKSONVILLE—H. Drew & Bro. 
CINCINNATI_J. R. Hawley, 162 Vine St. 
NEW YORK- Brentano's, corner Broadway 
and Sixteenth Street. 
CHICAGO-—P. O. News Company, 91 Adams 
Street; Great Northern Hotel. 
DENVER, COL.—Hamilton & Kendrick. 
TEX —Bottler Bros. 
MO.—Van Noy Bros. 
“igh mot pay the carriers. We have regu- 


» lar llectors. 


fakart Time Rates in the City. 
The Daily (withcut Sunday) 12 cents per 


week; 50 cents per month. 
The Daily (with Sunday) 16 cents per 
week; 67 cents per month. Delivered to any 


address by carrier. 
Traveling Agents. 


Messrs. William Kersh, W. F. Woodliffe, 
L. B. Wilcox and G. W. Woodliffe are the 
only authorized agents of The Constitu- 
tion. Pay no others. 


NICHOLS & HOLLIDAY, Constitution 
Building, sole advertising managers for all 
 ehdontatdad outside of Atlanta. 
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Aylmer, Ga, Jan. 13, ’96. 

} Hurrah for the old Constitu- 
tion. It leads the way for 
Georgia and the South. You 
are fighting the People’s battle 
and they will support you. 

T. J. LYONS. 
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A Good Sign. 

The fact that men who differ widely 
from one another on the financial issue 
have united in indorsing the proposition 
for one convention is so significant that 
it cannot have escaped the attention 


‘of our readers. 


Many of the prominent men and news- 
papers that are outspoken in favor of 
sustaining the financial policy of the 
president are equally outspoken in favor 
of but one Snvention this year. This 
not only emphasizes the soundness of 
the arguments in favor of one conven- 
tion, but is an evidence that the move- 
ment comends itself to all who* are 
willing to trust the people and who are 


4n favor of party harmony. based on a 


fair and an honorable adjustment of 
such differences as exist. 

In the expressions of opinion that we 
have printed it will be found that men 
and newspapers who differ on other 
questions are in cordial agreement with 
respect to the utility of holding but one 
convention. This itself is a sign that 
nothing whatever stands in the way of 
absolute party harmony when the views 
of the people, fairly and fully expressed, 
are once ascertained. This is not say- 
ing that these men are willing to sur- 
render their opinions, but they are 
willing to abide the decision of the peo- 
ple and to do all they can to promote 
the success of the party organization. 
They are anxious to avoid unnecessary 
strife aud decision. They are willing to 
submit to the conservatism and wisdom 
which the democrats of Georgia have 
displayed in every emergency. 

All these symptoms show that every 


' democratic element in the state is anx- 


lous to find common ground to stand on, 
to the end that the unity and harmony 


_ of the party may be preserved, and that 
- the success of the organization may be 


— 
_ 


Trust the People. 
It is always in order to trust the 


people, and to rely on the judgment 


s which they render with respect to men 
“and affairs. One may doubt the truth 
@WAthe old saying that “the voice of the 


Opie is the voice of God,” and yet it 
nom the less true that their political 
nd purpose, when fairly and fully 
Zn political affairs, is the es- 

sence of redgon, justice and wisdom. 
This is so trie that it ought to be the 
aim and those who are am- 


JU POS ie ® 


bitious to represent the people to find 


out what their will is; and, as far as 
possible, carry it out. This is both 
patriotic and democratic. — 

On the other hand, it may be taken 
for granted that those who oppose a 
full vote and a representative expres- 
sion of the people are afraid of the 
result. When a plan to stimulate and 
concentrate the political activity of the 


people, and to secure a clear and an un- |. 


mistakable expression of their will, is 
referred to as a “trick,” it may be put 
down as absolutely certain that such a 
plan interferes very seriously with some 
contemplated scheme to override or mis- 
represent the people’s will. 

The Constitution is of the opinion 
_ that any man who is afraid to trust the 


= 2 peaple has no business to take more 
than an individual and personal interest 
_ tm polities. No man who is afraid of 

be j eben ought to go through the hol- | 


mockery of seeking their’ indorse- 


_ ment either by fair means or foul. 


Any democrat; no matter what his 
_ financial opinions may ‘be, can afford to 
trust the people-can afford to repose 
confidence in a full and fair expression 


_ of their will. Especially is this true of’ 


the democratic voters of Georgia. They 


C« ne noted: for their moderation and con- 


m, and they may be trusted to | 


j 


eden een ol 


! reat goon of brwey 1 | 


the democratic party. 

Therefore we say that, although there 
are differences of opinion ‘in regard to 
certain important questions, po man, 
be his opinions what they may, can 
afford to be afraid of the people. If 
we are to have democratic success in 
Georgia this year—if we are to promote 
the purposes of the party and avoid a 
vast deal of useless strife and dissen- 
tion—we must have harmony. And the 
cheapest price that a party can pay for 
harmony is for those who have con- 
trary opinions to let the people be the 
arbiters. This is the true basis of 
political harmony. 


_—_—_,- * 


An Important Year. 

The outlook for democracy in the 
state of Georgia is not so bad as for the 
party nationally. But the democratic 
party cannot stand, even in this state, 
any divisions or dissensions. There is 
an absolute certainty that if*the party 
in the state takes the medicine that has 
so certainly prostrated the national 
democracy, it will at the end of the year 
be in the fix that the national democracy 
is in. 

Yet we have men who have helped 
administer this medicine to the national 
democracy ready, willing and anxious 
to dose the state as they have the na- 
tional democracy, and with the same 
medicine. They seem bent on pushing 
their plan of rule or ruin, without any 
idea of good to the party in the state, 
and simply to gratify personal advan- 
tage. This is bad policy even if there 
was no danger in it. 

The question for our party to con- 
sider is whether it can stand any more 
of this foolishness! 

We think not! The sooner we begin 
to get the democrats in the state to- 
gether on a platform of the democracy, 
the better it will be for the party. 

The men who insist on taking chances 
on any divisions in the democracy of 
this state are not friends of the party. 

We want to elect one state ticket by a 
good safe majority. We want to elect 
a democratic legislature with a good 
safe working majority. For the first 
time since the adoption of our present 
constitution the county officers will be 
elected for every county in the state at 
our October election, instead of in Jan- 
uary. In this year we elect ordinaries 
in every county of the state. This is 
one year that all the people are deeply 
interested in keeping the democratic 
party in the hands of its friends. 


Just What Is Behind It. 

Referring to the movement for one 
convention instead of two, The Macon 
Telegraph asks “what is behind it,” 
and another organ whose cardinal prin- 
ciple is to oppose anything and every- 
thing advocated by The Constitution, 
Says “it must be a trick.” 

That the people see and understand 
“what is behind” this movement is, 
we think, perfectly clear, .and it is 
equally clear that they appreciate the 
“trick.” 

Nevertheless, as The Telegraph has 
made the inquiry, and as the organ has 
charged trickery, we think the whole 
matter ought to be made plains We 
say to The Telegraph, therefore, that 
the movement has for its purpose a 
scheme to permit the democratic voters 
of the state—not a few of them around 
the courthouses, but all the members of 
the party in each county—to get to- 
gether, express their views and desires, 
select representative men to carry out 
these views and desires, and thus dis- 
pose of all their preliminary political 
business in one day and at one time. 

The movement is a scheme—if it 
please The Telegraph to call it a scheme 
—to make the one convention so im- 
portant to the people that they will take 
an active interest in the selection of 
delegates, and in this way choose men 
who represent their views, and whose 
work in the convention they can take 


no exceptions to. As Judge Crisp puts 


it, “the number of officers to be nomi- 
nated, the exertions of candidates for 
such offices, the national and state is- 
sués involved, all united, will have the 
effect of bringing out the masses or 
the majority of people of each county 
to the meetings to select delegates, and 
this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” 

This is “what is behind it.” 
Telegraph see or imagine, any other 
possible outcome of one convention than 
this? | 

As to the “trick” that the organ has 
smelled, it is easily explained. If it is 
a “trick” to promote the activity of the 


‘people so as to get a full, fair and free 


expression of their will, why, then the 
one convention is a “trick,” and The 
Constitution is glad to join the people 
in consummating such a “trick.” If it 
is a “trick” to aid in getting together 
a truly representative convention—a 
convention whose decisions will be in- 
dorsed by every democratic voter in 
the state, then the one convention move- 
ment is a trick. 

Moreover, if it is a “trick” to unite the 
voters of the party in a movement to 
promote harmony, and to prepare the 
way for the adjustment of party differ- 
ences on a just and an honorable basis, 
then the proposition for one convention 
is a trick. 


| serious discussion. As for the perplex- 
ity of The Macon Telegraph, we think 
it is wholly imaginary; if not, our con- 
temporary should not hesitate to frankly 
declare whether it sees 4 sinister de- 
sign in the movement for one conven- 
tion. Sucha ay should be promptly | 


exposed. 


Meanwhile, the people of the state are | 
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‘But, really, such charges are not worth 
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A Strong Gakercigia’ 

We publish ieee 2 an interview 
with Hon. C. J. Haden, well known not 
only as a prominent business man, but 
as a member of the Atlanta bar, in 
which he makes an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of the holding of one in- 
stead of two conventions by the demo- 
crats of Georgia this year. 

Mr. Haden is a member of the state 
democratic executive committee from 
this congressional district, and hence 
his views on the subject will be read 
with more than usual interest. 

As Mr. Haden shows, the holding of 
two conventions entails a tremendous 
expense on the people, about which 
there would be no complaint if two con- 
ventions were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Haden also makes a strong point 
when. he admits that he is not an ex- 
tremist in his views on the financial 
question, but, on the other hand, he 
frankly confesses that he does not know 
what is best to be done; but, he adds, 
“if there must be a contest between 
silver and gold, then it may as well be 
fought in June as in August, and who- 
‘ever wins, let the victory be conclusive, 
so far as Georgia is concerned, for at 
least one year.” 

Mr. Haden, like all those who favor 
one convention, recognizes the fact that 
such a course is absolutely necessary to 
secure a full and a fair expression from 
the democrats of Georgia on all ques- 
tions now before them, and the greater 
the number of democrats participating 
in the party primaries, the stronger will 
be the party when it is called to the 
field to meet the enemy in the fall elec- 
tions. 

The Black Flag in Cuba. 

The Constitution’s staff correspondent, 
Mr. P.-J. Moran, has contributed a 
series of memorable articles from the 
seat of war in Cuba. He has shown 
that the people of Cuba have been 
goaded“into the present -revolution by 
exactions which have not had their par- 
allel in history. Spanish in blood 
though they are, they have been treated 
by the home goverhment with even 
more cruelty than was meted out to 
the aboriginees, and for over three hun- 
dred years their ancestors have worked 
under the West Indian sun as sodden 
slaves. The revolution of 1868, lasting 
for ten years, was brought to a close 
by a solemn treaty in which Spain 
promised local government to the rebels 
if they would disperse. The rebels kept 
their faith, whilst the Spaniards turned 
from the performance of theirs with 
scornful disdain. 

Oppressed, betrayed, the Cubans laste 
now turned upon their recreant mas- 
ters. The late captaip-general, Martinez 
Campos, recognized the dishonor of 
Spain, and sought to redeem it, but he, 
too, was betrayed by the same men 
who had nullified the promise of 1868. 
The cry was for a repetition of the 
bloody days of the last war, when inno- 
cent men were shot dead in the streets, 


and those who made the cry now have 


massacres they have invoked. 

Now the world is presented with the 
problem as to whether an independent 
nation should be permitted to butcher 
its rebellious subjects without discrimi- 
nation. Far as governments are usually 
allowed to go in the repression of re- 
bellion, modern civilization has placed 
limits to it. ‘The era of the black flag 
has gone by, and if a government 
reaches that point where it cannot as- 


sert itself by civilized means, then it 


has failed of its purpose, and must give 
way to other agencies. Even govern- 
ments cannot be permitted to fall into 
anarchy. 

The Spanish government has already 
reached this senile stage. By the with- 
drawal of Campos, who ruled in the 
name of civilization, and by the inau- 
guration of Weyler, who is to rule un- 
der the mantle of barbarism, Spain ac- 
knowledges to the world her crushing 
defeat. Cuba lies next door to the 
United States. She is the geographical 
key to her greatest sea. She furnishes 
‘annually over $70,000,000 of! products to 
our people. By every law of humanity 
and of self-interest we should protect 
these people, and see that they have a 
chance to live. 

The Constitution does not hesitate to 
declare that the United States shonld 
serve notice upon Spain to release her 
grasp upon Cuba. If necessary, our 
fleets should'-be assembled there at 


} Once; the insurgents should be recog- 


nized, and thus the most effective step 
be taken for the expulsion of foreign 
powers from the continent. 

The black flag in Cuba will be a last- 
ing disgrace to the civilized nations 
which permit it. 
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The Proposed New Depot. 

It is to be hoped that all of the rail- 
ways centering here will speedily come 
to an agreement about the proposed new 
union depot. 


—the Georgia and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanéoga’ and St.’ Louis. These - two 
lines are just as much interested as the 
others are in having adequate depot ac- 
commodations, and we feel confident 
that their public spirit will cause them 
to join their neighbors. : 


volume of travel passing through this 
city. During the exposition it was 
frequently a matter of great difficulty, 
and sometimes of actual danger, for 
people to board their trains and leave 
on the days when they were called 


away. 


| upon the people and the cities along 


| their lines for their business, and when | 


i i accammiogete their patrons they 


General Weyler as the agent for the 


Only two roads are now holding back 


For some years past it has been plain 
enough that our union depot is alto- 
gether too small to accommodate the 


The railways centering here depend 


In a few years more our population 
be almost doubled, and there will be 
more transportation lines. What we 


be large enough for the present day, 
and for the future. 

We can get it by the united action of 
the railroads. 


| 
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Curbstone Brokerage vs. Factories. 

The Constitution has received hun- 
dreds of communications from all parts 
of the south in reference to its com- 
ments on the recently developed tend- 
ency to divert capital from the fields of 
such investment as is intended to give 
employment to the unemployed and put 
it into the curbstone brokerage busi- 
ness, Which is now becoming So common 
throughout the country. 

There is not a city in the south, and, 
as for that, in any other part of the 
country, in which this tendency has not 
greatly increased during the past few 
years. Right here in Atlanta, as in 
other cities, capital which ought to be 
going into the channels of material de- 
velopment is being diverted to the 
curbstone loan business to the injury 
of the whole community, and all be- 
cause money is worth more than any- 
thing it will buy above the actual neces- 
sities of life, and further because its 
profit from curbstone investment, is 
more than it is from legitimate business 
which gives labor to those who need 
it, feeds the hungry, clothes the needy, 
and contributes to the general pros- 
perity of the people. 

The Constitution would not be mis- 
understood as saying anything against 
the legitimate banking business. Far 
from that, we recognize its vast benefit 
to every community. Capital invested 
in the banking business where money 
is loaned at reasonable and legal rates 
of interest, and not attended with the 
peculiar methods which characterize the 
shylock institutions which are feeding 
on the life-bleod of the people, is of in- 
calculable benefit to the public, and 
an absolute necessity in meeting the 
needs of commerce. 

There is a wide difference, however, 
between legitimate banking and the 
usurious loans which are based -upon 
the desperate meeds of the people, but 
in every city and town in Georgia the 
usury laws of the state are being daily 
Violated by institutions formed for that 
purpose. 

As we have already made plain, we 
do not blame these institutions for 
carrying on such business so long as it 
is permissible, and so long as it is justi- 
fied by the conditions growing out of 
our currency system. Men with money 
are, unfortunately, not hunting factories 
and other business giving employment 
to the unemployed, and paying a safe 
6 or 8 per cent, when they can lend their 
money at from 15 to 20 per cent. Thus 
it is that factories have been closed and 
that the energy which has been devoted 
to developing communities, and giving 
employment to the needy, has of late 
been diverted to the much more profit- 
able investment of lending money on 
the installment plan at an interest vary- 
ing from 15 to 20 per cent. 

This condition fs not only permitted, 
but it is encouraged by our currency 
system, and the people who submit to 
It are responsible for it. Just so long 
as money is worth more than anything 
it will buy, we may expect to see a 
premium on its investment in such chan- 
nels as yield not only no benefit to the 
community, but which are absolutely 
deterrent to the development of material 
resources. 

In the meantime, the curbstone 
broker has the right of way, and if he 
is in control it is because our currency 
system permits him to name his terms. 


_——— 


The Tennessee Centennial. 

The action of the directors in post- 
poning the Tennessee centennial and 
international exposition until the spring 
of next year is doubtless the best thing 
that could have been done under the 
circumstances. 

It would have been a good thing if 
the Tennesseeans could have celebrated 
their centennial of statehood this year, 
but when we consider the fact that this 
is a presidential year, with a good deal 
of political excitement, and that it is 
moreover perhaps the closing year of 
our hard times period, it will strike al- 
most any thoughtful person/that it is 
well to postpone the celebration. Noth- 
ing will be lost by the delay, but much 
will probably be gained. The exhibitors 
and the parties interested will have 
plenty of time to get up their displays, 
and they will be able to make a better 
showing. 

The Tennesseeams are a progressive 
and public-spirited, people, and they are 
bound to make a success of their expo- 
sition. Their neighbors here in Georgia 
are taking an active interest in the mat- 
ter, and propose to be on deck when 
the affair comes off. Next year will 
suit us very well, and Nashville may 
expect to see thousands of Georgians 
among her visitors. 


The Death of-a Good Citizep. 


negro who. was, in all essentials, a good 
citizen and a worthy man, and his 
passing away deserves prominent men- 
tion. His name was Jacob McKinley, 
but he called himself Jake McKinley, 
and so his friends called him. He was 
born in slavery and died in freedom, so 
that he was not only an observer of, 
but a participant in, the most wonderful- 
ly picturesque phase of our history. 
dake McKinley before and during the 
war belonged to the McKinley family, 
of Newnan. When freedom came to 
him he never changed his name from 
that of his old master. He held it and 


} preserved it, and never during his long 


‘and useful life did he dishonor it. . 

He came to Atlanta from Newnan and 
began business as a carpenter. He 
saved money and soon became a con- 
tractor, and by his exemplary habits, 
his honesty and his economy, managed 
to accumulate*a eomfortable fortune. 
He never failed to fulfill a. promise or 
to discharge an obligation. In this way 
he built himself up, His character was 
his credit in Atlanta, and he could bor- 
row money_on it when fairly igs carota 
white men found difficulty in getting 
their notes discounted. : 

Nor was this strange. Those who had 
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need is a new union depot which will 
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nad <1 Olears were beyond all question, |’ 


and that he would unhesitatingly sacri- 
fice his own interest to maintain his 
credit. 

‘He was probably known to every 
business man in town—certainly to all 
older citizens—and he was trusted by 


successful political leader of his race, 
but he discovered that the road to the 
respect and confidence of the public is 
the same for a negro as it for.a white 
man. He discovered that industry, 
economy, intéegrity—all the elements of 
character, in fact—were worth as much 
to a negro as to a white man. He saw 
that it was better to be a good citizen 
than a poor politician. 

So Jake McKinley went to work and 
built him a small fortune, and in doing 
so built up a character that any man 
might be proud of. He named all his 
children after the members of his mas- 
ter’s family, and In this way manifested 
his strong affection for those with 
whom he had been reared. 

His honorable career ought to be an 
example to all negroes. 
ed by those who knew him best, and 
retained to the last the confidence and 
respect of all with whom he came,in 
contact. 


ill 


The one-convention idea has struck a 
popular chord. Whatever opposition there 
is to it seems to be without argument or 
support. ee 


Your Uncle Newt. ” iramametl evidently 
spoke before he thought. 
-* o- — 


There is economy of time and money in 
the movement for one convention, as well 
as party harmony and success. 

The state executive committee will have 


no doubt about its duty when it meets. 
The people favor one convention only. 


Nine Georgia congressmen out of eleven 
favor one convention only, and have ar- 
guments to show why. Their arguments 
are the same as those offered by the peo- 
ple. 

The Macon aR refers to the move- 


ment for one convention only, and asks: 
“What is behind it?’ We answer, the 


people. 


When convention delegates know that 
they represent the people, they are not 
going to take the responsibility of refusing 
to harmonize the differences that exist in 
the party on certain 1 questions. 


“It is a trick,” says the organ. “It is 
what we want,” Say the people. 


a ae 


EDITORIAL: COMMENT. 


Spain, with its 16,000,000 of people, has a 
debt of $1,250,000,000 with no credit to speak 
of and no new resources to depend tipon. 
Its revenues are not sufficient to pay its 
annual interest on its debt and it is in no 
position financially t». carry on a_ hope- 
less struggle in Cuba. Naturally Campos, 
whose methods suggested an indefinite 
conflict, is recalled and General Weyler 


ds appointed to succeed him. But however 


ruthless this doughty general may be, he 
has not only the Cubans to contend with 
but civilization. Facts cannot be sup- 
pressed in’’96 as they were in the ten 
years’ war ana the United States will 
not look on unmoved at inhuman butchery. 
If the war is delayed until the wet season 
in May Spain will be more or less at her 
wits’ end, certainly at the end of her 
resources of monéy or men. While Weyler 
may be able to strike that blow that is 
expected of him, the prospects at present 
favor the Cubans and not the Spanish. 


Dr. Jameson is reported to have said in 
an interview that ‘four Maxims could have 
knocked the spots out of them, but we 
had no ammunition.’’ That is going to be 
the trouble with the machine guns, ¢es- 
pecially for armies of invasion. No ammu- 
nition train, no matter how long, can car- 
ry cartridges enough to feed these greedy 
corn-poppers which shoot away in a min- 
ute as many rounds as a soldier can car- 
ry. The Maxims and Gatlings are all right 
in their place, but they will not lessen 
the importance of accurate small arm 
fire. A beleaguered fortress with big mag- 
azines might be able to fill the air so full 
of lead that no living thing could ap- 
proach, but ah army in the field will still 
find it necessary to shoot to hit, and it 
will take sharp oversight to keep the 
soldierg from @asting too much lead 
even with a magazine rifle, to say.nothing 
of a machine n spitting from 600 to 
1,000. bullets @ minute. 


David Kidd, a well-to-do farmer at St. 
Andrews, about eight miles back of New- 
burg, N. Y., died some time ago. Mary 
Ann ‘Roe, his housekeeper, who was inter- 
ested in his will, died shortly after. The 
executor of both estates found, on search- 
ing the house, a queer state of affairs. He 
discovered money in nearly every room, 
in the garret and in all sorts of strange 
places. Ten-dollar bills were found be- 
tween the leaves of the family Bible. 
Money of all kinds was discovered hid 


away in old pots and tea kettles in the. 


garret and other places. Large sums were 
found in the bookcase; other sums were 
turned otit of various kinds of crockery 
pieces, and still other sums of money were 
discovered sewed up in old clothes be- 
longing to both parties and in their re- 
spective pocketbooks. Money was found 
also sewed up in dreSses nearly a hundred 
years old that had been worn by the 
grandmothers in the family. Besides &ll 
this about $300 in gold was found in a 
trunk belonging to Miss Roe. The trunk 
also contained some old notes belonging 
to David Kidd, and notes were also found 
in patent medicine diaries about the house. 
One of the notes was made many years 
ago by a person now dead, but letters 
showed that the maker’s friends had kept 
up the fmterest on the note up to the time 
of Kidd’s death. 


Some figures recently,given out by Colo- 
nel George Moorman, of New Orleans, ad- 
jutant general of the United Confederate 
Veterans Association, show the rapid 
growth of that organization. In the latter 
part of 1891 there were but thirty-three 
camps and the outlook for a general en- 
rolilment was gloomy. Six months after 
at the New Orleans reunion General Moor- 
man astonished the old veterans by re- 
porting 172 camps. At the Birmingham re- 
union the gratifying report of 520 camps 
was made, and one year ‘later, at the 
Houston reunion, General Moorman report- 
ed 660 camps. He has now 737 camps upon 
the rolls, has upon file applications for 
200 in addition and is confident that the 
figures will redch 4,000 before the assem- 
bling of the veterans in reunion at Rich- 
mond in June next. _ 


“The South’s Best Friend.” 
From The LaGrange, Ga., Reporter. 
The Atlanta Constitution is the south's 
best friend—she cannot get along with- 


He died mourn- 


A “SUNDAY SYMI ‘SYMPHONY. 


“since ‘Jenny ‘Went ‘Went Away. 
Things jest don’t seem the same at home 
Sence Jenny went ‘away: 
Life’s like a hive *thout honeycomb 
gence Jenny went away. 
I ’spose I sing, I ’spose I pray 


all. He had talent enough to make a ) An’ take my task from day to day: 


But life’s all winter—cold an’ gray, . 
Sence Jenny went away. 


For, in her bright an’ beamin’ eyes— 
’Fore Jeuny went away; 

I use to see the mornin’ rise . 
An’ mingle with the May. 

I ’sposé the sun is shinin’ still— 

The clouds come down an’ kiss the hill; 

But life’s all winter—dark an’ chill, 
Sence Jenny went away! 


I find myself a-lingerin’ late, 
Sence Jenny went away, 
Where the red roses climb the gate 
An’ weepin’, seem to say: 
‘‘Where’s all the light that use to ne: 
The lips that leaned so lovingly?’ 
(They seem to talk that way to me 
Sence Jenny went away!) 


There’s somethin’ lost an’ gone from life 
Sence Jenny went away; 
I hear my neighbor callin’: 
Sence Jenny went away, 
An’ then my heart’s at strife—at strife 

With all the loneliness o’ life, 
An’ in the dark I echo: “Wife!” 
Sence Jenny went away! 


An’ callin’, callin’ through the night— 
Sence Jenmy went away, 

My voice falls on my heart in fright , 
Sence Jenny went away. 

An’ when I pray, it is that she 

Will find some pathway home to me; 

For darkness.is where light should be 


Sence Jenny went away! 
frank L. Stanton: 


“wife!” 


Sir Henry Irving made a graceful little 

speech to hig vast audience Friday night, 
and said kind things about Atlanta. Now, 
just suppose Richard Mansfield in the 
speech-making business before such an au- 
dience.. What would “he have said? . Hear 
him: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I feel flattered 
by this demonstration and I thank this 
brilliant assemblage for coming here to- 
night to see ME; but, ladies and gentle- 
men, I still observe a half-dozen vacant 
seats in the gallery, and I am, therefore, 
convinced that Atlanta does not appreciate 
ME, and I fear I shall not come to your 
city any more!’’ 

That’s about what Richard Mansfield 
would have said under similar circum- 
stances. 


An exchange says that Paderewski is a 
“musical mechanic.” But that’s all right. 
What a world of music one would have if 
there were only half a dozen mechanics 
like him. 


No War, Kind Friends. 
There'll be.no war—the more’s the pity— 
Though English gunboats t’ward us lean; 
A street in famous New York city 
Stands like a golden Wall between! 


There’ll be no war—wise men have said it— 
‘ Though loud we bluster and we bawl; 


_ We'll still solicit England’s credit 


And sell our rights to her—that’s all! 


It ‘will not do for The Critic, or any oth- 
er magazine journal, to give the poetry of 
James Whitcomb Riley a fourth-class rat- 
ing; for. Riley’s poetry is as~plainly. visible 
on the literary map of this country as is 
a baldhead at a ballet show. And the mag- 
azine editors themselves have at last given 
our friend, the Hoosier, most royal recog- 


nition. 


A Terry-Cotta Ode. 
She’s the very 
(Ellen Terry) 
“Portia” Shakespeare dreamed of old: 
With her tresses 
And her dresses— 
With her grace and with her gold. 


She’s the glorious 
And victorious 
Dream of Shakespeare, crowned complete; 
She’s a human 
Little woman, 
And unutterably sweet! 


Him. 
**Yes,”’ sighed the returned prodigal, as he 
surveyed thé heights of his native town, 


“yes; there is the same stceple, pointing | 
the stars; the same brook babbling through © 


the meadow, but all.else is changed; old 
friends have died or gorie away, and there 
is no one left to recognize my features—to 
speak to me of the long: ago!”’ 

Then, he bowed his head and wept. But 
suddenly there was a rustling of the leaves 
—a breaking of the bushes roundabout, and 
seven gray-haired men limped forth and, 
embracing him, cried with one voice: 

“John Jinkins, I hain’t fergot you! Ner 
how, when you left us, twenty year ago, 
you said you wuz gwine to vote fer ‘me! 
John, old boy, I’m still runnin’ fer sherift— 
makin’ a fair an’ friendly race—I hain’t 


- been elected sence you left, but I’m stil) 
- a-hopin’. 
‘brothers got blowed up, your sister’s took 


Your father is dead, your two 


an’ married a book agent, an’ here’s two 
eters an’ a half fer yer vote!” 
The Same Old Dreams. 

“The world is growing wiser 

_In the later mornings’ beams,” 

Say the sages. Never! Never! 

For forever and forever 

We dream thé same old dreams! 


“The world is growing wiser 

In the beckoning future’s gleams.” 
Nay! "Tis still the old endeavor, 
We meet, we love, we sever, 
And forever and forever 

We dream the Same old dreams! 


Mr. Irving has been knighted, but all 


_the knights in England couldn’t equal his 


famous first nish in in Atianta. 


Perhaps the reason our poets sing of “the 
quiet moonlight” in Georgia is because it 


shines on the “still.” 


In the event of a war with’a foreign pow- 
er the south would either be colonel, or be 
killed. 


10’ By chance our government should 
stumble over Cuba in the dark will it doff 
its cap and say: “Excuse me—I didn’t rec- 
ognize you?” oe F. L. 8. 


OUR CUBAN CORRESPONDENT. 


LaGrange Reporter: Mr. P. J. Moran is 
certainly adding much to the popularity of 
The Constitution by his war reports from 
Cuba. They are always full of fresh news 
and throw much. light upon the situation 
down there. 


Ellijay Courier: The Constitution, with 
ts Gaual anterpens. Sas sane F J. Moran to 


“ETCHED AND SKETCH 


"Yes, it is true; r am : thal oldest | 
the stage,” said Mr. Henry H Hm 
Sir Henry Irving’s company, . 
One can readily believe it, for Mr} Bac 
hair is snowy, but it is luxuriant, g 
standing his years. hg: 
A fine old gentleman, he is, full of | sae 
spirit and fire, n otwithstanding his s@ 


on the stage. 

And what reminiscences! 

The great Kean, Edm und, adv 
not to think of going on the stage, | 
old gentleman was in the original oe 
tion of “‘Richelieu,’”’ and “London - 


ance,”” and oh, so many more He } 
plays, among them “The Me 
Venice,”” “Richelieu” and “London 
ance,.”’ He was twenty-seven years at jj 
Haymarket and was for a long time at 
vent Garden. 

Mr. Howe’s part in “Becket ts ll 
over, and after he had returned to th 
Aragon yesterday afternoon I met him 
he chatted entertainingly of old tines: § 

“I went to see the great Edmund 3 
once neeking a place in his company,” § 
said. ‘It was about 9 o'clock in the J 
ing when -I called the first time to » 
him. I was informed that he would » 
be up for hours. 
day at ll o’clock. He was not up 
the next day at 12, but finally, about thy 
fourth day, I did get to see him. 

“Turning to his manager when le 


ey wants to be an actor?’ He had 
a moment that I was a Quaker. 
people were, but, perhaps, I was 


told me not to think of the stage 
profession. ‘Your friends will all say t 
you are a vagabond. Give up the not 


“Turning on me suddenly he asked 
ly, ‘Can you starve, cockey” : 
“I replied that I did not exactly th 


food. He answered that he meant e 

that. I remarked that starving aid 
appear to me to be a part of the be 
He had before him-right then a ste 


““*My boy, I have gone for six anti 


perhaps, wrich I found in the field | 
road. Could you do that?’ 

“The outlook was discouraging, 
could not quite make up my mind toa 
don my cherished dream. Mr. Kean fy 


Twickenham Head, down the’ Thames! 


my finger to my lips to indicate 
landlady that she must not pretend to im 
me too well, 


than he did. 

*“‘We went into a back room ad's 
were two glasses on the table. 
seen Mr. Kean approaching with soma: 
and had placed the glasses there re 4 
He called for brandy. That was his f 2 


deep glasses such as were afte 

for champagne. Kean called for 
per and when it was brought 
Shake some into the bottom of his g 
I thought that I knew all the drin 
were going, but that was a new oné on 
He covered the bottom of his 4 
that red pepper until it was the 

of a shilling. Then he apa 


| brandy and drank it. He chatted f 
minutes and then dropped off to pe 
he showed no signs of waking oot dais 


ly slipped out and left him there — 
“That was true, too, about his 
in his ‘younger days. It is told of 4 
there was one theater on one of the 
try circuitg where he caer 


and always to large suena 
had made_ his rep 

Mnever spenk ‘to the mhstngée of t 
~The manager would take the star’s 
of the receipts to him every night 
when the well-known rap came of 
door, Kean would say to his 
what that man wants.’ Time r 
the once flourishing manager 


other town ‘Kean was playing ¢ 

the old manager applied to him 
benefit. Kean consented and the nigl ; 
fixed. Some nights previous to ifs 06 
rence, he, with some of the actors ¢ 
company, met at a tavern in the tow * 


- room was a public one, where the ¢ 


dians and many of the patrons: ¢ 
theater occasionally assembled. 

the occasion in question, was | 
manager. The jest went round not | 
companied by the bowl, of course; a 
ci-devant manager, thinking all for 
feeling buried, rose, made a rye 
ing to Kean’s generosity and act 
the company that Kean having 
him in his prosperity had co ( 
play gratuitously for his benefit, r 
received with loud acclanflation§, & 
which Kean rose (and those P 
present were as little likely to ' 
expression of his countenance at t . 
ment as in any of his dramatic. rium 
and said: ‘Don’t let us misunderstam 
another. I am bound to you by nem 
former acquaintance. I don’t beter 
because you were once my mar 
manager. If ever a man deserved h 
tiny, it is you. If ever there was af 
of tyrants, it is yours. I do not ole 
you from former friendship, but I 
you because you are a fallen a 
effect was electrical; but the pe 


front and the receipts of the 
question, which were very great. 2 


say in exactly these words: ‘1 am 90 
that I frogot myself, but when @ 
mine were starving that fellow 

let a subscription for me be ent 
in his theater.’”’ 

Mr. Howe was the original 
“Richelieu.”’ Francois, it will be 
bered, is the younster to whom thes 
cardinal addresses the remark ano 
absence of the word fail in the vist 


con of youth. 

Mr. Howe has known personally’ all 
great English actors of the last 2am 
tury. He was a protege of Macready,™ 
cast him for Fr Francois at Lytton’s f 
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Rome Tribune: The saddest thouge® 
all is that he was cut down ia 
of his usefulness. No man can 
what he might have attained 
Master sparea the shepherd to h 
flock tor yet a little while longer. 
filled to the brim of his nature and & 
flowing with laudable ambitions 7 
resolves. His :ife was one gran 
dream of aspiration and splendid idem 
Ah, what a man he was in the Sifeaxe 
his beautiful character. Method ~ 
may mourn the quenching of one, = 
brightest lights along tne je | 
cherubim of Fg and 
of heaven give him a ae 
But the most glorious consolation @ 
who are left behind is that he , 
every requirement of iife ace its | 
bilities. He shirked not nor &£ 
when there was a duty to be ih 
and he never denied one who cane 
him in tbe reality and earnest * 
gion. He was always approa' na wr 7 
humbiest had free _ ress Be ea 
sympathetic heart. e is “3 
the anor pe of his example shall new 
dim or the memory of his good Hie ‘a 
ish from the memories of men. ore ae 
was blessed with 4 wondrous 
strengthen'v2 and oe ‘ 
of Him in whom his every will ¢ ; 
Whoso shall come after him We 4 
unspotted robes of his atari >’ 
feclings akin to those with Ww , the 2 
Elisha assumed the mantle © ” 
Tishbite (when = pre ee | 

ortal ken in a bDiaze 0 | 
Gor at the passage of the Jordaa. Ea 

Hartwell Sun: Rarely hander a 
away who left more pe ople U | 
obligation than this preacher ite 
fervor and sublime, heroic lif 
devotion to all that was ne 
heroic. If he had any re! 

of being ahead of the a8 
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six winters and more than half a ee 


played every male part in probably a 


Ay 
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So I went back the nae 
m3 
Ey 


Mr. Kean exclaimed, ‘So this Quakes’ nal 
md, 


fast young fellow for a Friend. Mr. Ke Kee 


But I argued against it all. > 


% 
stand what he meant and asked hime if} 
meant to inquire if I could go ‘ton 


| hot breakfast. — 


ty hours without food, except a ttm 


ed me to dine with him the next dase 
4.3 
was not far from my home and I sams 
accepted. When we reached the inn fm 


ba 


I had been there or 
time and knew all about the place b etter 
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Always Ready 


We were never better prepared th 


for Business! 


an at present 


for turning out high-grade printing and bind- 
ing on short notice and at reasonable prices. 
We have recently added eight of the latest 
improved machines to our plant, our facili- 
ties are more complete, our paper stock larger 
and more varied, and our forces better organ- 


ized than ever. 


a 


HE FOOTE & DAVIES CO. 


Gar We have moved our business office down stairs 
where we will have better fitted up and more commodious. 
quarters for waiting on customers. 
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} — INGALLS IS HERE 


The Statesman from Kansas Registered 
at the Kimball. 


| HE ARRIVED LAST NIGHT 


He Retired Early and Preferred To 
Be Quiet—No Politics in His 
2 Visit. 


Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls, the retired 
atatesman from Kansas, strolled into the 
Kimball house arcade last evening about 


a supper time and traced his familiar auto- 


ie 
| ~ aside the pen and adjusting his spectacles 
to his eyebrows proceeded to scan the 


graph on the top line of the big register. 
Having finished this inscription he laid 


. features of the hotel clerk and, in a general 


Sway; to make himself acquainted with his 


rroundings. 
No one in the arcade appeared to recog- 
‘nize the distinguished visitor. After quiet- 


pt ly moving up and down the corridors for 


gpeveral minutes, 


casting his eyes about 


,; him every few seconds to measure the 


Bh 


“proportions of each new comer who entered 


the door of the hotel, he leisurely turned 


- 


towards the elevator. In a few minutes, 


- after brushing his silver locks and adjust- 


ing his necktie, he entered the spacious 
@ining room. With a tired look on his 


- ° 


HON. J. J. INGALLS. 


va ~~ face in which the traces of a long journey 


after disposing of his meal. 


- to receive any caller who 


7 


— 


biended with the indications of a good 
‘@ppetite he seated himself at the table 
and began to address himself to the busi- 
mess in hand with the clever dexterity of a 


-- genuine epicure. 


No time was lost by the slender senator 
Going down 


- again into the corridors of the hotel he 
: moved about among the strangers who 
_ thronged the arcade and then vanished for 


A ‘the’space of nearly one hour. 


Retu 

after the expiration of that time he poaaae 
this room, No. 211, and before 9 o’clock he 
‘was comfortably covered up in bed, ready 
might wait upon 


~ » him from the court of dreams—put all other 
_ Yisitors excluded. At this hour a represen- 


os tative of The Constitution called to see 


‘the senator, but was informed »b 
esponse which emanated from 


in Atlanta was several years ago when he 
delivered a lecture at the Piedmont chau- 
tauqua at Salt Springs. He has many 
warm admirers in Atlanta and his friends 
are not restricted to the mémbers of his 
party. No political significance is at- 
tached to his visit; he is merely passing 
through the city en route to other points 
in the south. 


BURNS’S NAME. 


IT WAS THE THEME AT THE ARA.~- 
GON LAST NIGHT. 


The Caledonians Gather Around fhe 
Table and Talk About the 
Poet. 
A marble bust of Burns, crowned with a 
laurel wreath, kept watch over the ban- 
quet at the Aragon last night, and the 
spirit of the genial poet himself seemed to 
preside over the celebration of the one 
hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary 

of his birthday. 

To be a true lover of Burns’s poetry, 
one must have a touch of tender sentiment 
in his soul, and a piece of poetic genius in 
his heart. The members of the Burns 
Ciub certainly possess both requisites, 
for the manner in which they honored the 
memory of the dead poet evinced a genu- 
ine love for his literature. His tender 
ballaas were interpreted by sweet singers, 
his simple verses were recited with an 
unusual depth of feeling, and his immortal 
fame and genius set forth and praised in 
essays as sweet and sentimental as ever 
honored a poet’s nremory. 

Dr. Joseph Jacobs and Mr. Harry Silver- 
man were masters of ceremonjies. In 
the private dining room of the. Aragon, 
specially decorated with banners of Scot- 
land and the national flowers of the native 
land of the poet, the banquet board was 
spread. | 

The menu was made up of dainty and 
substantial Scotch dishes and _ drinks, 
and the progranm.me consisted of the 
Scottish poet’s best efforts in rhyme and 
song. 

A list of the members who took part in 
the programme, and the entertainment 
furnished by each, appears below: 

Song, “‘Scotland Yet,’’ Mr. McWhorter. 

Sketch of Burns’s Life—P. H. Bell. 

“Address to Deil’—Mr. Alex Meyer. 

Song, ‘“‘Annie Laurie’’-—Mr. McWhorter. 

A Talk on Burns—John Roach Stratton. 

“Tam O’Shanter’’—Hamilton Douglas. 

“Tne Gowden Locks of Anna’’—Joseph 
Jacobs. 

Reading—Alex Bealer. 

“ae of Second Volumre”—Donald 
ain. 

Song, “Coming Thro’ the Rye”’—Mr. Mc- 
Whorter. » 

The following members were present: 

Dr. Amos Fox, Donald Bain, Hamilton 
Douzias, Alex Meyer, Messrs. Wallace, of 
Boston, William Gepphart, Alex Bealer, 
Joseph Jacobs, Harry Silverman. P. H. 
Bell, John Roach Stratton, Mr. McWhor- 
ter. Charles Price, R. J. Mefford, Colonel 
Calhoun and others. 


BURIAL OF MR. M. C. McDONALD. 


His Remains Laid To Rest at Jack- 
son, Georgia. 

The remains of Mr. M. C. McDonald, who 
died at his residence, 27 North Terry street, 
last Thursday afternoon, were taken to 
Jackson, Ga., Friday morning and interred 
in the family burying ground at that place. 
Mr. McDonald had been in bad health for 
@ year or two before his death and it was 
not altogether unexpested. He was for 
many years a member of the Presbyterian 
church and no member of that denomina- 
tion was more steadfast and loyal than he, 
ever ready as he was to support its cause 
and mission. He was of the old Scotch 
Presbyterian sect, who put their church 
first in the things of this life. He was 
engaged in business as a commercial trav- 
eler, representing a large tobacco firm in 
North Carolina. 

In business he was a man of sterling 
qualities and honest to a fault. The world 
is better by his having lived among its 
people. 

He lezves a wife and four children, all 
grown and married except one, who mourn 
—_ loss of an affectionate husband and a 
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burial were conducted in ‘the 
Rewv,._Mr..Pharz.. 
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MR. SCOTT'S OFFER 


It Is Said That He Has Made a 
Counter Proposition. 


INCREASE FOR THE BRAKEMEN 


This May Placate That Order, Who Are 
Considered To Be the Most Likely 
To Give Trouble. 


It was reported here yesterday that Gen- 
eral Manager Scott has offered the brake- 


men a small increase in pay. 

This is probably the counter proposition 
which he made to the brotherhood chiefs 
who proposed to ask him to consent to ar- 
bitration on the demand of the freight 
engineers for an increase in their pay 
for a round trip from $8 to $12. The in- 
crease represents three days’ pay instead 
of two days’ pay, which is all they get now 
for the round trip between Atlanta and 
Augusta. 

The offer to raise the pay of the brake- 
men was a new phase of the question to 
the men. While they are all federated and 
all expect some time to get an advance to 
corespond with what the freight engineers 
are after, the pressing contention at the 
time the request for arbitration was made, 
was simply as to the freight engineers. 
Hence the chiefs had to do some thinking 
over Mr. Scott’s reply. It is doubtful if 
they really expected him to agree to arbi- 
tration, but they probably did look for him 
to come at them with some proposition con- 
cerning the engineers directly. 

The employes think that this counter 
proposition from the general manager was 
prompted by the belief that the brakemen 
would be the most apt to vote for a strike 
in case of an unconditional refusal to ar- 
bitrate. The firemen and engineers seem 
to feel that Mr. Scott is seeking to pla- 
cate the brakemen at their expense. When 
he had the poll taken of the employes of 
the road ten days ago he found the brake- 
men rather solid in favor of going out in 
the event he declined to submit to the de- 
mand for a board of arbitration. The con- 
ductors and firemen were not so strongly 
inclined to strike, and if the brakemen 
accept the proposition which he has made 
to them it is not likely that the freight 
engineers could get two-thirds of the em- 
ployes to vote to quit work and try to tie 
up the road. This play of Mr. Scott’s is 
considered as a very clever one by railway 
men who understand the situation. 


Railroad Officials in Conference. 

New York, January 25.—The officials of 
the reorganized Georgia Central railroad 
and those of the Georgia and Alabama 
railroad are holding conferences with ref- 
erence to the use of that part of the Geor- 
gia Central’s line from Lyons, Ga., to 
Savannah by the Georgia and Alabama. 
The Georgia and Alabama reorganiztion 
provided money enough to build a line 
between those points, but it is the sense 
of all concerned that a deal for the joint 
use of the Georgia Central’s rails should 
be made if possible. Messrs Thomas and 
Ryan, for the Georgia Central, have put 
the matter into the hands of President and 
Receiver Comer. 


America’s Representative Bicycle. 

In the manufacture of the ‘‘Liberty Cy- 
cle’’ the aim is .perfe@tion, not cheapness. 
All the very best materials enter into its 
construction end the stamp of qitiality is 
evident. 

If you are thinking of buying a wheel 
investigate very carefully t merits of 


the ‘Liberty. 
On exhibition and for sale at the office 


to the 
t | of the Wheeler & Wilson 
Methoatt | aaa, A Waban 


LOCAL NEWS IN BRIEF. 


SOCIAL, CRIMINAL, RELIGIOUS 
AND OTHER HAPPENINGS. 


Some Local Happenings of a Day 
Gathered from Many Sources 
by Constitution Reporters. 


A Sad Death. 

The many friends of Mrs. E. L. Bond 
will be grieved to learn that she died at 
9 o’clock yesterday morning at her resi- 
dence, No, 226 Formwalt street. Her re- 
mains will be shipped to Cannon, Ga., for 
burial Monday morning. 


A New Engipe. 

The new chemical engine that was used 
at the exposition grounds Was put into ser- 
vice in the city department yesterday 
morning. The old engine has gone to the 
shops for repairs. As soon as it returns 
the new engine will be stored away to await 
the action of the council. 


Died Last Night. 
Mrs. Johanna Fanion died last night 
suddenly at her home, $1 Plum street. She 
was forty-eight years old. 


A Sad Death. 

Yesterday arternoon at 8:30 o’clock Mrs, 
Welheimer Tucker, aged sixty-four years, 
died at the residence of her daughter, Mrs, 
Theodore Einning, at 148 Houston street. 


A Mental Cocktail. 

Hugh Wilson, Jr., proprietor and editor 
of Press and Banner, Abbeville, S. C., was 
in Atlanta yesterday, stopping at the Kim- 
ball house. He intends to enlarge tle job 
department of his paper and came here to 
buy. He says: “It’s funny how people get 
inspired to do things right when they come 
to Atlanta. In fact, a trip to Atlanta is a 
mental cocktail.” 


Put Up Your Slingshots, Boys. 
Residents in the vicin.ty of 120 Houston 
street have made complaint to the police 
that boys are breaking window glasscs 
with slingshots there. Complaint has been 
made in other sections on the same accuuiit 
and the police have been instructed to 
look out for the youngsters witn siings. 
Two boys were arrested yesterday for 
breaking windows with the slings and they 
will be vigorously presecuted. 


Protection Against Loose Mules. 

E. S. Ellison, a steck drover, Was ar- 
rested yesterday on a charge of careless 
driving of stock in Inman Park. It is said 
that the park has recently been greatly 
damaged by the running of mules through 
it and the pclice have been instructed to 
keep a close watch on it and prosccute 
every one allowing their stock to run 1008e 
through the property. A few nights ago 
a big drove of mules got loose in the re- 
ody property and tore things up considera- 

y. : 


The Grand Jury in Session. 
The grand jury was in session for a 
few hours yesterday and found true bills 
against several parties for minor offenses, 
The bedy will meet again Monday morn- 
ing at 10 o’ciock and will adjourn after 

handing in its general presentments., 


Charged with Bigamy. 

Nelson Calloway, a negro preacner, Was 
yesterday arrested by Deputy Sheriff Green 
on a true pill found by the grand jury. 
Callowuy is charged with bigamy, thougi: 
he stoutly denies his guilt. 


Sent to Abbeville Yesterday. 

The remains of W,. W. Marshall, the Sea- 
board Air-Line train hand, who was thrown 
from a car Friday night and almost in- 
Stantly killed, were sent: to his home in 
Abbeville, 8. C., Lan gro morning. Mar- 
shall’s relatives residé in that piace and 
will bury the body today. An account 
of the accident was printed in yesterday's 
Constitution. was standing on 


| 2 car near Belt pene iy when a sudden 


ge 


ground. His skull was crushed in and 
death soon followed. Undertaker Patter- 
son sent the body home. 


Knocked on the Head. 


Mr. R. A. Simonton, a young man em- 
ployed by Dr. F. H. Peck, was assaulted 
night before’ last om South Pryor sircet 
as he was on his way home at 8 o’clock. 
He was attacked by one of three men 
whom he .met on the sidewalk. Ilis head 
was hadly beaten up with a pair of: brass 
knucks. In the darkness he failed to recog- 
nize his assailants. * * 


She Is Improving. & 

Mrs. Dr. Symes, daughter of Captain 
W. A. Stearns, was decidedly better yes- 
terday according to telegraphic advices 
from the home at Indian Spring. Mrs. 
Symes has been dangerously ill for, sev- 
eral weeks past and the improvement in 
her condition wil! be pleasant news to her 
many Atlanta friends. 


° Broke an Arm. 

Frank Morgan, son of Dr. W. I. C. 
Morgan, on Richardson street, fell from a 
fence he was walking yesterday afternoon 
and broke his left arm beléw the elbow. 
The fracture was reduced by Dr. Morgan 
and Dr. Beath and the lad was resting well 
last evening. He was only six years of 
age. 


Found an Old Bill. 

W. H. Terrell, one cf the best known 
traveling men from New York, is at the 
Kimball. Mr. Terrell is a kinsman of Hon. 
Joe Terrell, attorney general of the state, 
and is known ali over the union. A few 
days ago Mr. Terrell found among a lot of 
curiosities in a butcher’s hand on the Ilich- 
mend and Danville train a twenty-doliar 
note issued by the Bank of Commerce of 
Savannah in 1856, the same year he was 
bern. The bank note happened, too, to 
cerry the name of Terrell, cashier, but Mr. 
Tenmell does not know where to place the 
cashief on the family tree. 


A Child’s Death. 

Little Frances, the seven-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Frances V. Stewart, died at 
the Inman orphanage of measles and pneu- 
monia yesterday morning at 9 o'clock. The 
funeral will occur at 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing from the orphanage. The services and 
interment will be at Westview. 


Mrs. Israel Dead. 

Mrs. A. Israel died at her home on 
South Forsyth street yesterday morning 
at 2 o’clock. She was sixty-five years old 
and a very well known lady. Her dcath 
was caused by a fall received a tew weeks 
azo. Her funeral will occur this morning 
at ll o'clock. 


An Attachment. 


A short time ago Cunningham Bros.’ 
Woolen Company employed Mr. CG. D. 
Maddox to represent them in a ciaim 
against James Gross, a tailor, on Alabama 
street. An attachment. was sued out by 
the creditor and Greoss’s business was clos- 
ed. On yesterday, however, Mr. Gross suc- 
ceeded in effecting a settlement and is nuw 
open again. The claim: was not contestcd 
and the embarrassment of Mr. Gross was 
the result of sickness of his family and 
himself. 


Whose Boxes Are They? 

Will Young, a drayman of 274 bass street, 
has in his possession four boxes of goods 
which he got at the exposition grounds, 
for which he is looking for an owner. He 
says that a man gave him an order to go 
in the grounds and get the boxes without 
telling him where to take them. When he 
came out he could not find the man and 
does not know him. 


Lady’s Watch Found. 


The police have in their possession a 
lady’s fine, double case gold watch and a 
chain, to which is attached a fob and a 
green pickle charm. The watch was found 
at the exposition grounds some time in No- 
vember by a negro 
over to the police, 
claimed. Unless the owner claims the 
property soon it will be given back to 
the negro 


It Is Still Detective Wootten. 


Henry Green, colored, is locked up at 
police beadquartera, held ag a suspect. 


* 
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He is thought to have stolen a lot of over- 
coats. The negro was arrested by saa | 
Detective Wooten, a member of the ol 
force of detectives, who was doing detec- 
tive work despite the abolition of the old 
detective department, and the announce- 
ment by the officials that the old detective 
would go back to patrol duty. 


For Being a Cheat. 

C. L. Freeman is held at police station 
on a state charge of being a common cheat 
and swindler. He is being prosecuted by 
M. B. Talley, and will be given a hearing 
in a justice court tomorrow. Sergeant 
Slaughter and Officer Petty arrested Free- 
man yesterday. 


Two Great Trains. 


The two great trains of the south and 
of the Southern railway are surely up 
to date. One is the vestibule limited to 
New. York, the other the Florida limited 
through to Jacksonville. These trains are 
vestibuled throughout with elegant through- 
fare coaches and Pullman sleepers and 
are a credit to the great and good South- 
ern railway 


Weather Synopsis and Forecast. 
At 7 o’clock last night the eastern half 
of the United States was generally cloudy. 


raining and in the Ohio valley and lower 
lake region it was snowing. The western 
half of the country was generally clear. 
The barometric pressure is highest over 
the upper Missouri valley and lowest off 
the middle Atlantic coast. 

‘ te Atlanta and vicinity today: Generally 
air. 


Local Report for Yesterday. 


Mean daily temperature.... .. . 
Normal temperature... .. .. .. «2 ss es 
Highest temperature in 7 hours... .. 
Lowest temperature in 24 hours.. 
Precipitation, 24 hours to 7 p. m 00 
Deficiency of precipitation since Jan. 1. 2.30 
GEORGE E. HUNT, 
Local Forecast Official 


Forecast for Today. 


North and South Carolina and Georgia— 
Fair; northwesterly winds. 

ne ag Florida—Clearing; light northerly 
winds. 

Western Florida, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana—Fair; light northerly. winds. 

Eastern Texas—Fair; northerly shifting 
to easterly winds. 

Tennessee and Kentucky—Fair; light 
northwesterly winds. 


IT IS POPULAR. 


Kentucky Jellico Coal Is Easily in 
the Lead. 


Kentucky Jellico coal has already won 
the distinction of being the most desirable 
, Of all coals for grates, open fire places and 

general household use, and this must be 
, the great reason why every good house- 
me ad insists upon having this special 
co 


It used to be that a housekeeper would 
ask a dealer for a supply of coal without 
designating any particular kind, but now 
they all have their choice, and from the 
great quantity of Jellico sold here one can 
easily imagine which is the most popu- 
lar. Mr. George P. Howard sells this 
famous coal in Atlanta and executes orders 
sent him with promptness and dispatch. 
If you need a supply at reasonable rates 
just telephone him. 


TT 


The Gold Reserve. 


Washington, January 25.—The treasury 
gold reserve at the close of business today 
stood at $49,301,961. The reported withdraw- 
als of gold for the day were $68,000. 


Along the Florida and gulf ccasts it was | 


FUNERAL NOTICE. 


ISRAEL—The friends and acquaintane 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. Israel and Mr. £ 
Wolf and family are invited to attend 
the funeral of Mrs. A. Israel from the 
residence, 205 S. Forsyth street, today #& 
ll a.m. Interment at Oakland 

The following will act as pallbearers: 
Messrs. J. F. Eichberg, A. Gershon, } 
Franklin and L Guthman. ' 


BOND.—Died, at Atlanta, Ga, at7a @ 
January 25th, at her residence, No. 
226 Fcrmwalt street, Mrs. Pink Bond, 
wife of J. E. Bond, daughter of W. F. 
Bowers, of Canon, Ga. Interment # 
family burial ground at Canon, Ga 
Monday afternoon, January 27th. 


a——— 


RACING AT NEW ORLEANS. 


There Was Only One Racing Finish 
and That in the Last. 

New Orleans, January 25.—The disagree 
able cold rain that struck town this morm 
ing had considerable influence on the at- 
tendance and but a slim crowd at 
today’s races, though the fifteen books 
that cut in were kept busy by the regi 


usual. Anger splashed home two lengths 
in front in the two-year-old race. VES 
Behan led all the way in the handicap, and 
after shaking off Jamboree at the head of 
the stretch, won galloping. Feast had a@ 
easy time of the opening event, 

as she pleased. Tuscarora was heavily 


to the bend of the stretch stopped badly. 
Ondague and Lester fought it out and the 
latter beat Ondague handily at the sit 
teenth pole. The only hard fought rac 
of the day was Fritzie’s winning the last 
in a drive three-quarters of a 1 
before Ban Johnson, who was but a head 
before Maxima and -Starza. 

First race—Penalties and allowances, 
seven furlongs. Feast, 100, Caywood, 7 @ 
1, won; Royal Choice, 112, Ham, 12 toh” 
second; Chugnut, 109, Irving, 8 to 56, third 
Time 1:33%. . 

Burley Leaf, Bon Soir, Metaire and Raf 
fle Boy also ran. 

Second race—Penalties, half a mile. A® 
ger, 108, J. Hill, 1 to 2, won; Fate, 18, Ham 
A te 3 gocend: Farsnenan, lll, Penn, 8 toh 

ird. e 1:57%. 
——. Attie H, Ida May and Thomas 

ayne also ran. 

Third race—One mile, selling. Lestef, —, 
Sherrin, 5 to 1, won; ol, We 


Ondague, 1 
Jones, 25 to 1, second; Billy Bennett, 106, 


bg. arpa Dr. phe te Jim He 
and Dutch Aaron also ran. 
Fourth race—Seven furlongs, handicap. 
Dick Behan, 102, Caywood, 3 to L won, 
Jamboree, 107, Scherrer, 9 to 1 second; 
Judge Debouse, %, Gatewood, 2% 


third. Time 1:39. 3 
Midstar, LeGrande, Wedgefield, Adah L 
Frit- 

obn- 


Will Elliott and Semele also ran. 
Fifth race—Seven furlongs, selling. 
zie, 112, Tuberville, 2 to 1, won; Ban J 

son, 112, Overton, 2 to 1, yoann 
107, L.. Soden, 5 to 1, third. Time 1:%. _.. ne 


Stanza, Helen H., Gardner, Salso, 
Tutor, Favorita and Fiddler also ran. 


Change of Schedule on A and W. Be 
Railroad. 
January 2th. 


Commencing this date, 
trains 2% and 27, Sunday only, wil a 
between 1 inst 
Atlanta and Palmetto. No ch 
rival and departure time at Atlanta 
Commencing Monday, January 27th, 
No. 33 will leave Atlanta 2:15 o’clock, B- 
instead of 1:15 o’clock, p. m., # 
Montgomery 8:35 o’clock, p. ™., 
of 8:10 o’clock, p. mt. No other cha 
OHN A G 
General Passenger Agent 


a. 
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Elected Their Delegates. 
Preston, Ga., January 
The republicans of Webster county 
the courthouse in Preston for the pe 
of electing delegates to the 4 


the 10th of February next. 
and 


Jack Alexander were 
gates to said convention, 


| men. 
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‘Money Flowing to New York To Meet the 


New Bond Loan. 
LOANS STILL DECREASING 


‘The Bank Statement Does Not Reflect 
a Business Revival—Stocks and 
Wheat Higher, 


New York, January 25.—After a slight 
hesitation at the opening, the railway 
and miscellaneous stock market developed 
considerable strength. The pause in the 
/upward movement in the early dealings 
was the result of lower prices from Lon- 
don, which disconcerted operators who 
had expected heavy buying orders from 
abroad to follow the sharp rise in the 
local market at the close of yesterday. 
Soon after the opening local operators 
turned buyers again, and in a little while, 
under the influence of these purchasers the 
entire list moved up rapidly. A trader 
who in the past has been credited with 
inftportant movements in the Industrials, 
was said to be at work again on the bull 
side of the account and this led to cover- 
ing of short contracts all along the line. 
There was little news afloat to affect val- 
ues, although the bank statement in seme 
quarters was accepted as an indication 
of the success of the new government loan. 
The particularly strong stocks were the 
Industrials, the Grangers, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Jersey Central and Western Union. 
The advance in prices ranged from \% to 1% 
per cent, and was well distributed. Specu- 
lation closed firm with prices at or near 
the best of the day. 

Bonds were strong; sales were $1,030,000. 

Tne sales of listed stocks aggregated 
$2,886 shares and of unlisted stocks, 21,685 
shares. 

Treasury balances: 
rency, $88,181,267. 

Money on call 3 per cent; 
cantile paper 6@7 per cent. 
ona yr weaker with actual 

usiness in nkers’ bills at $4. : 
for 6 days, and $4.88%@4.89 Prange ae 
posted rates $4.8844@4.39%; commercial bills 
$4.8612@ 4.8714. 

Bar silver 67c. 

Government bonds steady. 

State bonds dull. 

Railroad bonds strong. 

Silver at the board dull 


Coin, $94,147,654; cur- 


prime mer- 


London, January 2%.—Bar silver 30544 ; 
consols 10710-16 for both money and the 
account. Paris advices quote 3 per cent 
rentes 102 francs, 1ic for the account. 


The folowing are closing bids: 


Am’nCottou Oil..... 164) Mobile @ Ohjo ........... 
do. pref... .............. 63 |Nash., Chat. & St. L. 
Am’p Sugar Refin’g . 10544/U. 8. Op 
do. pref 


SEER 
26% Silver Certificates... 
‘iT. C. I.. 


* 


——— 


da. pref au 
Texas Pacific._.....___. 
Unton Pacific ._....... 


Alabama ;Class A... 109 
o., Claas B .......... 107 
o., Class C........ 100 

] _ 4.2% na sta , 97% 

N.C. 4s lo2 

N.C. 68 120 

Tenn. new set’m’t 3s. 80 

Vieutnte Ge, deferred. 5% S. C. 4igs 


. 
*Ex-dividend 


Va. funded debt......... 
U. 8. 4a, registered. 
= 


: 


tAsked. 


-_— 


Early Morning Gossip. 
Dow, Jones & Co., New York. 

New York, January 253..-London bought a 
small amcunt of St. Paul, but the bulk 
of the buying was for lécal account. 

The Monetary Trust was thought to be 


doing something in the property, and a 


rumor of Rockefeller buying was repeated. 
Conservative traders believe that St. Paul 
is one of the best stocks to buy for the 
present, rot only on its merits, but be- 
cause everybody speaks well of it and 
recommends it. ’ 

Earnings for Missouri Pacific for the 
increase $37,000; 
Chesapeake ard Ohio increase $22,473; On- 
tario and Western decrease $469. 

People ordinarily active when Sugar is 
going up said they were not ixterested, 
and supposed the advance Was mertiy a 
speculative turn. ‘There was nothing new 
‘In regard to earnings or legislation. 

Raw eugar firm to strong on the spot. 
There is a feeling that, as soon as realizing 
will be sharp all 
arcund advances. The reductions in re- 
fined did not stimulate much business, 
prebably because of poor wire service. 


Closing Stock Review. 


The slight hesitation shown by the stock 
market at the opening was replaced by 
decided strength in the last hour. 

Traders who had sold in the initial deal- 


-irgs turned buyers, and the execution of 
“Many stop orders gave added impulses to 


prices. 

The ccvering of shorts affected all sroups 
through the list, and the advance extended 
to 1 per cent and over for the more promi- 
nent issues. 

The market closed buoyant at about high- 
est prices. 
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Railway... 
Lake Shore 
Western Union.. 
issouri Pacitic —........ | 
Paton Pacific : 
pone & Cattle Feed Co... 
ing agin, 
a & Nash........ 
- Pacific pref... 
St. Pau) «i 
Rock Island 


Gas 
Chic., Bur. & Quincy... 
Am’n Sugar Refinery —.| 105% 


Am’n Cotton Oil 
Genera! Electric 


ez 


The New York Bank Statement. 


New York, January 25.—The New York 
Financier says this week that the state- 
of the Ane Banks of New 

York city for the week ending January 2th, 
&@ repetition, so far as the general 
Showing of the several items is concerned, 
of the previous week’s exhibit. The steady 
for the un- 
Usual conditions now prevailing, might be 
Tegarded as one of the most unfavorebis 
o 
months, and the contraction in a manner 
Should b@ interpreted as a disturbing 
The liquidation in the Pe five 

weeks has been in excess Of $45,000,000, and 
the total loans at the end of the current 
week were $75,000,000 less reported last 
September, when the highest mark ever 
recorded in the history of the New York 
was reached. .Although the call 

loan market was easy during the week, 
With an average rate under 5 per cent, 
mercantile paper was hard to place, and 
Some of the banks were entirely out of the 


Market. There i bt but that the 
re is no dow b “ong 
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h during tne week was $%, 

Which $2,550,400 was in specie and $2,116,- 
legal tenders. The deposit item shows 

& falling off of over $2,500,000, which proba- 

Non reflects the withdrawals of for 


export and the 
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Markets 
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Caused by the contraction 
now. hold more ‘specie 
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~ BANKS PREPARING. 
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they | 


over @ year, and the 
the average for 


institutions hold 

cent of the total. The 
ational City bank (nearly $13,000,000) con- 
stitute over 16 cent of all the specie in 
the sixty-six ew York clearing house 


The averages show the followin - 
ed with the last two years: ee 
895 
58, 


: 896. ; 
Loans. '900 $490,158, 600 
: 60 600 


1894, 
$418,771, 600 
126,895,500 

ts. 489,740,800 

nh. . 13,810,500 

Total reserve 160,113,700 
Res. required 122,435,200 


39,878,150 
Exc. of res. . 


45,880,450 


. -$5,332,950 
088,300 


** ** 


Leans decrease... .. 
Specie increase.. .. .. .. 2,550,400 
Legal tenders increese .. . .. .... 2,116,800 
Deposits decrease... .. .. cs cc oc «. 2,663,000 
Circulation decrease... . 112,900 

The banks now hold $37,678,500 in excess of 
legai requirements of the 2% per cent rule, 


LOCAL BONDS AND STOCKS. 


The following are bid and asked quotations: 
STATE AND CITY BONDs. 
Ga. M48, 27 to 30 Augusta7s,L. D.112 
yea Macon 4s ... 1h 
Ga. 34498. 25 to 40 Colum bus 5s......103 


yea 
3a. 


- ** *e o-* eee 


*e * ~~ *-* 


. 107 
902.113 


€ 
é 
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RAILROAD BONDS. 
Georgia &s, 1897_.100 


114 | «do. income 6s, 
| 1890 .103 


RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Georgia.............183 |Aug. @Sav....... 95 
Fouthwestern... %3 A. $ w.P 

apie, fe | lul 
Cent. deben ...... 20 
THE COTTON MARKESET. 


Spot Cotton Quotations. 
Atlanta—Quiet; middling 7 11-l6c. 
Liverpool—Demand limited; middling 
4 19-32d. 

New York—Dull; middling 8 5-l6c. 

New Orleans—Quiet; middling 8c. 

The following is or state nea, Of tu>s raceip's ship- 
Meh is and stocks ai A 


RECEIPTS 


SHIPM ‘TS 


700 


McIntyre & Wardwell’s Cotton Letter. 


New York, January 25.—Hammering of 
the late crop months caused some depres- 
sion toward the close, October winding up 
4 points lower for the day, while November 
was at one time 4 points higher, but react- 
ed in sympathy with the weakness in the 
next crop deliveries and closed either un- 
changed for the day or 1 point lower, as in 
the case of March. Trading was light and 
this, after all, was the worst feature of the 
market. The close was quiet; sales 91,700. 
The firmness of locals kept shorts with- 
in narrow limits of trading, and at the 
same time there was no aggressive long 
buying today. The Chronicle states that 
rains at the south ‘interfered wifh the 
crop movement during the past week, but 
this was not the case in Texas, where rains 
were light and the movement of crops 
small. Liverpool was unchanged and 
steady on the spot; sales 8,000 bales. f'u- 
tures advanced % point and closed steady. 
Spots here. were dull and unchanged. in 
New Orleans futures advanced 4 points 
and then lost most or all of the improve- 
ment. Receipts at the ports were estimat- 
ed at 6,000 bales, against 13,332 last week 
and 22,906 last year. New Orleans is ex- 

cted to get during the coming week 35,000 
bales and ail the ports 110,000. Estimated 
New Orleans receipts Monday are 7,000 to 
9,000, against 7,712 last week, 20,331 last 
year and 6,389 in 18%.- houston received 
1,963 against 1,983 last week and 9,589 last 
year, showing a significantly small move- 
ment of the crop in Texas and also in the 
Memphis district, the receipts at Memphis 
today being 411 against 417 a week ago and 
1,228 last year. Southern planters are in a 
more independent position inancially than 
af any time since the war. Came into sight 
during the week 116,774, against 241,221 last 
year, making the total in sight 5,410,652, 
against 7,751,033 last year.. Northern spin- 
ners’ takings thus far are 1,114,721, against 
1,568,938 last year. Total world’s visible sup- 
ply is now 3,977,216, including 3,505,016 Amer- 
ican, against a total at this time last year 
of 4,896,988, of which 4,576,788 were Ameri- 
can. Exports from the ports thus far this 
season are 2,635,348 against 4,457,7( last 
year. Shorts are very cautious and well 
they may be, for the crop movement is 
small, even allowing for the interference of 
rains, which, however, do not apply to 
Texas, where the weather has been favor- 
ble for marketing the crop and yet very 
little has been marketed during the past 
week. Liverpool is much firmer than the 
bears expected. The undertone we consid- 
er firm, more particularly for the present 


crop months and we still suggest purchases 


on the reactions. 
Thefollowing isthe range of cotton futures in New 
erk 
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Yesterday's 


Lowes 
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Closed quiet; sales 91.700 bales. ° 
iL ne gente Ry a statement of the comibnidates net 
receipts, ex and stock at the ports: = 


RECEIPTS|EX PORTS. Ka 
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Saturday —— --' 
Monday .......—- 

y tee eer 
Ww nes 
Thursday ........ 
Friday -.-------—} 
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are the closing quotations of future 
rieans today: 


e- 8.10 
8, (13 
7.65 
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A pil... .—. 2+ 00+. 7. 
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by ~ peenenrenr rerio ts « & 
Closed quiet and steady; Sales 23,300 bales. 


The Sun’s Cotton Review. 


New York, January 25.—Cotton advanced 
4 points, then lost most all of the advance 
on this month’s crop and fell 3 to 4 points 
on October and November, closing quiet, 
with sales of 8,000 bales; futures here ad- 
yanced % to 1 point and closed steady. 

Today’s features: The market pulled 
both ways; it was a little of everything 
and not much of anything. First it was 
higher because Liverpool was firmer than 
had been expected, then it declined because 
of a little long liquidation and a bearish 
attack on the new crop mronths, which 
were used as a club to depress this crop 
deliveries. In the main the changes were 
slight and the undertone was firm. During 
the past week the receipts have been light, 
and though this fact is attributable partly 
to heavy. rains in some sections of the 
cotton belt, it is worthy of note that the 
eather in Texas was favorable for mov- 
et very ‘little was 

rease 


moved. eh and a ne 
acreage is predicted, and yet the re- 
poo proche Canali. The bulls think 
this fact speaks volumes. The receipts at 
Houston bas | were a mere bagatelle as 
compared with those of a year ago, being 
only. abeut re pales as ogee ——s 
s we 

—yre nding last year. 
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Riordan & Co.’s Cotton Letter. 


New York, January 25.—(Special.)—The 
tone of the cotton market. this week has 

somewhat more hopeful, the feature 
of the trading being the pronounced weak- 
ness of the fall munths in comparison with 
the nearby positions, caused, of course, by 
the general belief that planting operations 
this spring will be upon a largety increased 
scale. Liverpool today fully maintained 
quotations, disappointing the hopes of the 
bears. Our opening was at an advance to 
8.10, but there were heavy offerings at the 
improvement, and the demand being limit- 
ed prices fell away. The close was quiet 
with 8.05 bid for March. As to the course 
of prices of the spring and summer months 
there is just now a wide difference of opin- 
ion. The bulls talk very confidently of 9 
cents and higher for May—as soon as spin- 
ners shall begin to feel the pinch result- 
ing from a scant supply and a speculative 
twist. The bears on the other hand ap- 
pear serenely satisfied that there is going 
to be plenty of cotton to fill all require- 
ments and say that they expect to see May 
cotton gradually decline below 7 cents. 
Neither side considers its expectations at 
all extravagant, and both rely upon the 
receipts to help in making their predic- 
tions good. The January ‘movement has 
so far proved favorable to the bulls. ‘Their 
opponents say that the bad weather and 
bad roads have delayed receipts, but that 
the cotton is there and will yet come with 
arush. Everybody, however, seems agreed 
that the outlook is for lower prices in the 
fall unless the spring season should be ex- 
ceedingly unpropitious for planting. The 
traders here would like the next crop to 
be a moderate one, so that high prices 
would rule, but they have slender faith in 
organized movements for the restriction 
of acreage. They believe that the average 
southern farmer, acting for himself, will 
plant to make as many. bales, irrespective 
of price, as he possibly can. 


Hubbard Bros. & Co.’s Cotton Letter. 


New York, January 25.—The feeling in 
the market contiues to be extremely bear- 
ish, based on the belief that the crop will 
reach larger figures than the current estli- 
mate of 7,000,000 bales, and all expression 
of opinion that prices may advance are 
received with incredulity. Free offerings 
of the new crop are made from various 
sections, and furnish an argument for 
lower prices, which undoubtedly affects 
the minds of many of the trade, who be- 
lieve the next crop will reach enormous 
proportions, as a result of the planting 
operations soon to be begun. In the 
meantime, however, until the new crop 
can be harvested, the continued drain 
upon existing supplies must not be over- 
looked in .making comparisons with 1892 
and 1893. It is forgotten that in those 
seasons the great strike in Dancashire 
occurred, as did also the greatest panic 
ever experienced in America, and with a 
visible supply 370,000 bales larger than this 
time in January the market declined about 
a half cent below the lowest quotations 
made last week. It is this view of the 
Situation, coupled with the strong markets 
in the south and Europe which causes 
conservative houses to await future devel- 
Opnrents. The Chronicle, in its editorial 
comments on Mr. _ Ellison’s estimate, 
states that his figures leave the 
smaliest visible and invisible supply since 
1889. This statement deserves attention, as 
coming from such a conservative journal 
as The Chronicle. 


Visible Supply of Cotton. 


New York, January 25.—The total visible 
supply of cotton for the world is 3,997,216 
bales, of which 3,555,016 bales are American, 
against 4,896.988 bales and 4,576,788 bales 
respectively last year. Receipts of cotton 
this week at all interior towns 48,511 bales. 
Receipts from the plantations 93,475 bales. 
Crop in sight 6,410,682 bales. 


The Dry Goods Market. 


New York, January 25.—The dry gd6ods 
market closes the week with a generally 
flat tone prevailing in staple cottans and 
with cotton dress fabrics and woolen and 
worsted goods quiet throughout. Sellers 
are looking for material improvement in 
general business next month, but mean- 
while without actively breaking. 


The Liverpool and Port Marketa. 


{fverpool, January 25—12:15 p.m —Cotton spot 
demand limited with pricesunchanged; middling up- 
lands 4 19-32; sales 8,000 bales: American 5.500: 
speculation and expert GOV; receipts 24,000: Amer- 
jean 23,600; uplands low middimg clause January 
and February delivery 4 30-64; February and March 
delivery 4 2-64; Marcn ana April delivery 4 25-64, 
4 29-64: Apriand May delivery 4 25-64; May and 
June delivery 4 27-64, 4 28-64; June and July deliv- 
ery —: July and August delivery 4 28-04: Augustand 
September delivery 4 26-64; September and October de- 
liverv 4 10-64; futures epened steady with demand 
moderate. 

Liverpool, January 25—1:00 p. m.—Uplands low 
middling clanse January delivery 4 30-64. 4 81-64: 
January and February delivery 4 30-64. sellers; Feb- 
ruarvand March delivery 4 24-64, buyers: March and 
Aprii delivery 4 28-64. 4 29-64; Apniand May de- 
livery 4 238-64. sellers; May and June delivery 
4 27-64. 4 23-64: June and July delivery 427-64. 
4 28-64: July and August delivery 4 27-64, 4 28-64; 
August and September delivery 4 26-64, sellers; 
Septernber and October delivery 4 18-64, 4 19-64; 
futures closed steady. 

New York January 25—Cotton dull: sales 105 bales: 
mididing uplands & 6-16; middling gulf 8S 9-16: nes re- 
ceipts none: gross 2,191: stock 194,689. 

Galveston, January 25 — Cotton firm: midditng 
8 1-16; net receipts 2,445 baies: gross 2.445: sales 
360; stock 115.526; exports to continent 3uy. 

Norfolk. January 25—Cotton firm: middling &: net 
receipts 1,622 bales; gross 1.522; saies 78; stock 
67.264: ex ports coast wise 750. 

Baltimore, January 25—Cotton quiet: middling 8%; 
net receipts nonebales; gross 1,365; sales none; stock 
20,784. 

Boston, January 25—Cotton quiet; middling 8 5-16; 
met receipts 378 bales; gross 1,474; sales none; stock 
baone. 

Wilmington, January 25—Cotton steady: middling 
7%; netreceipts SUU Dailies; gross JUU; sales nope; stock 
11,833. 

Philadelphia January 25—Cotton firm: middling 
8 9-16; net receipta 45 bales; gross 45; saies none; 
stock 10,530. . 

Savannah. January 25 —Cotton quiet and steady: 
middling 7%; met receipts 2,157 bales; gross 2,157; 
sales 376: stoek 85,006; exports coastwise 1.714. 

New Orleans. January 25-—Cotton quiet and steady: 
middling 8; net receipts 7.532 bales; gross 7,832: sales 
1,550; stock 377,762; exports to Great Britain 1,955; 
coastwise ¥75. 

Mobile, January 25-—-Cr**»%n quiet: middling 7%; net 
receipts 777 baies:gross .7 ; sales 2UU:steck 37.937; 
ex ports coastwise 51. 

Memphis, January 25 — Cotton firm: middling 
715-16: net receipts 411 bales; shipments 1,225; 
sales 3,30U; stock 148,106. 

Augusta, January 25—Cottoneasy; middling 8; net 
aye 274 bales; shipments 1,555; sales 716; stock 

9,308. 

Charleston, January 25 — Cotton firm; middling 
7%; met receipts 826 bales; gross 826; sales none; 
steck 50,6638; exports Coastwise 454. 

Houston, January 25—Cotton firm; middling 8: 
net receipts 1,064 bales; shipments 3,385; sales 610; 
stock 29.646. 


THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Armour Bought and Wheat Closed 1 
1-2c Higher. 


Chicago, January 25.—Armour’s buying 
wheat today was the feature of that mar- 
ket. It was due to it and to the influence it 
conveyed to the trade at large that prices 
went scurrying upward until they had 
reached a point 2 cents above the inside 
quotations of the day, which latter were 
established right at the opennig. The pur- 
chases for the big vacker were made 
through brokers and surmises were very 
near correct as to the principal. Pefore the 
close the brokers gave up Armour's name 
on the transactions. The opening was easy 
as compared with yesterday’s closiag, the 
war rumors on which prices had advaiced 
proving groundless, but about the expira- 
tion of the first hour the tendency became 
upward, and it took but a few miunutes 
for prices to raise a cent. The additi nal 
gain was achieved during the last half hour 
with much talk of manipulation indulged 
in, but the bulls expressed the belief that 
the improvement was legitimate May 
wheat opened from 63% to tec, advanced 
to b%c. closing at 655%%c—l1%@l*%c higher 
than yesterday. Cash wheat was firm and 
lic higher than yesterday. 

Corn advanced very nearly as much as 
wheat, which occasiored surprise, inasmuch 
as the situation in this grain is generally 
conceded to be lacking in some of the con- 
ditions necessary to render an advance 
probable. The strength of the leading 
markets, however, furnished enough o 
sympathy. of force to overcome all argu- 
ments which were presented in opposition 
to improvement. May corn opened at 
29%c, sold between 293.@29% and 31, closing 
at 2%@31—1%@like higher than yesterday. 
Cash corn was firm and 4%@%%c higher than 
yesterday. ’ 

The improvement was almost as marked 
in oats as that in corn. The example of 
the shorts in other markets was considered 
worthy of emulation here, there being at 
the same time quite a fair investment de- 


May oats closed ic per bushel 
higher. Cash oats were \%@%c higher, 
closing strong. 

Provisions—Under the two-fold influence 
of wheat and hogs, product to~ 
day. Interest in the market was detracted | 
° 


to 
At the ong 4 pork was gher, 
May lard 74@10c higher and May ribs 12%¢c 
higher. Domestic markets were active and 
higher. 
‘Theleading futares ranged as follows in Chicago: 
per. High. Low. Close. 


Lamson Bros. & Co.’s Grain Letter. 


Chicago, January 25.—The general revival 
in speculation has been a potent influence 
in the advance in wheat the past week. 
This, together with the bullish situation 
surrounding the market, has caused heavy 
buying on the part of shorts and has in- 
duced liberal pennce by outside specu- 
lators as well as _ 1 s. Professiunais 
have attempted to fight the advance, but 
the demand has n so large and gen- 
eral that the offerings were absorbed with 
astonishing rapidity, and they were forced 
to cover their sales on an advancing mar- 
ke 


It is thought by a number of leaders 
that Armour is to a large extent interest- 
ed on the bull side, although at times he 
has appeared to be an open seller on quite 
an extensive scale. But the feeling all 
around seems strong, and holders have 
every confidence that the advance wiil be 
maintained, and even higher ‘prices estab- 
lished with, of course, the usyval reactions 
between. While it is rather early for crop 
damage reports they are nevertheless mak- 
ing their appearance from various sec- 
tions of the winter wheat belt and all in- 
dications of the growing crop are amytnhing 
but favorable. The cash demand at the 
various centers is reported as active, com- 
ing principally from millers. Receipts are 
only moderate and it is generally believed 
that farmers will be encouraged to hold 
what they have. Clearances were again 
larive at 3,800,0U0 bushels for the week. The 
market today has been -excited with an 
extremely large trade. There was an at- 
tempt early to depress prices, but offerings 
were quickly absorbed by large buying or- 
ders, and prices advanced from 63% to b0%c 
in a very short time. Some.of the nows 
has been rather bearish, consisting cf an 
advance in Liverpool of only 44d, a report 
that the port of Odessa will soon be re- 
opened and that Russian shipments will 
be largely increased and quite a liberaJ in- 
crease in the Argentine shipment for the 
week, but news counted fcr nothing in 
the face of such strong sentiment. 

Ccurse grains have shown marked 
strength, May oats advancing to 2ic and 
Mc: y ccrn to 3ic. The extremely low prices 
that have been prevailing have attracted 
considerable attention to these ceréals, 
and we doubt very much if May corn can 
be again bought around 28c. 

There was quite an active trade in pro- 
visions, although most of the atteniion 
was given tv wheat. Cudahy supported 
prices and the country bcught on light hog 
receipts. 


PROVISIONS, GRAIN, ETC. 


CONSTITUTION OFFICER 
ATLANTA. Ga., January 25, 1896, 


flour, Grain and Meal. 


Atianta. January 25—Flour first patent $4.80; 
straight $3 80: fancy $3.70 
Corn, white 43c; mixen 42¢ 
Oats. white 34c; . We. 
Bariey. Georgia raised. 85c, No. 1 timothy, 
large bales, $1.10; smal! bales. $1.05;No. 2 timothy. 
emali oales, $3-00. Meal. plain, 4c: bolted, 4Uc. 
“Yheas bran, Irrge sacks 75c; small sacks, 75¢ 
Shorts,90c. Stock meal, $1.00. Cotton seed meal, 
95c. % 100 Ibs.; huiis $6.00 @ton. Peas, 6V0c. BR bu. 
Grits, $2.4U. 

New York. Jannarv 25—Southern flour quiet: good 
to choice $2.90@3.V00; common to fairextra $2.10@ 
2.80. Wheat. spot dull but stronger: No. 2 red win- 
ter 1n store and elevator 7014: afloat —: options active 
and excited, closing strong at %(@4ec advance: No. 2 
red January 72%; February 72%; March 731: May 
T7142. Corn. spot firmer but dull: No. 2 in elevator 
36%: atioat 3744: options dull but strong at %4@*c ade 
vance: January 36%; May362%. Oats, spot dul! but 
firmer: options stronger but dull; Jannary 247.: Mav 
25%: No. 2 spot25: No.2 white 264%4@26%: mixed 
western 241.425, 

St. Lours.Januarvy 25--Flour dull: patents $3.55@ 
3.665:\faucy 22.80@2.90: choice}$2.50@2.65. Wheat 
higher; January 63'4: May 66%@6654. Corn higher: 
January 26; May 27%, Oats higher; No. 2 January 
1¥; May 21% bid, 

Chicago January 25—Flour dull but very firm: No. 
2 spring wheat 60-2@62%; No. 3 spring —: No. 2 red 
65/2.@67%. No. 2 corm 27%@25%. .No. 2 cats 19 
@1V%. 

Cincinnati, Jangary 26—rilonur strong: winter patents 

3.70@3.95; fancy $3.10@3.307 spring patent #3.45 
@O3.75. Wheat firm: No. 2 red 70. Corn steady; 
io. 2 mixed 29; No. 2 white 28%. Oats quiet: No. 
2 mixed 22, 


Groceries. 


Atlanta January 25—Roasteli coffee 21.10R 100 
Ib. cases. Green coffee. choice 20%,%c, fair 19¢; 
prime. 18. Sygar. standard granulated, 5.20c: KBew 
Orleans white, 4%4.c; do, vellow 4%c. Svrup. New Or- 
leans open kettle 25@30c: mixed. 1244@2Uc: sugar- 
house. 2U0@35c Teas. black, 30@65c: green, 20@ 
5V0c. Rice. head, 6c; choice. Sigc. Salt. dairv. sacks, 
$1.35; do. bbis,. $2.25; ice cream. 90c: common, 7Uc. 
Cheese fniicream. 1i@lligc. Matches 65s. 50c: 
200s. $1.30@$1.75: 3008. $2.75. Soda boxes. Ga 
Crackers, soda, Sec; cream, ‘Tc: ginger snaps. 
Candy common stick, 6c: fancy 12@12'ac, Uyste- 
¥, W., $1.80; L. W.,31.3U. Powder, rifle, $2.75. Shot 
$1.30. 

New York. January 25—Coffee. options closed steady 
10 points up to 15 points down: January 13.25: Feb- 
ruary 12.90: March 12.80@12.90: May 12.30@ 
12.40: July 12.00; September 11.4513 1.55: spot Rio 
dull but steady: No.7 13%. Sugar.raw dull but strong: 
fair retining 3%: refined quiet: off A 44o@45_: standard 
A 415-16; cut loafand crushed 5 4-16: powdered 4%; 
gravuiated 4 15-16: cubes 4%. Molasses. foreign nom- 
inal: New Orleans firm: open kettle. good to choice 
27(@35. ice firm; domestic tair tu extra 3%@6; Ja- 
DAL 3%O3%. 


Provisions. 


Auianta. January 25-—Clear rib sites. hoxeq. 37%~. 
ice-cured bellies. Sc. Sugar cured hams, 10%@ 
123yc; California, $c. Breakfast bacon, 10%c. Lard, 
Fa quality, G4gc: secOnd quality, Gc; compound, 

“c. 

St. Louts. Januarv 25—Pork. standard mess $11.00. 
Lard. prime steam, 5.55. Drv salt meats shoulders 
4.75; long clear 6.62%: clear ribs 5.624,: short clear 
5.75. Bacon. boxed shoulders 5.50; \ong clear 6.00; 
clear ribs 6.124%; short clear 6.26. 

New York. January 25—Pork quiet, unchanged: ola 
mesa $1U0.75@11.0VU. Middles nominal: short clear —. 
Lard quiet: western steain 6.00; city steam 5.50@ 
5.60; options, January 6.00, 

Chicago. January 25—Cash quotations wereas fol- 
lows: Mess pork $10.40@10.70. Lard 5.70@5.77. 
Short ribs. loose. 5.10@5.22%. Drv sait shoulders. 
en 4.75@4.95: short clear sides. boxed, 5.37%.@ 

Cincinnati January 25—Pork actives mess §10,50. 
Lardeasier; steam leaf 6.25: kettle 6.25, Bacon 
easier; shoulders 5.25; short rib 5.75: short clear 
sides 6.00. 


Naval Stores. 


Savannah, January 25—Turpentine firm at 27% 
sales 205 casks: receipts 302. Rosin, pales firm 
others, steady: sales 10.000) bbls: receipts —: A, B 
and C’ $1.00; D 61.15; E $1.25; F $1.35: G $1.35 
H$1.50; 1 $1.55; K $1.75:M §2.00; N §2.1249; win- 
dowglass§2.°25; waterw hite $2.37. 

Wilmington. January 25 — Rosin firm: strained 
$1.35: good strained 1.40: spiritsturnentine nothin 
doing; macnine —: rreguiars —: tar steady at 95: cru 
turpentine tirm; bard $1.10; soft $1.5u; virgin $1.6U, 

Charleston. January 25—Turpentine firm at 25% 
Rosia tirm: gooa strained $1.10@1 26. 


Fruits and Confectioneries. 


Atianta. January 25~—Apples §2.50@43.50 2 bbl 
Lemons, Messina $3.00@3.25. Oranges. Jamaica; 
$3.50@4.00. Cocoanats. 4@4 1c. Pineapples. crates 
oi 2 part "ss oot) SA 4 aaiee $4.00@4.50. 

Straights. $1.25@1 5U: cu 50@75c Figs, 11¢ 

Iliec. sehiae ” new California .$1.35: ~ 
65@75c. Currants, @a@7c. Leghorn citron. 13¢. 
Nots. almonds. 1c; pecans, 7@sec Brasil, 7'4@sc: 
filberts, 11 %c; walnuts, 1U@1l1c; mixed nuts. S@1Uc. 
Peanuts, Virginia electric light. 5@6ec; fancy hand- 


picked, B4e2@5c; North Carolina, 3@Ac; Georgia. J 
@3%c. * 


Country Froduce. 


Ty 
chickens, 12%G@)1 Sc" ducks 18@20c. Dressed poult 
tin ha sims 12@14:chickens, 10 


roank, $2.00@2.50 @ bbi; 
# bu. 


Honey, strained, “ 
60c Y bu.; bb:., $1.75 


FLOUR, SUGAR, 
MOLASSES 


At cut prices to mer- 
chants for cash. ' C. E. 
Caverly, 69% E. Alabama 


Street. Telephone “44, | 


RHODES, 
SNOOK & 


HAVER 
URNITURE C 


The Largest and Most Elegant Assortment of 
CARPETS, MANTELS and FURNITURE in the 


south. 
300 complete Chamber and Parlor Suits ready 


for Monday morning’s sale, either for CASH OR 
ON TISIE. | 


A FEW LEADERS. 


100 Oak Cheval Suits, only $10.50. 

200 odd Oak Bedsteads, $1.50 to $3.50. 

300 Woven Wire Springs, only $1.50. 

500 Comforts, from 60 cents upward. 

150 Mattresses from $1.00 upward. 

500 pairs Sheets and Blankets, Pillow Slips and 


PRIOES OUT ALMOST IN HALE 


$90 Suits only $50. $60 Suits only $38. 
$75 Suits only $45. $50 Suits only $30. 
Bookeases, Hat Racks, Sideboards, Wardrobes, 
Chiffonieres, Brass and Iron Beds. Every article 


in our 
J T 


HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR SIU 


Has been cut in price. Big Bargains in Carpets, 
Mantels and Draperies ali this week. 100 Office q 
Desks to be opened during the week. 4 


of 


) | 
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Wij & You will learn that we ar® selling our stock = 
ecu of fine Clothing at ACTUAL COST, That ™ 
my won't profit you ‘anything unless you take 
advantage of this sale. Don’t say next month” 
will do. It will not, for we are closing out 
our Winter Stock very rapidly. Suits, odd 
Pants and QOvercoats are going very fast. © 
We are closing them out at actual cost---fac— —~ 
tory cost. We-want the money, and are ¥ 
taking the shortest cut to get it. 4 


‘STEWART, COLE & CULLAWAY, § 


t 


a ig elena a a en 


W. HH. PATTERSON & CO 


Investment Securities, 


ROOM ¢ CAPITAL CITE BANK BLDG 
Gtth pg-nr ' ee | 


_ J. C. KNOX, Broker, 


333 and 335 Equitable building. 
"Phone 1287. 


Orders Executed Over Private Wire for 


Cotton, Stocks, Bonds, Grain 
AND PROVISIONS. 
solicited. 


HATELY BROTHERS 


999-910-911 Royal Insuranc® Building, 
CHICAGO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Trders neue = rboard of Trades cash and 


* d 
ons. Advances madsc on con Provision 
ee Union Stock Yards, Hefer to any ag 


| nstitution or Commercia] A 
erket onapplication. Correspondence solicited. 


oin the “inner- cate. es . 
ibdinsid Menaeanasieecinsince |. cpu CottonMill Bonds a 
andes 


pont S Seated particulars 40 Wineee 

« artieulars 4c. ILO 

& 00. Brokers, 429 Bronaway, New Lore Muncipal and County 
THOMAS P. IVY + Bonds and 

411i Equitab e Buvidi 


Speculation SEND FOR 


PR ray ee a ter is a 
nancia respon ouse. 

y em S ree. $00 is just what you want 
profits will assist you to 


our valuable book of information, second 
increase 
Stocks, grain and cotton dealt in on 


edition, mailed free, 
HAMPDEN F. THOMAS & CoO., 
Grain, Stock and Bond Brokers, 
1233 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


jarnl2-im sun tues thur 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE.— 
As many complaints are coming to the 
Chicago Board of Trade showing that per- 
sons intending to deai in ain and pro- 
visions through members of the voard and 
subject to its rules and regulations are 


é 
abe 


Commission, 1-16 My . a 
H. G. i 

wright, Banker and Broker, 2 

New York, N. Y. 


margins. 
wheat and the ga.ngers 


——— 
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. Odds and Ends 


We are now selling at clearing out prices. 
This means just as much to you as if we 
or & oe you about 


that GEORGE secretary, will 

answer any inquiries to whether any par- 

ticular person or firm is a member of such 

board. GEORGE F. STONE, Secretary. 
aug2s-6m sun wed 


SUCCESSFUL SPECULATION. 


Large profits have rewarded my irons. 
My co-operation plan of speculation was 
formulated for the express purpose of aid- 
ing clients in the investment of their e 
monetary rescurces, without the risk ich 
usually attends speculative transactions, 
and at the same time affording them like 
opportunities with those cperators who 
have almost unlimited capital at their 
command. Send for P ina or a 


free. Best references MC 
TIMER PINE, and Broker, 89 
* Brcadway, New York. je iat 
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eligion in the Pulpit —> 


ae 


A 


Around the Fireside. 


_ Dr. John W. Heidt, the presiding elder 
of the South Atlanta district, will preach 
@ memorial sermon at Trinity Methodist 
church this morning on the life and char- 
acter of Bishop Atticus G. Haygood. Just 
| ne week ago this morning the soul of the 
_ lamented bishop departed from its earthly 
_ tabernacle cf ficesh. For more than thirty 
yeags he towered as one of the most co- 


ran lossal figures in the Methodist denomina- 


tion. He was a man of broad culture, pro- 
found intellect and varied learning. In 
Schularship, theology and eloquence’he had 
few rivals and no superior. As a bishop 
of the Methodist church he was dignified, 
commanding and impartial His manner, 
mo less than his mind and character, seem- 
ed to carry about with it a peculiar sacred- 
hess which comported with the solemn 
Fesponsibility of his high position. He 
Fecognized his relations to the church 
over which he presided, but at the same 
time he recognized his relations to God, 
who presided over him and from whom he 
@erived his authority. The eloquence of 


Bishop Haygood was the eloquence of one | 


inspired. It was not premeditated oratory. 
He never wasted his time in literal prepa- 
ration. He aimed always at the truth, 
and frequently in the fervid outburst of 
gome impassioned utterance, his face would 
shine with a borrowed luster, while his 
eloquence would resemble the gigantic 
sweep of the eagle. No man in the north 
Georgia conference is better qualified to 
preach a memorial sermon on the life and 
character of Bishop Haygood than Dr. 
John W. Heidt. A man himself of scol- 
arly attainments and superb eloquence, his 
sermon will be one of profound thought 
and beauty.- But aside from his mental 
qualifications, a warm personal friendship, 
extending over a period of thirty years, 
will enable Dr. Heidt to speak of him, 
mot only as a bishop, but as a friend, a 
private citizen, a Christian and a man. A 
cordial invitation is extended to the public 
to attend these services this morning at 
Trinity Methodist church. 

The Georgia annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church will convene 
im Marietta Street Methodist Episcopal 
church February Sth for its annual ses- 
gion. This conference represents the white 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in the state of Georgia. Many of 
the ministers are doing successful work in 
trying fields. The year has been a gsuc- 
cessful one. New and infivential churches 
“have been organized during the year and 
some tasty edifices have been erected. 

The conference will be presided over by 
Bishop R. S. Foster, D. D. The bishop is 
ene of the ablest preachers of the Metho- 
dist denomination. He will be assisted by 
Bishop Malilalieu. 

Cuba. 

The people of the United States cannot 
be indifferent to the fate of the “Pearl of 
the Antilles.” The long: ordeal of the 
present struggle for independence of Spain, 
her ancient and not always loving mistress, 


24 has awakened sympathy in ail parts of 


' this country. ‘here ‘s @ mystery about 
the matter which begets impatience. The 
_ daily reports from the unhappy island 
are confiicting and inconsistent, and tue 
diplomatic discussion of the wariare it- 
seit is dark and difficult of interpretation. 
Meanwhile the “insurgents,”’ or “patriots,” 
a@s they are variousiy styled by Spanisn 
and Cuban speakers, nave swept the isiand 
With fire and sword from the east to the 
est districts immediately surrounding Ha- 
Vana. the Spanish “dead line’ within 
which the insurrection could not live, has 
_ been as movabie as a south African boun- 
@ary. And today the war is more fiagrant, 
_ the end more distant, the results, civii and 
commerc:al, apparenily more in doubt than 
ever. Humanity begins to make its 
above the din and strife and 
Silence of diplomacy. Why should 
tracted struggle continue with no 
im sight which could possibly justify 
LS proceeding? 
_. It is certainly within the province of 
os tian sentiment all over the world 
to call for a cessation of this brutal war- 
fare. It is in the power of Spain to make 
Such concessions to Cuban demands as 
ae the forces which she seems 
- Utterly unable to conquer. So far this re- 
sistance been feeble and apparently 
half-hearted, a show of fight to keep up 
the appearance of sovereiguty with vic- 
3 that have no permanence and are 
believed to be only on paper. For 
_a@il her blood and treasure there is no 
_ adequate return at present nor in prospect. 
. Phe conquest of Cuba today would give 
_ M0 security for tomorrow, and the conquest 
48 more impracticable now than at any 
time since it was undertaken. The belief 
lat Spain will require aid from some other 
: gains ground daily. Who shall help 
Her crush the Cubans? Will the United 
- States submit the issue of this war to 
decision of armed intervention by any 
“ pean government? Would the people 
of this republic suffer our government to 
- Spanish rule in Cuba to fix its grip 
© a people who scem to be able and de- 
_ termined to throw it off forever? 
These questions show the situation. The 
_feluctance of.our governing authorities to 
tnmterfere is variously interpreted and jus- 
tified always on different and even differing 
-* grounds. Diplomacy is something the plain 
: le do not comprehend. Patient to a 
ae t often, the popular sentiment is in- 
clined to let the representative powers 
have full time. There is now no Jisposi- 
tion to dictate hasty or questiondble ac- 
‘tion. The great heart of humanity is often 
unable to devise the proper diplomatic 
means to achieve its yearning for the suf- 
fering, its demand for the redressing of 
Wrongs. But when, as is certainly the case 


' Mow, the popular feeling is a unit in its 


_ regency to put an end to a strife, pro- 
uae beyond reason and to the verge 
of absurdity, it should be heeded. If Spain 
cannot end this war by arms, she should 
be to conciliate; she should be re- 
compromise—even to yield her 
claim to Cuba-—@r. Field in The Evan- 
gelist. 

The houses are mainly broad and low, 
three story buildings being rare, and one 
Story structures quite common. You no- 

-that everything is made to serve com- 
: rt and coolness. Instead of having panes 
- of glass, the windows are open and guarded 
' * by light iron railings and the heavy wood- 
' @n doors are left ajar. You see info many 
Sea as you pass along, and very cool 
~~ nd clean they look. There are marble 
See cane seated chairs and lounges, 
thin lace curtains and glimpses of courts 
in the center of each building, often with 
green plants or gaudy flowers growing in 
them between the parlor and the kitchen. 
You will find much the same plan at your 
; You may walk in at the doors or the 
ne Pwnage 3 room windows, just as you please, 

for the sides of the house seem capable 
of all. being thrown open; while in the cen- 


‘ter of the building you see the blue sky 


ow Equally cool do all the inhab- 
itants appear to be, and the wise man 
. See 


na is a dressy e 
Stc shed at the in 
which the tissue-lik 
made to conform. 
;, every night. 
gher than you 
vate house, and the 
pom @—-balcony over- 
loo a verdant plaza. The floor is of 
Marble or tiling and the bed is an ornate 
_ iron or brass affair, wit: a tightly Stretch- 


| ©d sheet of canvas or fine wire 

mm place of the mattresses you are. aol 
a0. You could not sleep on a mattress 

win any proper degree of comfort in the 

weopics. There is a canopy, with curtains 
verheac and everything about the room 
pretty certzin to be scrupulously clean. 


yaspicuous there and everywhere else that 
isa aie chair. Rocking chairs 


co a 
are to be found in rows in the houses and 
in regiments in the clubs.—The Cornhill 
Magazine. 
The Sultan and His Harem. 
A distinguished lady who has the entree 


; 


to the harem assures me that its present 
inmates dress more or less in European 
fashion, but almost invariably in the cost- 
liest conceivable tea gowns from Paris 
and Vienna. ‘hey wear magnificent dia- 
monds ind other jewels and appear to lead 
a very happy life. It must not for a mo- 
ment be concluded that because a woman 
is an inmate of the serai she does not 
possess a legal husband of her own. Many 
cf the ladies are wivés of pashas, and, 
like our own court ladies, have only a 
Stated period of Waiting in each year. But 
the majority of the married denizens of 
this world within a world, be they mis- 
tresses or maids, have husbands holding 
some palace appointment, and apartments 
and families within its walls. The harem 
ladies have a fair share of liberty. In the 
regulation yashmak and feridje they can 
go out driving and paying visits whenever 
they choose, and they haunt the bazaars, 
the Grande Rue de Pera and other public 
promenades. They have, moreover, many 
entertainments among themselves. There 
is a very pretty theater in the gardens 
of the palace, where operas and ballets 
are trequently given for their entertain- 
ment. In summer they swarm up tne 
Bosporus to the sweet waters of Asia, 
and in spring and autumn to the sweet 
waters of Europe; but they are never seen 
on foot. As to the sultan himself, his 
life is of the simplest and most arduous. 
He rises at 6 o’clock and works with his 
secretaries till noon, when he breakfasts. 
After this he takes a drive or a row on 
the lake within his vast park. When he 
returns he gives audiences. At 8 o’clock 
he dines, sometimes alone, not infrequent- 
ly in company of one of the ambassadors. 
Very often, in the evening, he plays duets 
on the piano with his younger children. 
He is very fond of light music and his 
favorite score is that of ‘‘La Fille de Mme, 
Angot.” He dresses like an ordinary Eu- 
ropean gentleman, always Wearing a frock 
coat, the breast of which on great occa- 
sions is richly embroidered and blazing 
with decorations. He is the first sultan 
who has done away with the diamond 
aigrettes, formerly attached to the imperial 
turban, or fez. The president of the United 
States is no more informal than the sul- 
tan in his manner of receiving guests. He 
places his visitor beside him on the sofa, 
and himself lights the cigarette he offers 
him. As the padisha is supposed to speak 
no language but Turkish and Arabic, his 
majesty, who is a perfect French scholar, 
carries on conversation through a drago- 
man.—Fortnizhtly Review. 

Tne Independent holds that the 
has thrown dewn the gage of hattle. 
“Islam or Death.’’ 

All pretense of political danger has dis- 
appeared. It is no longer a question of 
revciutionists, Armenian or any other. The 
fight is between Islarn and Christianity. 
A situation far worse than that which 
stirred Eurcpe to the crusades faces Chris- 
tendom today. It is no mere site dear to 
Christian memories that is in danger; it 1s 
the life of a Christian people and the pre- 
servation of that life has become the test 
of the loyalty to their faith of every other 
Christian nation of the world. Today, in 
wide sections of the Turkish empire, where 
only a few short months ago there Were 
multitudes cf Christian churches and thvuu- 
sands of Christian families, the churches 
have been turned into mosques, and the One 
alternative offered the worshiper has been 
“Islam or Death.” 

Thousands have chosen death; and from 
every section of the empire, from moun- 
tain and from plain, from city and from 
village, comes an ever-increasing roll of 
names of those who have laid down their 
lives rather ihan dishonor their Lerd. 
Pastors, preachers, teachers, pupils, have 
zone to swell the number of those wio 
through great tribulation have washed 
their robes and made them white in tne 
blocd of the Lamb. And what of the thou- 
sands of others? Is it any wonder that 
many have yielded? No sadder picture 
has ever been drawn than that of strong 
men going through the forms of a false 
faith in agony cf soul to preserve, not 
their own lives, but the lives, and still 
more, the honor of those dearer to them 
than life itself. VYhe silence over that plain 
of Harpoot, in the mountains of Bohtan, 
on the slopes of the Taurus, is the silence 
of death, death not merely physical, but 
—- and for that death who is responsi- 

e? 


Acslem 
It is 


In his sermon of Sunday, December 239th, 
the Rev. Dr. David James burrell, at the 
Marble Collegiate church, spvke of the 
ory persecutions of the Armenians, and 
said: 

“And while all this is gvuing on, the 
great Christian powers of kurope stand 
idly by. Not a hand is uplifted to save 
the persecuted naiion from this fi._ndish vio- 
lence. Let us hear a parable: A certain 
nation fell among thieves, thugs anc 
murderers, who stripped it of raimert and 
wounded it and departed, leaving it )iaif 
dead. And by chance the Christian czar 
of Russia came down that way and he saw 
this wounded nation and said: ‘I would 
fain help were it possible,*but I cannot risk 
the possibility of gaining a seaport on tne 
Mediterranean,’ and he passed by on tae 
other side.-And likewise the Christian 
war lord of Germany came that way, and 
he said: ‘Alas! here is a melancholy sizht, 
and I would fain help; but I must needs 
remember Alsace and Lorraine and the 
people beyond who await an opportunity 
of falling upon me;’ and he passed by on 
the other side. And likewise the Christian 
queen of England came that way, and she 
said: ‘Woe is me; here is a dire calamity 
for Christian eves to gaze on. I would 
that it were possible for me to belp; but i 
must needs protect my colonies, collect 
my opium tax, defend my commerce;’ and 
she passed by on the other side. And tue 
wounded nation lay weltering in blood and 
crying and wailing, ‘Is there none among 
the Christian nations to bind up my 
wounds, to pour in oil and wine and tv 
bring me to an inn?’ And alas! there was 
none. There was no eye to pity and no 
arm to save.’’ 


PROUD OF OLD GEORGIA. 


A Brilliant Young Divine Writes to 
His Friends in This State. 

Rev. M. A. Matthews, the brilliant young 
Georgia divine who is now pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church at Jackson, 
Tenn., writes the following letter to his 
friends in Georgia: 

‘Jackson, Tenn., January 24.—To My 
Georgia Friends—My Dear Friends: Alone, 
by the direction of God’s spirit I have 
removed from my native state, but never 


will my interest abate, nor will I hesitate at | 


any time to spend my life for the honor 
and advancement of grand old Georgia. I 
am proud of my cradle—I refer to Calhoun, 
the town of my birth. I walked through 
her streets recently and roamed over the 
playground of my school days, and my 
heart grew fonder than ever for the sa- 
cred spot of my birth. There I began my 
‘Christian work; there I endured the strug- 
gies, the hardships and the trials of a 
— trying to rise in his own home. But 

y the grace of God there stands a little 
church with its light brilliantly shining, as 
an evidence that such a thing can be ac- 
complished. My last church was the First 
Presbyterian church of Dalton. No man 
ever had a nobler flock to lead than that 
one. There are no sweeter spirited people; 
there are no better Christians; there are no 
better church workers on earth than those 
who compose the First Presbyter'an church 
of Dalton. The lives of her people are con- 
sistent. Yea, they love a true gospel ser- 
mon. I love that church as no pastor ever 
loved his church, and there is no power 
on earth that could ever have lead me away 
from them but the clear direction of God’s 
spirit. If I interpreted that rightly, then 
I went alone for that cause, but my love 
for that church grows stronger each day 
that I am away from them, and by the 
grace of God I shall once again be their 
shepherd. The people of Dalton, of every 
church and of no church, are the kindes*t, 
most considerate, most sympathetic and 
most helpful that any preacher ever la- 
bored with or for. God bless the grand lit- 
tle city of Dalton. 

“Again, when I look at my work and 
think of my native state, I wish to say to 
my friends now, that whenever their in- 
terest or whenever the interest and ad- 


vancement and happiness of my state de-. 


mands my services, it makes no difference 
where I am, I will come and promote her 
interests. Yea, if it costs me my life. 

am proud that I am a I am 


in - pon 


patriotic spirit—the 
unio 


Tennessee for my temporary state, and I 
now have charge of the First Presbyterian 
church at Jackson, Tenn. It is a lorge, 
wealthy, influential and competent church, 
of nearly tive hundred communicants, The 
church building has a seating capacity of 
about eight hundred, and when the chairs 
have been put in the vacant spaces perhaps 
one thousand are seated. I have preached 
to packed houses ever sinc I came. At no 
service has the house been able to hold 
the people. On last Sunday evening I had 
to cemmence the service fifteen minutes be- 
fore the hour set—the audience was 80 
great and almost stampeding. Over three 
hundred were turned away—could it get 
to the church door. The work and field 
are large, therefore I call upon my en- 
tire friends for their daily and most earnest 
prayers that I may meet the demands of 
this increased labor. The people of this 
city received me most cordially and have 
extended every courtesy that could be ex- 
tended to any one. We are comfortably 
situated in the elegant manse of this church. 
The church and entire city promises to 
work, and if so, a great revival will scon 
sweep the entire town. It is a beautiful 
city, and a city of schools and a city of 
curches, of cultivated and refined people. 
“Again, my dear friends, I ask your daily 
prayers, and now may the blessings of 
heaven, the richest joys and fruits of 
earth be given to my precious ones 
throughout this entire land, and when the 
sorrows and troubles of this life are over, 
in that eternal home a re-union will take 
place, into which the bitterness of a good- 
Sy snall never enter. Your eternal ser- 
vant and friend, M. A. MATTHEWS.” 


Baptist. 


First Paptist church. The pastor, Rev. 
<. B. Hawthorne, D. D., will preach at il 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. Subject of morning 
sermon, “Christianity, the Only Hope of 
Universal Brotherhood.” - 

Second Baptist church, corner Washing- 
ton and Mitchell streets, Rev. Henry Mc- 
Donald, pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. by the pastor. Young men’s 
prayer meeting every Monday.and regular 
church prayer meeting every Wednesday 
night at 7:30. Choral Society every Tues- 
day night at’$ o'clock. 


Jackson Hill Baptist church, corner Jack 
son strect and East avenue, Rev. Malcolm 
MacGregor, pastor. Preaching at ll a. m. 
and 7:30 p. mn. Sunday school 9:30 a. mi. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday 7:30 ae © 
Young people’s meeting Friday 7:45 p. m. 

West End Baptist church, Lee street, 
Rev. S. Y¥. Jameson, pastor. Services ll 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. by the pastor. Sun- 
day school 9:30 a. m., Professor L. M. 
Landrum, superintendent. The pastor wiil 
continue his lecture cn the Holy Land at 
the evening service. : 


Centra] Baptist church, corner West Fair 
and Peters streets, D. W. Gwin, D. D., 
pore. Services at 11 a. m. and 7:15 p. m. 
xy the pastor. Sunday school 9:50 a. m., 
S. P. Mencrief, superintendent. Young 
People’s Union meets at 3 p. m. Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 


Fifth Baptist church, corner Bell and Gil- 
mer streets, Rev. C. N. Donaldson, pastor, 
Services tl a. m. and 7:30 p. m. by the 
pastor. Surgay school $:30 a. in., F. Ll. 
Allen and ' H. McClain, superintendents, 
Regular monthly conference of the cnurcn 
Wednesday night in connection with the 
prayer meeting service. 


Methodist. 


Trinity church, corner Whitehall and 
Trinity avenue, Rev. J. W. Kicberts, DTD. 
D., pastor. Services ll a. m. by Dr. Joan 
W. Heidt, and 7:36 p. m. by the pastor. 
Sunday school £:30 a. m., W. A. Hemphill, 
superintendent. 

First Methodist church, corner Peachtrce 
and Houston streets, Rev. I. S. Hopkins, 
>. D., pastor. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. by the pastor. Sunday school 
9-45 a. m. Class meeting 3:30 p. m. Seais 
free. Eiverybody invited. 

Park Street Methodist church, West F£nd, 
Rev. John P bins, D. D., pastor. 
Preaching at il a. m. and 7:30 p. m. by 
pastor. Sunday school \ 9:30 a. m. p- 
worth League 6:30 p. m. Seats free. Ail 
invited. 

The officiary of Payne Memorial Method- 
ist church at their meeting Monday night 
issueu orders for the furnace to be fired up 
Saturday night hereafter, when the weath- 
‘r is cold. They are determined to make 
the congregation comfortable. 

Street Methodist 
junction Walker and Welson 
streets, Rev. J. H: Eakes, pastor. Serviccs 
11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. by the pastoi. 
Sundsy scheol 9:30 a..m., W. C. Turner, 
superintendent. The pastor is anxious for 
the whole membership to be at the morning 
service. 


Walker Episcopai 


church, 


The Boulevard Grace church, Boulevard, 
corner Houston. Rev. T. R. eKndall, pas- 
tor. Preaching 11 a. m. by pastor: even- 
ing by Mr. Mark Levy, of London, England. 
Sunday school 9:30 a. m.; Epworth league 
6 p. m, Seats free; strangers especially 
invited. 

Mr. Mark Levy, a distinguished Hebrew 
of London, will speak at Grace church 
ton'ght at 7 o’clock. His subject is ‘‘The 
Attitude .of the Christian Church to the 
Jews.’’ Mr. Levy is a man of letters, dis- 
tinguished as a writer and speaker. Our 
Hebrew friends and others throughout the 
gity are cordially invited to attend. 

Merritts Avenue church, Merritts avenue, 
between Peachtree and Courtland, Rev. P. 
A. Heard, pastor. Services at 1l a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. by the pastor. Sunday school, 
9:30 a. m., E. H. Frazer, superintendent. 
Prayer meeting Wednesday, 7:30 p. m. 


Edgewood Methodist church, Rev. H. J. 
Ellis, pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 
p. m. by the pastor. 

Marietta Street Methodist church, be- 
tween Spring and Bartow, Rev. R. H. Robb, 
pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
by the pastor. Sunday school, 9:30 a. m., 
David Gibson, superintendent. Morning 
subject: ‘‘Faith.”’ 


ee 


Presbyterian. 


First Presbyterian church, Marietta 
street, Rev. E. H. Barnett, D.D., Sastor. 
Services at ll a. m. and 7:30 p. m. by the 
pastor. Sunday school, 9:30 o’clock a. m., 
H. T. Inman, superintendent. 

Central Presbyterian church, Washing- 
ton street, Rev. G. B. Strickler, D.D., pas- 
tor. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
by the pastor. Sunday school meets at 
9:30 a. m., Professor W. W. Lumpkin, su- 
perintendent. All are cordially invited to 
attend. Regular weekly prayer meeting 
at 7:30 p. m. Young men’s prayer meeting 
on Thursday at 7:30 p. m. 

The Pryor Street mission Sunday school 
of the Central Presbyterian church will 
meet at 3 p. m. at the corner of Vassar and 
Pryor streets, R. E. Rushton, superintend- 
ent. All are cordially invited to attend. 


Services every Sunday and Tuesday at 7:30 


p. m. 


Edgewood mission of Central Presbyte- 
rian church will meet at 3:30 p. m., Inman 
Park. Services every Tuesday and Sunday 
at 7:30 p. m. All are welcome. J. C. Day- 
ton, superintendent. 

Wallace Fifth Presbyterian church, cor- 
ner Fair and Walnut streets, Rev. R. A. 
Bowman, pastor. Preaching at 11 a. m. and 
7:30 p. m. by the pastor. Prayer meeting 
at 9:30 a. m. All are welcome. W. D. 
Beatie, superintendent. 


West End Presbyterian church, corner 
of Gordon and Ashby streets, Rev. James 
Miller, pastor. Morning subject, ‘“‘What 
is Meant by Salvation by Faith?” Evening 
subject, “There Is Forgiveness.” Sunday 
school at 9:30 a. m. 


Kirkwood Presbyterian church, Kirk- 
wood, Ga., Rev. Richard Orme Flinn, pas- 
tor. Services at 11 a. m. by the pastor. 
Sanday school, 9:30 a. m., H. F. Emery, 
superintendent. You are cordially invited. 


Associated Reformed Presbyterian, cor- 
ner Loyd and Garnett streets, Rev. H. B. 
Blakely, pastor. Services at 11 a. m. and 
7:15 p. m. Sabbath school, 10 a. m. All 
cordially invited. : 


Episcopal. . 

The Cathedral, corner Washington and 
Hunter streets, Rev. Albion W. Knight, 
dean. Holy communion, 7:30 a. m. Ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. by the dean. 
Sunday school, 9:45 a. m., the dean, super- 
intendent. Services daily, 7:30 and 9 a. m., 
and 4:30 p. m. Seats all free. Ushers in 
attendance. Public cordially invited. 


The Incarnation church, on Ashby, near 
Gordon street. Services at il a. m. and 7 
Dp. m. by Rev. W. J. Page. Sunday school, 
% p. m., C. M. Goodman, superintendent. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 


St. Paul’s church (colored), 241 Auburn 
avenue, near Fort street, Rev. Ww. A. Green, 


noblest state in the | 
See 
“By the grace of God I was led to adopt | 


priest in charge. Holy 
m.; morning prayer and sermon, 
eveni Dypyer and sermon, 7:30 p.m. & 
day sc , 3p. m. Vespers, 4 Pp. Mm. 


Congregational. : 

Central Congregational church, West El- 
lis, near Peachtree street, Rev. R. V. At- 
kisson, pastor. Services at ll a m. and 
7:30 p. m. Sunday school at 9:30 a. m. 
Christian Endeavor at 6:30 p. m. Prayer 
meeting Wednesday at 7:30 p. m. Subjects 
for Sunday: Morning, ‘‘What Is the Biblical 
View of Righteousness;” evening, “The 
Spiritual Man Is Mad.” 


Pleasant Hill church, West Third street, 
. E. Newton, pastor. Services at ll a. 
m. and 7:30 p. m. Sunday school, 3 p. m. 


Lutheran. 

Firs. English Lutheran church; service 
at ll o’clock in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association hall, conducted by Rev. L. K. 
Probst. Sunday school at 9:30 o’clock. 
Strangers cordially welcomed. 


= an GC A. 

Rev. R. V. Atkisson will conduct the ser- 
vices this afternoon at 3:30 o’clock at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
services will be specially impressive and 
entertaining. Good music and familiar 
hymns. All men invited. 


Universalist. 

Univelsalist church, tn the Phillips & 
Crew music hall, 37% Peachtree street. Ser- 
vices at ll a. m. and 7:30 p.m. Rev. W. H. 
McGlauflin will preach. Morning theme, 
“Can We Understand the bible?’ Even- 
ing, “Christian Faith vs. Endless Misery.’’ 
The public invited. Immediately following 
the morning service there will be a business 
session of the church members. All are 
urgea to be present. 


Colored. 


The First Congregationa] church, Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, pastor. Sunday school at 
9:30, Professor W. B. Matthews, superin- 
tendent. Preaching at u a. m. by the 
pastor; subject, “Christian Strength.’ 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor at 6:30 p. m.; a gospel service. Ser- 
vice at 7:30 p. m., under the auspices of 
Young Men’s Sunday Evening Service 
League, sermon by Rev. Dr. J. W. E. 
Bowen; special music by the Spellman 
Quartet. Everybody welcome to all ser- 
vices, irrespective of race or condition. 


Bethel Afmcan Methodist Episcopal 
church, Auburn avenue, Rev. Dr. W. G. 
Alexander, pastor. 11 a. m. subject, ‘“‘Ruth, 
a Representative Type ef Young Woman- 
hooa;” 3 p. m., gospel song service, short 
mp: 23380 Pp. m. subject, “The Superior 

Ce. 


Friendship Baptist church, corner Mitch- 
ell and Hayne streets, E. R. Carter, pas- 
tor. Services 11 a. m., 3 p. m. and 7:30 p. m. 
Sunday school, 9 a. m. 


Contagious 
Blood Poison. 


Mr. Frank B. Martin, whois engaged 
in the jewelry business at 926 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington City, 
where he is well and favorably known, 
was a victim of that worst form of dis- 
ease—contagious blood poison. He 
realized that his life was about to be 
blasted, for this terrible disease has 
bafiled the skill of the physicians for 
ages, and they have never yet been 
able to effect a cure. His mental 
despair can better be imagined than 
described. 

In a recent letter he says: ‘‘About 
four years ago I contracted a severe 
case of contagious blood poison, and 
it was not long before I was in a terri- 
ble condition. IL immediately placed 
myself under treatment of.twoof the 
best physicians in Washington city. 
Their treatment, which I took faith- 
fully for six months, cost me just three 
hundred dollarg, and left me worse than 
when I began it. My condition can 
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FRANK B, MARTIN. 


best be appreciated, when I state that 
my throatand niouth were fullof sores 
and my tongue was almost eaten Bway; 
I had not taken solid food for three 
months. My entirésbody was covered 
with red blotches, my hands and feet 
were sore and my hair was falling 
out rapidly. I was ina truly pitiable 
condition. 

‘‘T felt that I was incurable, and 
was in great despair, when a friend 
recommended §. 8. 8., stating that it 
would certainly cure me. I began its 
use, and when [ had finished the fourth 
bottle, I began to improve, and by the 
time I had finished eighteen bottles, I 
was thoroughly rid of the disease; of 
course, I was not sure that I was cured, 
but am now convinced, as no sign 
of the disease has ever returned for 
four years. S.S.S. is the best blood 
remedy inthe world, and my cure was 
due solely and alone to it.”’ 

Contagious blood poison is the most 
horrible of all diseases, and has‘ been 
appropriately called the curse of man- 
kind. It has always baffled the doc- 
tors, and, until the discovery of S.5S.5., 
was. incurable. 

For fifty years 8.8. S. has been cur- 
ing this terrible disease, even after all 
other treatment failed. It is guaran- 
teed purely vegetable, and one thou- 
sand dollars reward is offered for proof 
to the contrary. §. S. S. never fails 
to cure contagious blood poison, or 
any other disease of the blood. If 
you have a blood disease, take a rem- 
edy which will not injure you. Be- 
ware of mercury; don’t do violence 
to your system. 

Our books on blood and skin dis- 
eases, will be mailed free to any ad- 
dress. Swift Specific Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
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New Styles and Shapes in Visiting 
Cards and Wedding Invitations. 


Messrs. J. P. Stevens & Bro. are intro- 
ducing some new shapes in society sta- 
tionery which are becoming very popular 
with those who desire “the very latest.” 
The rush of Christmas work now being 
over, they can execute orders promptly. 
The reputation of this house for the manu- 
facture of fine stationery is so great that 
they are receiving orders from the north 
and west. It is an acknowledged fact that 
for exquisite taste in designing and the 
use of high-grade stationery’ in their pro- 
duction Messrs. J. P. Stevens & Bro. are 
leaders, Their prices are also very mod. 
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Ladies’ 
| white or gray, with pants to match. 


: were $1.25 At... ..serreeeeeeeeees OG 
$1 Undervests 69c. 


"SPECIAL: 


20 pieces of 
Wool FLANNEL, 
50 inches wide, 
Navy Blue and 


black, I 0 C 
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NOTIONS. 


Velvet Binding, 11-8 inch........5(¢ ! 


CARPETS. 


Our Carpet Department 


Velvet Binding, 2 1-4 inch asad | will offer special induce- 


Whalebones, 9 inch.............-.4¢ ; ments this week. 


Our 


Rubber Dressing Combs, 9 in.....8¢ | new Spring stock has ar- 


Real Kid Curlers, 5 inch............5¢ 
Real Kid Curlers, 8 inch........ ..10C 
Best Nickel Curling Irons..........5¢ 
Butter Milk Soap .........-..........-3€ 
Vaseline, large Size......... .......-.7© 
Vaseline, small size.................-4€ 
Florida Wut 3... ee 
Best Extracts, I ounce ..............15¢ 
Best Extracts, 2 ounce.............25€ 
Best Extracts, 4 ounce.............35¢€ 
Gold Paint.. ueanbbccnssle 


GLOVES, UNDERWEAR, Etc 
20c Children’s Mitts 9c. 


Children’s Zephyr [litts, in light- 
blue and pink, were 20, at.....Q6 


25c¢ Gents’ Gloves (5c. 


Gents’ extra heavy wool Mitts or 
all-wool Gloves, were 25 and 35c, 


eeeeeneeee (@eeeeeees eer 


75e Gents’ Gloves 35¢. 


Gents’ dog-skin fur-top Gloves, 
fleece lined, were 75c, at..... 356 


$1.25 Undervests 79e. 


all-wool Undervests, in 


Ladies’ all-wool Undervests, in 
white or gray, were $1, at...69e¢ 
Infants’ Knit Sacques, in all light 
shadings and pure white, at HALF 
PRICE. 

$1 Outing Skirts 69. 


Ladies’ heavy Outing Skirts, satin 


trimmed, bound with wool braid, 


were $1, at sereseeeeseeeerrreeee BQE 


LINENS and WHITE GOODS 
25c Towels 12%¢. 


All pure linen Huck Towels, 19x38, 
WEFE 25C, AL... . sneer eons 246 


(7c Towels (0c. 


All linen Damask Towels, 17x36, 
extra heavy weight and pretty 
patterns, were 17¢, at... Sreeres | O re 


(Oc Towels 7c. 
All linen Huck Towels, 16x42, pret- 


ty borders, were toc, at.........7@ 


Extra large hemmed Huck pure- 
linen Towels, 26x42, our regular $4 
goods, will sell 25 dozen only, at 


$2.50 
$1.25 Marseilles Spreads 89c. 


One case [larseilles Spreads, full 
12-4, were $1.25, at............ 3 Q@ 


Twenty-five pieces of 40-inch Cur- 
tain Swiss, in new and pretty 
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A FEW SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


Small-check Nainsook..............10€ 
Plain Nainsook.........12 1-2 and 15c¢ 
Small-check Dimity.................21¢ 
Best grade Percales, in short 

+ OI isd cc eek sis ar cde canon 
Best Zephyr Ginghams............10c 
Beautiful quality Black Sateen..10c 
Yard-wide Sea Island.............. 5¢ 


FIVE CASES of Outing Cloth, in 
new and tasty patterns, light, 
medium and dark colorings, at Cut 


sesces | 


rived. A careful inspec- 
tion will interest you. 


Extra heavy super Ry 
Double extra super ingrain.....30C 
Gold Medal Cotton Chain.......48C 
nites heavy all-wool Ingrain..40C 


Double extra heavy all-wool, 
Ingrain, 1,088 Eads...........09 


9-wire Tapestry Brussels _.... 490 
10-wire Tapestry Brussels...... 000 


Best Tapestry Bresests..:....430 


Full line best grade Axminster 
Carpets, borders to match, 
all latest Spring shades; spe- 
cial for one WOK ainen-.-.-,- GC 


All above quotatiohs made and | price. 


laid. 
Jointless Japanese Matting. .....15¢ 
Jointless Arabesque Mattings.22%c 
Best Linen Warp Mattings... ..27°4c 
45-inch Fancy Scrim.........,....12%¢ 
Best 8-4 Felt in all shades........90c 


Extra heavy 6-4 Chenille Cov- 
O8G  .100s0ccacathbanspeiiiicesssuns’ Ge 


We carry full assortment of Art 
Denims in all widths suitable 
for Draperies, Portieres and Floor 


Coverings. 


Dress Goods. 


40-inch all-wool Cashmere in black 
and full line colors, were soc, 


At 30c 


36-inch all-wool Cashmere in black 
and colors, were 35c, 


‘At 23c 


42-inch all-wool Serge in black 
and colors, were 50c, 


At 35ce 


Anything in winter novelties in 
our Dress Goods stock for less than 


|} cost. Look through this depart- 


ment—it will pay you. 


GENTS FURNISHINGS, 


35¢c Drawers 19c— 


Gents’ heavy unbleached Canton 
Flannel Drawers, were 35¢, 


AE. ono... ccceccreecessecscceeceess J OC 


50c Drawers 28c— 
Gents’ extra bleached Canton 
Flannel Drawers, were soc, 


Ab... oes cecee eceeeeeeeereesseesres- DBO 


75¢ Undershirts 48c— 

Gents’ heavy Sanitary fleece-lined 
Undershirts, Drawers to match, 
were 75¢, at .....................48¢ 


85c Undershirts soc— 
Gents’ natural wool Undershirts 
and Drawers, were 85c, at.5Oc 


65c Undershirts 43c— 

Gent’s extra heavy ribbed Under- 
wear, Shirts.and Drawers, were 
65¢, AL. 000.1. eeceeeesseeseeee es. - iC 


Our line of [luslin Underwear is 
complete in all details and will be 


| S0ld at spectal bargain prices. 
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3c Wool Hose .............0200 ae 
| : 


COMFORTS. © 

e 44 

We are overstocked ih Conviossi 
and Blankets. Prepare for the 
cold winds of February and March 
at the lowest prices ever offered. _ 
75¢ Comforts.....__. sn Se 


goc Comforts sodiliesdsienddaieaceeal 59o 


$1.00 Commtus@e so 73¢. 


$1.75 Comforts.............. $1.35 - 
$2.00 Comforts 1. 39. 
$2.50 Comforts 1. 70. 


1.17 | 
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$1.00 Blankets............... 
$1.50 Blankets...........__ 
$2.00 Blankets._... 


$2.50 Blankets............... 


$3.00 Blankets... 
25 pairs fine Blankets, sli 


soiled, including several pairs 
fine Crib Blankets, at half forr 


BOYS’ SUITS, 


We have decided to close out out 


OO, Boys’ Clothing and Pants a) 


and will offer the whole line at 


less than cost to close. 


$2.00 Suits tes es $ 1 48 


$2.50 Suits 


$4.00 Suits 
s50c Pants... 
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For one week we will give spec s 
discount of 25 per cent on any 
Shoe in the house. - 


PRICES TO CLOSE... E- 
WINTER GOODS. | ~ 

50c all wool Eiderdowns 29¢. De 

50c all wool French Flannels 

25c Fancy Flannels 1I5c. 

30c Medicated Twill Flannels P, 
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soc Medicated Twill Fiannels 350° | 


15¢ Fancy Canton Flannels 10c. 


7c Dark Prints 5c. 
8c Dark Dress Ginghams 5¢- 


35c Fleece-lined Hose......-.--- LOG 


35¢ Gents’ Balbriggan Socks..2OC 
isc Child’s heavy ribbed Hose 1 OC 
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' Real Estate 
| Stock Loans. 
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Fat 


est Clearance Sale of Winter Goods ever inay. § 2°°**" 


i Dec. 31st, 
gurated in Atlanta. Our idea is to close out § 
all seasonable goods. Cost does not figure § 


The remnant of our winter stock MUST be 
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- VOL. XXVIII 


ATLANTA, 


1896. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


GA., SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 26, 
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eANNUIAL STATHMENT OF —< 


THE NAMIONAL RAILWAY BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOGIATION 


OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA, FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1895. 


| Subscribed Capi 
’ Dec. 31st, 1592.....$ 336, 
meee )62O*—ss«1893..... $03, 


Assets. 


18904. sss 8 
SOS 8s cans 


I59Q4.. 


| Dec. 31st, 
q “ “é 


“ cé 


- Assets and Liabilities, 
Asse 
| Real Estate Loans. 
© Stock Loans..... 


- Furniture end Fix 


70§ 87 


26,891 28 


5,034 49 
3,666 56 


950 OO 


- rersand Stock 
| Due from Acco 
© Real Estate... 

Bills Receiva 
* Cash with St 
= uwrers..... 2,342 22 


Liabilities. 
Installment Stock.... $193, 36906 
' Debenture Stock...... 29,350 00 
= Prepaid Stock........ 2,250 00 
5,000 00 
62 30 
277 29 
39,649 63 


FOAL. 2. oc oe ceo s 0 $263,958 28 
Eighteen per cent. on the Loan 


_ Fund is the rate of earnings for the 


average time. 


Before me _ personally came 
Charles W. Perry, who, on oath, 
says that he is Assistant General 
Manager of The National Railway 
Building and Loan Association, and 


in charge of the aceounts, and that 


to the best of his knowledge and 
belief the above statements are 
true and correct, 


19,177 86. 


Cuas. W. Perry (Seal). 
Sworn to and subscribed before 
me, this r4th day of January, 1806. 
E. W. MonvTeiru, 
Notary Public Fulton Co., Ga 


We, W. H. Hulsey, President; D. 
B. Stancliff, General Manager and 
Setretary, and E. S. Pratt, Treasu- 
rer, certify that the above is a cor- 
rect statement of the affairs of The 
National Raiiway Building and 
Loan Association on Dec. 31st, 1895. 

W. H. Hutsey, 
or President. 
D. B. STANCLIFF, 
Gen. Man. and Sec. 
E. S. Pratt, 
Taeasurer. 


Before me personally came W. H. | 


Hulsey, President; D. B. Stancliff, 
General Manager and Secretarv, 
and E. S. Pratt, Treasurer, who, on 
oath, say that to the best of their 
knowledge and belief the above 
statemeats are true and correct. 
EK. W. Monreitu, 
Notary Public Fulton Co., Ga. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 22, 1806. 


I hereby certify that the National 
Railway Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, of Atlanta, Ga., has on de- 
posit this day with the American 
Trust and Banking Co., $202,557.- 
75. in securities, according to the 
sretaipso gen of the building and loan 
aws of the State of Georgia, and 
that it has complied with «ll laws 
governing such Associations in this 
State. R. U. HARDEMAN, 

Treas. State of Ga. 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, General Mana- 
gerand Secretary National Rail- 
way Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.: 3 
DEAR Sir—As Examiner for the 

State of Tennessee, I have just 

completed an exhaustive examina- 


tion of your association. [I findthe 
receipts and disbursements check 
up accurately with the books. The 
exhibit shows the association to be 
solvent, and the volume of business 
is indicative of growth and _pros- 
perity Thanking you and your 
executive force for courtesies shown 
during the examination, I am, 
Very respectfully, 
Geo. A. GAMMON, 
State Examiner of Building & Loan 
Associations for the State ‘of 
Tennessee. ? 


STATE OF CONECTICUT, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
It appearing that The National 
Railway Building and [oan Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta, Ga., has com- 
plied with the provisions of Chap- 
ter CLXN XIV of the laws of 1895. 
Now therefore, we Edward R. 
Doyle and Sidney W. Crofut, Bank 
Commissioners of the State of Con- 


vested in us, do hereby authorize 
the said National Railway Building 
and Loan Association to transact 
within this State the business of a 
Building and Loan Association. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto 
set our hands and caused the offi- 
cial seal of the Banking Depart- 
ment to be affixed at Hartford, this 
twenty-ninth day of November,1895. 
EDWARD R. DoyLe. 
SIDNEY W, CROFUT, 
Bank Commissioners, 


To the Stockholders of the Na- 
tional Railway Building and Loan 
Association : | 
We take pleasure in handing you 

herewith a statement of the busi- 

ness of the Association for the 
year 1895. There is very much in 
it for which we have cause for’ con- 
gratulation. Our assets have in- 
¢reased, as you will see, from 
$148,047.22 to $269,958.28—the 
increase being over $120,000. The 
is better than we 


| sale of stock 


| ing loans, 


necticut, by virtue of the power | the utmost care, and that isin the 


could have anticipated, as we have 
averaged nearly one thousand shares 
per month, selling eleven thousand 
five hundred shares. After taking 
out lapses and withdrawals there 
has been an increase of nearly 
seven thousand shares, the number 
going from 15,499 to 22,194. 

Our rate of earnings is an ex- 
cellent one, the average rate for 
the whole time being 18 per cent 
on the loan fund. 

Realizing that the final success 
of the Association depends on our 
securities, officers and_ directors 
have taken the utmost care in mak- 
and the _ stockholders 
may rest assured that they will 
continue to do so, It has ever 
been our object, and will continue 
to be, to grow carefully: and well, 
rather than rapidly and in an un- 
substantial manner. 

There is another feature in 
which the management has used 


selection of its agents, and the re- 
sult has been highly satisfactory. 
We have an agency force that the 
stockholders can feel proud of. It 
is rarely ever that a complaint 
comes to our office about an agent. 
An association is greatly judged 
by its agents, and we are perfectly 
willing that the public should form 
its estimate of the National Rail- 
way Building and Loan Association 
by our agency force, 

The building and loan law of 
Georgia is a most excellent one, 
and should’ give the stockholders 
even greater confidence in an asso- 
ciation organized under it. . Less 
than two months ago the affairs of 
the Association passed a rigid ex- 
amination by the bank examiner 
of the state of Connecticut, as is 
required by the laws of that state, 
and in the latter part of December 
they were again examined by the 
examiner for the state of Tennes- 
see, and their reports are herewith 
appended. 

In conclusion we wish to say 


— 


that the prospects of our Associa- 
tion are bright—brighter than they 
have been at any time since our 
organization. W. H. Hu tsey, 
President. 
D. B. STANCLIFF, 
Gen. Mgr & Sec. 


General Officers and Directors: 


W. H. HULSEY, President. 


‘Attorney; ex-mayor of Atlanta. 


J. M. STEVENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Sup't W. U. Telegaaph Co. 


D. B.. STANCLIFF, 
Manager and Secretary. 


CHAS. W. PERRY, Assistant 
General Manager. Late of South- 
ern Railway. 


MISS ADA KNOX, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 


General 


E. S. PRATT, Treasurer. Cap- | 


italist. 
J. N. BATEMAN, Gen’l Coun- 
cil. Attorney at Law. ' 


JOSEPH H. JOHNSON, Di- 
rector. President Atlanta Loan and 
Investment Co. 


F. M. BOSTON, Director. Claim 
Agent W. & A. R, R. 


Advisory Board. 


L. N. TRAMMELL, Chairman 
Ga. R. R. Com. 


W. R. BEAUPRIE, Sup't So. 
R’y. 


DEPOSITORY: 


American Irust and Banking Co, 


ATLANTA, GA, 


STOCK. 


The Association issues five classes of stock : 


(I) 


Common stock, classes A and B, with admission fees of one 


dollar per share and monthly dues thereafter of sixty cents per share, 
maturity value one hundred dollars per share. 

(2) Prepaid stock, classes A and B, costing fifty ($50.00) dollars per 
share, maturity value one hundred ($100.00) doilars per share. 


(3) 


Debenture Stock, which custs one hundred ($100.00) dollars 


per share, and receives fixed dividends payable semi-annually. 
The following-orders for Debenture Stock have been received since 


January 1, 1896: 


Central Railway and Banking Company of Georgia. 


Columbus, Ga., Dec. 31, 1895. 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, Sec’y, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir—Inclosed please find check for $400 for four shares deben- 


ture stock. Yours truly, 


W. J. PRocTor. 
Toccoa, Ga-, Jan. 7, 1896. 


The National Railway Building and Loan Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen—Inclosed please find $500, for which please send to me 


five shares of debenture stock. 


Yours truly, 


R. L. GILMER, 
Monroe, La, Jan. .7. 1896. 


National Railway Building and Loan Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen—Inclosed please find New York exchange for $200, for 
which please send me two shares of debenture stock to Versailles, Ky., 


care Harris-Sellers Banking Co. 


I sent you $200 last week. 
Yours truly, 
Charleston, S. C., Jan. 8, 1896. 


G. B. ScROGIN. 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, Sec’y and Gen’l Mngr, Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Dear Sir—Inclosed find check for $200 for which please send me 


two shares of debenture stock. 


Yours truly, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 8, 1896. 


Gro. H. MAnNsSon. 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, Gen’] Mer and Sec’y, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir—Inclosed find check for $800for which please send 
M. V. Rodney, Jr., of this city, eight shares of debenture stock, 


Yours truly, 


H. H. RicHArpson, Sec’y and Treas, 


Kellam & Moore, Opticians, 54 Marietta Street. 


Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 17, 1896, 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, Gen’l Mng’r and Sec’y, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir—Inclosed please find my check for $1,400 for which please 


send mea certificate of debenture stock, 


I have investigated your Asso- 


ciation in such a manner that I am convinced that the investment is safe. 
I am also personally acquainted with yourself and some of the other 
directors, which makes me thoroughly satisfied as to the security. 


Yours truly, 


HERBERT A. KELLAM. 
Columbus, Ga., Jan. 7, 1896. 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, Sec’y and Gen’l M’gr, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir—Inclosed find check for $300, for which please send me 


three shares of debenture stock. Yours truly, 
Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 22, 1896. 


Mrs. C. M. DEXTER, 


Mr. D. B. Stancliff, Gen’] M’gr and Sec’y, Atianta, Ga. i 
Dear Sir—Inclosed find check for $1,200, sent by Mrs. D. H, Hill,” — 
to purchase twelve shares of debenture stock. Mrs. Hill is the wife of — 


the late Confederate General, D. H. Hill, and sister to Mrs. Stonewall 


Jackson, Yours truly, 


J. W.’'McLaury, Gen’l Agt. 


Our Debenture Stock is Guaranteed 8 per Cent per Annum. No Safer Investment. 
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= D. B. STANCLIFF, Gen’! Manager and Sec’y, 837 na 830 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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IN THE STORM © ) 


AN 1iNDIAN BOY, 
Sime Who [ost Generously Repaid His Debt. 


z 


= 


~ 


| By W. THOMPSON. 
| _One‘ditterly cold night in November, 1969, 


om Morgan, a young fellow of seventeen, 
in a light wagon drawn by a pair of wiry 
cayuses, was crossing the “Big Prairie” 
in North Dakota. He had come within three 


» miles of his father’s homestead when sud-. 
a Genly there appeared in the northwest a 
| Yapidly rising 
F Clouds. 

The boy knew only too well what this 


bank of yellow-fringed 


' portended and in another moment his team, ; 


» urged by whip and voice, was flying for life 
» along the level plain. But it was too late! 
' in less than five minutes the blizzard came 
_ down upon him, and while the sharp parti- 
_ (les of furiously driven snow cut into his 
| face like needle points, the ponies, despite 
his uttermost exertions, swerved widely 


_ from their coures, bending low their heads 


/ and moaning with fear. 


_ Bred in these storm-swept wilds the sa- 
_ &facious creatures instinctively recognized 


_ their danger, and, as is customary with 


_ the untamed herds of their kind, sought 


; Only to rush away, down and with the » 
_ Wind. They, poor things, could not know 


that their only chance of safety lay iron 
a 


HE THREW HIS ARM ABOUT TOM’S 
NECK. 


known, they lacked the courage to face the* 


terrible blast, which came straight from 
that direction. So, maddened by terror, 
€very bound took them farther and farth- 


Cr so and becoming partially exhausted, 


they were obliged to yield to Tom’s saw- | 


ing pull and come to a standstill. 


Outside his winter clothing the young | 


Man wore a great, hooded buffalo skin 


; 
’ 
; 


coat and over his feet and reaching about 
the knee were drawn a huge pair of boots 
of the same material with the fur inside. 
Besides, he had two large buffalo robes, 


one on the seat and one over his lap, while | 


beneath the seat were two heavy horse 
blankets, with sursingles and fastening 
straps complete and a. bolt of flannel cloth, 
which he had bought at Bismarck for his 
mother. Thus he might brave the cold for 
hours, but the ponies, hardy. as they were, 
must, unless in some way protected, quick- 
ly freeze to death, for the temperature was 
now several degrees below zero and. the 
piercing wind and dust-like searching 
snow robbed living bodies of heat much 
more rapidly than could a windless cold of 
even 50 degrees below. 
A Time of Peril 

Realizing all this, Tom got out of the 
wagon, put the blankets on the shiver- 
ing horses, buckled tight the sursingles 
and breast straps, and then, tearing strips 


' from the flannel, bandaged their eyes; his 


own hands, necessarily withdrawn for a 


| brief space from the wolf-sKin mittens, 


being well nigh frozen in the operation. 
Next, he turned the team squarely around, 
feeling certain that all he had to do in 
order to reach home was simply to travel 
against the wind—little imagining that 
while he drifted. before it it had veered 
northward by a number of points. 

The ponies now faced the blast with 
tolerable patience; but its force was so 
great that they could go no faster than 
a slow trot, while the driver, unable to 
see ten yards ahead, could guide them 
only by keeping the wind directly in his 
own tortured face. 

Tom knew that, even at this moderate 
pace, he ought, if on the right track, to 
strike some of the home buildings or 
fences. in about an hour after turning; 
but when that time and half as much 
more had passed away without realizing 


the hope, he awoke to the dread con- | 


sciousness that ‘e was lost—lost in a 
blizzard on the open prairie, which in 
nine out of ten cases means death to all 
exposed humar and animal life! 

It was inexp¥icable! He had traveled 


straight as a line into the wind’s eye . 


and could not conceive how he had 


missed his father’s farm. 
ponies he sat for a minute in deep thought, 
during which he drew his driving hand 
from the mitter and, for warmth, thrust 
it into the inner breast pocket of his shag- 
gy coat, when away down at its bottom 
his fingers touched some metailic object; 
and with a cry of joy he pulled out a tiny 
compass, left there probabiy by his 
father. who often wore this same coat. 
The little brass-encased instrument was 
less than two inches in diameter, and yet 
within it lay a_life’s ransom could the find- 


Stopping the | 


self quite invisible; while, as if impatient 

for its prey, the pitiless storm seemed to 

shriek in mocking derision of his agony. 
The Precious Flames. 

But the brave boy was not yet beaten— 
somewhere about his clothing there might 
be a match or two! Turning his back to 
the wind he began a deliberate search and 
at last, between the lining of his waistcoat 
pocket and the bottom of the garment, 
found one solitary match—ordinarily an in- 
significant trifle, indeed, but now bearing 
in its phosphorous-tipped end the fate of 
three, yes, as will be seen, four living 
creatures. 

In the excitement of his discovery the 
blood rushed tumultuously through Tom’s 
veins and he no longer felt the biting cold, 
as with elaborate care he prepared to try 
the momentous experiment of lighting the 
match—a seemingly impossible feat in that 
howling tempest. But failure meant death, 
and the youth’s' strong will forced his 
nerves into quiet action while he arranged 
the two robes in front of, around and over 
the wagon seat in such a way as to make 
a perfect shelter from the wind. Then, 
crawling under the seat from behind, he 
drew out the precious splinter and, though 
his heart. beat fast’ in anxiety, 
scraped its charged end with a steady 
hand on the corrugated edge of the com- 
pass case. 

Once, twice—pressed too tightly for fear 
of a possible breakage—it failed to ignite, 
Lut at the third stroke burst into brilliant 
flame; where, to his amazement, Tom saw 
that the needle, after oscillating a moment, 
pointed straight for his horses’ heads. 


i Hence it was clear that he had been tray- 


eling due north, instead of northwest as 
he supposed, and, must have come, he be- 


lieved, at least two miles beyond and to | 
turning 
their quarters around, he kept the wind , 


on the back of his right shoulder aud urged ; He had followei a wounded deer far out on 


the northeast of his home. 50, 


the now willing ponies to their best speed, 
A Discovery. 

Although much snow had come fror the 
clouds, none of it, except where droppiay 
behind some chance obstruction, had lodg- 
ed on the storm-swept plain, over which 
the horses, half carried by the gale, were 
going at a free gallop, when they sudden- 
ly stopped in their tracks, and, loudiy 
snorting, refused to budge an inch. 5So 
dense was the snow-laden air Tom could 
see nothing beyond the animals’ hindquur- 
ters: therefore, in order to ascertain tie 
eause of their fright, he scrambled to the 
ground and walked forward to their heaas. 
Then, while stooping low, he saw, lying 
squarely across the wind, a dark streak 


- projecting a few inches above the snow, 


which had gathered into a ridge oi its lec 
side. 

Almost as much by feeling as by sight, 
he found that this was the inanimate bod:’ 
of an Indian boy, whose stiffened left hand 
still grasped an old flintlock gun, while his 
right hand and arm, nis head, chest and 
legs were partially covered by a nard 
frozen, fresh deerskin, evidently but lately 
stripped from a carcass which the young 
brave had doubtless cached to await the 
storm’s abatement. 

To all appearances the boy was dead, 
but Tom Morgan could not bear to leave 


' the body of even a savage to be devoured 
' by cayotes; so throwing off it the hardened 


blue needle. He could not, however. Again ; 


| and again, holding it close to a snow~ 


er f ile | 
rom home, until after running a mite | wreath caught in the folds of the robe, he , 


gtrained his strong, 


young eyes in vain 
see how the telltale fragment of stee 
pointed. ‘Twas no use, The dial remained 
an undecipherable blur, and the needle it- 


; 


er but read the indication of its slender { deerskin, he lifted it in his arms and’ was 


carrying it to the wagon, when, as the 
cold breast rested against his own, he 


' plainly felt a slight beating of its heart. 


Thrilled with joy at this unlooked for 
discovery, he took the buffalo robe from 


i the seat and wrapped it carefully around 
4 the senseless form, which he then laid 


behind the further shelter afforded by 
his own lap robe. The ponies, as if con- 
scious of well doing, now broke into a 
willing run and in less than ten minutes 
brought up against a wire fence, which 
their driver knew reached trom his father’s 
house to the barn. He could, however, 
see neither building, though both lay with- 
in forty yards of him; but following the 
fence, he came in a few seconds to the 
lighted windows of home. The next mo- 
ment he threw open the front door and 
found himself in the presence of his weep- 
ing mother and sisters, who had given 
him up as lost, while his father paced 
to and fro in silent despair. 


Saving a Life. 

Scarce waiting to return the glad em- 
braces of his family, Tom said: ‘Father, 
I’ve picked up a half frozen Indian boy 
on the prairie. He's still alive and we 
may be able to save him.’’ Then, without 
wasting further time, the stout young fel- 
low brought the waif in, while Mr. Morgan 
hurried to get the horses into their turf- 
covered stable, after which he and Tom 
went vigorously to work upon their un- 
conscious guest, who appeared to be about 
fifteen years old. His feet and legs up to 
the knees were badly frost bitten anc 
his left arm was simply a solid icicle; but 
after a half-hour’s rubbing with snow, 
the anxious hosts succeeded in restoring 
the circulation in his lower limbs, and the 
boy, slowly reviving, 
low a cup of hot coffee. The arm, however, 
provét beyond help, and when finally 
thawed, its heretofore red skin turned 
to a purplish black. 

Soon the rescued youth was able to speak; 
when, in broken English, he explained that 
he belonged to a large band of Sioux, who, 
as our farmers knew were encamped on a 
woodland stream about six miles away. 


the plains before killing it, and then, just 
after skinning the creature, had been 
caught in the blizzard, had lost his way 
and finally laid himself down to die. Ask- 
ed his name he proudly replied that it was 
Tak-to-ka-no (Sioux for antelope) and that 
he was the son of the chief, Wa-me-day- 
wah-kee (War Eagle), his own name being 
given because he was swift of foot. 

Meantime Mrs. Morgan had prepared a 
bountiful supper for the travelers, while 
partaking of which the white boy waited 
upon the red, picking out tidbits for him 
and coaxing him to eat as tenderly as if 
he had been a brother. 

So soon as the blood had begun to course 
freely through the contracted arteries and 
veins of the young stranger’s feet and legs 
the pain was for a time so excrutiating 
that great drops of sweat fell from his 
face like rain, but with true Indian stoicism 
he bore it all without a murmur. On test- 
ing the condition of the left arm Mr. Mor- 
gan found that it was utterly devoid of 
feeling, Tah-to-ka-no not even knowing 
the fact when a long needle was thrust 
into the dead flesh. 

“The poor fellow will lose his arm,” sor- 
rowfully observed the kind-hearted farmer. 
“The moment the blizzard passes, Tom, 
you must ride to Bismarck and bring a 
doctor. Immediate amputatfon will be nec- 
essary, I fear.” 

All through that night Tom sat up with 
Tah-to-ka-no, doing everything possible to 
mitigate his sufferings, and the next morn- 
ing, the storm having ceased, he set out on 
his forty-mile ride to Bismarck, stopping 
on the way to inform the boy’s people of 
his rescue. | 

In the course of the day Wa-nila-day-wah- 


kee arrived at the Morgans’ to see his son, Bo 


managed to swal- | 


bringing with him two members of his 
band, and, after gratefully thanking the 
boy’s preserver, would have removed him 
at once, but Mr. Morgan would not permit; 
explaining how grave was. the situation 
and hospitably urging the visitors to stay, 
at least until his own son should return. 

At daybreak on the following morning 
Tom came in with the doctor, having rid- 
den the whole eighty miles with only such 
short stoppages as were necessary to feed 
his horse. 

On looking at the patient’s arm, Dr. 
Walker at once said that in order to pre- 
vent fatal gangrening, it must come off at 
the shoulder; and, the chief consenting, 
the operation was quickly performed. Then 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, strenously backed 
up by Tom, persuaded the old warrior to 
leave the youth in their care until he 
should be wholly recovered—the most ef- 
fective argument being that he would thus 
learn to speak English well. 

Tah-to-ka-no proved to be a most in- 
telligent and agreeable young fellow; his 
shoulder heeled rapidly, and in less than 
six weeks he and Tom were out hunting 
together. 

During the whole winter the two boys 
were close companions and friends, the 
Indian guest being treated in all respects 
as one of the family, and not until the 


warm sunshine of spring had come did | 


he rejoin his father’s band, every mem- 
ber of which would have risked his life 
to serve the Morgans. 

Seven years had passed away. The sum- 
mer of 1876 had come, and with it, to the 
North Dakota settlers, much harassing 
by struggling warriors of Sitting 
force, who, after the Custer massacre, 


were making their way to the British’ 


provinces in the hope of escaping ven- 
geance and stealing en reute all the 
horses they could lay their hands on. 
These refugees were mostly Sioux, and 
had the band to which Tah-to-ka-no be- 
longed been still in the neighborhood Mr. 
Morgan’s family need have feared no 
molestation; but it had moved Atty miles 
to the west some years before, since which 
time no news from any of its members 
had reached the people at the farm, who, 
so far, had not seen a hostile Indian. 

About sunrise one morning late in July 
Tom, now a vigorous man of twenty-four, 
rode out to a piece of rough land called 
“the rock pasture,” situated two miles 
from the house, to bring in a pair of 
mules, wanted for that day’s work. An- 
ticipating no evil, the young fellow was 
entirely unarmed and was riding careless- 
ly through the boulder-strewn field, when, 
all in a moment, he found himself sur- 
rounded by a score of wandering Sioux 
braves, who, as he afterwards found. had 
secured not only the mules he was in 
search of, but four fine horses as well. 
The savages had sprung up so suddenly 
from behind the scattered rocks that Tom 
had no time to retreat before two of them 
had his pony by the head, while half a 
dozen now seized his own legs and drag- 
ged him to the ground. If now he had 
made no resistance the Indians would 
probably have contented themselves by 
merely gagging and binding him in crder 
to prevent an alarm, as their main object 
was to get possession of riding beasts to 
facilitate their fiight. But Tom Morgan 
was not one of that kind. 

He had barely touched the earth, when, 


Bull's | 


- battle cry of their own nation. 


with uplifted weapons, but in ominous si- | of our nation, who had been with Sitting 


lence, he jerked a tomahawk from the 
hand of the foremost brave and, placing 
his back against a rock stood so fiercely 
at bay that the redskins paused for a mo- 
ment, either through involuntary respect 
or fear. 

But this situation could not last. One, 
however valiant, could not long overawe 
twenty, and Tom well knew that he must 
be speedily overpowered, if not slain on the 
spot. Yet there was in the man a contemp- 
tuous, stubburn courage which would not 
let him yield to such foes. 

Several of the Indians had guns, but 
it was not their policy to create an alarm. 
Hence, instead of at once shooting down 
their fearless enemy, they made a simulta- 
neous rush upon him, not scatheless, 
however, for before any could strike a 
blow, the two nearest warriors fell, stunned 
by as many ‘lightning strokes from the 
blunt back of the imperilled man’s toma- 


hawk. 
True Gatitude. 


their bloodthirsty instincts 


And now, 


thoroughly aroused, the eighteen remain- : 


ing savages threw themselves furiously 
upon their expected prey. But their very 
numbers impeded the immediate consum- 
mation of vengeance. Weapons dashed 
harmlessly together as each warrior tried 
to be first in delivering a death blow so 
that he might claim the coveted scalp, 
while two or three gleaming tomahawks 
which might have reached his head were 
skillfully parried by Tom, who, with set, 
resolute face, fought as might an impris- 
oned lion baited by jackals. 

Pushed on by those behind, the leading 
braves came closer and closer—almost 
withing knife reach—and in a few brief sec- 
onds all must have been over; when, just 
at this critical moment, there resounded 
near at hand a ringing whoop, instantly 
recognized by the beleaguering Sioux as the 
Turning in 
wondering amazement they saw, bearing 
down upon them with whirlwind speed, a 
mounted, one-armed warrior, who. holding 
the single rein of his foaming horse in’ his 
teeth, branished aloft in his right hand a 
formidable, though spikeless, war club. 

“Ugh! Tah-to-ka-no! Tah-to-ka-no!”’ 
yelled the affrighted marauders, scattering 
like scared coyotes. But ere they could 


' gain cover the avenger was in their midst, 


and at every sweep of his strong right 
arn’ a warrior measured his length on the 
earth, stricken down by a 
club. 

None dared to resist: for Tah-to-ka-no, 
now chief in place of his deceased father, 
was well known to them all; he had not, 
they shrewdly surmised, come alone, and 
should so much as a hair of his head be 
injured a swift and fearful retribution 
would follow. 

Including the two knocked down by 
Tom. eight of the Indians now lay sense- 
less on the field, and the others scurried 
away, leaving behind the stolen horses 


and mules, which they had temporarily’ | 


concealed in an adjoining coulee. 
“You've saved my life, Tah-to-ka-no!’ 


cried Tom, as he.rushed forward and threw | 
his arms in loving embrace around the | 


young chief. 
“and did not my white brother save 


mine at the risk of his own seven win- 
ters ago?’ rejoined Tah-tu-ka-no, encir- 
cling Tom’s neck with his arm. “And is 
not this,” he added, “the happiest day 
your red friend has ever known :” : 

“But how did you happen to come just 
in the nick of time?” asked Tom... 

“My band did not gc on the warpath 


against the waites,” replied the chief, “and 
only last evening I heard shat bad Indians | 


terrible 


Bull, were stealing horses and ill-using the 
pecple of their settlements. 

“Fearful that my brother’s family might 
suffer, I set out at once with twenty-five 
of my young men. We rode hard all night, 
but my pony being the swiftest, I out- 
stripped the others, who will be here pres- 
ently, and if these thieves had harmed 
you not one of them would have been left 
alive, for all of my braves remember you 
well and know what you and yours did 
for the chief.”’ 

Even while Tah-to-ka-no spoke, his war- 
riors came sweeping into view on his trail, 
and on seeing how matters stood, it re- 
quired all the eloquence of both young 
men to prevent them taking su 
vengeance on the crestfallen raiders, who 
had now revived and were sneaking off 
like whipped hounds. 

Each of the newly arrived Indians warm- 
ly shook hands with Tom, and then the 
whole party, taking the rescued stock 
along, went with him to the farm, where 
they and their jaded horses were well cared 
for; and where, as welcome guests, they 
remained two weeks, by which time all 
danger of further raids was past. 

Though not yet quite 22 years of age, 
Tah-to-ka-no had become an exceedingly — 
fine looking, athletic man, and partly 
through his individual prowess, partly 
through the rudiments of education obD- 
tained by his early association with the 
Morgans, the influence he wielded among 
his followers was unbounded. To such 
influence was solely owing the fact that 
not one member of his band had joined 
the Sioux and other hostiles whose mur- 
derous assault at the Little Big Horn, on 
that fateful 25th of June, had resulted 
so disastrously to the gallant Custer and 
his command. 

While traveling through North Dadota in 
the summer of 1876, I happened to visit 
the Morgan farm at the time Tah-to-kKa-no’s 
band was there, and I heard this true 
story from the lips of the actors them- 
selves. 


The Sweetheart I Have Never Seen. 


O here’s to the sweetheart I never have 
seen, 

The one fairest idol, my 

Who thrills me with mystery, calls me her 


woman—my 
queen— 


own, 

And sweeps up the stairs of my heart to 
her throne, 

With a pride of possession so charmingly 


sweet : 
That I smile at the confident sound of her 


feet, =f 
As I reach out my arms with a yearning — 
that she 
I'nderstands as she sinks on my welcom-. 
ing knee, ee 
With a look so appealing, so fond and se- 


rene— 
|The dear little sweetheart I never have ~ 


seen. 


Her eyes are the eyes of a dove, and her 
mouth eck. 
Is a hint of old Egypt—a dream of the 
soutn— ys 
As it lies like an island cf rubies ao 
In a sea of warm lilies and all of mm 
mine! de: 
No chisel of Athens—no graver of Rome— ~— 
No master abroad, and no painter at home, — 
E’er colored a Venus or carved a Faustine, — 
As fair as my sweetheart I never have 
seen. . oe 


Her voice is a lute, and the coil of her arm 
Is a cadence of love, as she cuddles her 


warm . ce. 
Girlish head on my breast, while her lps 
seek my own , ; “§. 
wens rapture that’s only an answering 
one— pews 
I have gazed on the beauty—have 
‘ my eyes 
On the er of earth, of all 
skies: 
But Greece hath no Helen, and 
queen, 
To match with my sweetheart I. 
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* Rome, Ga., January 24.—(Special Cor- 
respondence.)—In a crotch of the Cohuttah 
mountains, with Bald Knob springing aloft 
to a height of 1,500 feet above the valley, 
On one side and Grassy mountain on the 
other, rises a crystal stream that sprawis 
Over a wide area of shoals, and winding 
along the gorge finally plunges over a fifty- 
foot precipice to the narrow valley, shad- 
Owed by dark rock, pines and thickets of 
laurel and rbodcdendron. 

In summer it is one of the most romaniic 
and enchanting spots in all this picturesque 
region, the ideal hiding place for the wary 
moonshiner of the hills. 

' On account of its isolation from the high- 
Ways of common travel, it is a spot sel- 
dom visited, and strangers are more or 
less chary of entering these mountain fast- 
nesses, even when lured by the presence 
of the speckled trout in the deep, transpa- 
rent pools and the bronzed gobbler in the 
neighboring thicket. 

There is another reason which is father 
hard to explain to those unfamiliar with 
the habits and superstitions of the moun- 
taineers, but to those acquainted with their 
peculiar traits of character the explanation 
igs easy. 

The place is haunted. In the hillside, 
back of the falls, is the entrance to a cav- 
ern, which is famed in legendary lore as 
the “Talking Kock,” the oracle of the 
Cherokee medicine men and prophets in 
days of old. 

The peculiar formation of this cavern 
fave rise to the strange superstition con- 
cerning it. The acoustics are such that an 
exclamation in an ordinary tone of voice 
awakens myriad echoes that. startle the 
ear with their wild clamor, repeating them- 
selves over and over again until the last 
sound dies-away with a melancholy sigh, 
deep in the unexplored regions of the sub- 
terranean labyrinth. 

Near the entrance of the cave is a gi- 
gantic stalagmite which bears a rude re- 
semblance to the form of a human being, 
and to this rock the medicine men and 
prophets of the Cherokees imputed myste- 
rious powers, and it became their oracle, 
which was consulted on all occasions of 
deep personal or public import. 

If drought, pestilence or famine fell upon 
the land, the medicine men of the tribe 
assembled together, and often indulging 
in solemn fastings, flagellations and the 

'most elaborate preparations, they marched 
in silence to the Talking Rock, Coo-ee- 
Tenellee, as they called it, and the medicine 
men and seers of lower degree, halting at 
the foot of the falls, the chief medicine 
man passed behind the wall of water and 
entered the portal or the mystic cavern to 
confer with the oracle. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the tribe 
awaited the return of, the medicine men, 
with suspense in the valley below and kept 
up their savage incantations propitiating 
the oracle to return a favorable answer. 

At last, in the dusk of the evening, the 
medicine men returned, headed by their 
chief, and in the council of chiefs and 
warriors the reply was communicated. If 
it were favorable, then there was feasting 
and rejoicing, and if the question involved 
were one of war, they began preparing 
themselves for battle with paint’and plume 

“and savage war dance. 

Ifthe answer were unfavorable there was 
sorrow and consternation among the peo- 
ple and they fled to the mountains to avoid 
the impending derger, not venturing forth 
until the menace was past. 

As the legend runs, at Talking Tock one 
-of the most thrilling tragedies ever enacted 
among these peaceable people occurred 
during the agitation of the subject of the 
removal of the Cherokees to the west. 

There was living near Ball Ground, cn 
the Etowah river, some distance below. 
Talking Rock, a medicine man of high re- 
pute named Uchee Billie. He was a very 
intelligent man and a fast friend of the 
whites, with whom he was held in high 
favor. 

The agents of the government held out 
rich inducements to Uchee Billie to win 
over his tribesmen to the project of remov- 
al, and he exerted ail his arts and influence 
to secure their favorable consideration of 
the project. 

He had, however, in Sleeping Rabbit, a 
formidable rival. The latter lived on the 


headwaters of the Coahulla, and was of |. 


higher rank than Uchee Billie, being sec- 
ond only to Tee-tee-ten-oo-yee, of Kenne- 
saw mountain. 

At length Uchee Billie proposed, secret- 
ly, to a few of his most powerful con- 
federates whom he had gained over, to 
test the matter by an appeal to the oracle 
Coo-ee-Tenellee, at Talking Rock. But 
Sleeping Rabbit zot wind of the projected 
trial, and asserted his authority by an- 
nouncing that there should be no consy)}- 
tation unless he, himself, should officiate, 
as it was his right as head medicine man 
of the trbe. 

Uchee Billie was a man of rare wit and 
strategy, ard he was determined not to 
be outdone, so he acquiesced in the propo- 
sition to allow Sleeping Rabbit to officiate, 
and preparations went forward accordingly. 

When the tribe assembled at the custom- 
ary meeting place in the valley of the El- 
lijay, Uchee Billie was not present, but 
he sent word that he was very sick with a 
fever, caused by a wound received while 
on the hunt, and was urable to leave his 
cabin on the Etowah. 

His slaves, of which he was the owner 
of quite a number, and his squaws, had 
strict orders to allow no one to enter the 
cabin where he lay attended by a white 
trader by the name of Carte:, who was 
skilled in the treatment of diseases by the 
simple remedies at hand. 

After the usual fasting and incantations, 
the medicine men _ started on their 
silent march an hour before 
dawn on a June morning in 
1834. At the first rays of the sun touched 
the towering crests of Bald Knob and 
Grassy mountain, they halted in front of 
the tumbling cataract, and Sleeping Rab- 
bit, arrayed in his priestly attire, picked 
his way from rock to rock, to the rear of 
the shining wall of water and stood at the 
entrance of the mysterious cave. 

The roar of the waterfall drowned all 
other sounds, and rot a word of what 
transpired in the cavern reached the ears 
of the waiting one outside, who gazed 
with awe and reverence on the sacred 
cavern portal. 

One of the obligations of the solemn cere- 
monial was that the medicine man shouid 
remain at the portal from sunrise until 
@unset, and that those outside should re- 
Main absolutely quiet during the time so 
that Coo-ee-Tenellee might by no chance 
become 
corum, 
All day long the waiting escort lay prone 
on the earth, while the summer wind sighed 
among the fragrant laurel blooms and the 


offended by any breach of de- 


At last their watchful eyes cay 
| ght sight 
of an approaching being, and out of che 


shadows emerged the gaunt form of Sleep- — 


ing Rabbit. At the margin of the 

he paused, and falling on his knees examin- 
_ @d the grourd minutely. Springing to his 
feet he crossed the stream at three bounds 

nd his compainiong to follow, 

2 hw pidly down the gorge for a 
when he paused and beckon- 
panions to corfie closer. As 


« 
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hissed out a 


lledicine Men. 
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single word, the Cherokee for ‘‘treachery!”’ 

There was a murmur of surprise and in- 
dignation, and every hand sought the knife 
or tomahawk, but the voice of the chief 
silenced them. 

“Brother warriors and medicine men,”’ 
he whispered, ‘‘a traitor has dared to en- 
ter the sacred precincts of the place made 
holy by the presence of Coo-ee-'encilee, he 
to whom the secrets of the Great Spirit 
are confided. Never before, since our 
fathers first discovered the abode of the 
holy one, has man or devil dared to cen- 
ter there. At the last hour after I had 
spent the day in prayer, when I ventured 
to ask of the Talking Rock whether we 
should part with our birthrizht and turn 
our faces toward the wilderness of the 
setting sun, or whether we should re:nain 
here in our own homes which the Great 
Spirit gave to our fathers for all time, I 
heard a voice answer distinctly: ‘Yes, go; 
for the Great Spirit has so ordereil!’ 

“But it was the voice of a man and not 
the voice of Coo-ee-Tenellee that I heard 
above the clamor of raany confused suvnds 
deep in the holy place. It was the veice 
of a man like we are, and the voice of 
Uchee Billie!’ 

With fierce gestures and angry impre- 
cations the followers of Sleeping Rabbit 
expressed their indignation and muttered 
threats againgt the traitor. In a few 
words Sleeping Rabbit laid his plans and 
prepared an ambuscade, disposing his fol- 
lowers at different points across the nar- 
row valley precluding any possibility of 
escape, and then took up his position near 
the foot of the falls. 

Ior several hours they remained thus, 
when suddenly, from behind the waterfall 
appeared the form of the cunning medi- 
cine man, creaping stealthily along, never 
so much as snapping a twig or disturbing 
a pebble as he crossed the brawling 
stream. 

He leaped lightly to the shore and in 
another instant he was struggling in the 
grasp of Sleeping Rabbit, and from his 
frightened lips came a smothered cry of 
terror that woke the sleeping echoes in 
the sleeping valley. The others sushed 
forth from their hiding places, and rinton- 
ing the arms of the traitor, they marched 
him hurriedly toward the camp and into 
the presence of the council, where the re- 
port of the occurrence gave rise to a yer- 
fect storm of indignation. 

“Death to the traitor!” that wes the 
verdict of the council without a single 
dissenting ‘voice. The ill-fated medicine 
man was hurried from the council hut end 
conducted by his captors into a shalewy 
ravine along which the turbulent EF i'ijay 
forces its noisy way. About half a mile 
from the camp they halted in a litt'e noten 
in the face of the precipice where they 
would be secure from observation or ir- 
terference. 

There they bound the captive to a stunt- 
ed cedar that sprung from the rock sail 
and piled around him th resinous 
branches of the pine and hemlock, and as 
he began his death song the torch was ap- 
plied in a dozen places. As the fiames 
hissed and crackled around him ihey tor- 
mented and upbraided him with his 
treachery. 

Suddenly the unfortunate victim felt the 
cords that bound his feet and body loosen. 
The fire had reached them, and with a 
wrench he freed his hands, and dushing 
aside the burning brands, he leaped far 
out into the turbulent waters. A _ great 
cry of anger and dismay arose from the 
assembled executioners and a shower of 
missiles splashed the water arouni him, 
but though smarting with the pain o7 his 
scorched limbs and lacerated body, he 
dived beneath the surface and slot like 
an arrow over a cascade and pluaged irto 
the whirling eddy beneath, out of sight 
of his pursuers. Never pausing, he rush- 
ed madly forward, stumbling over the 
sharp boulders, half-drowned in the mad 
whirlpools, swept off his feet by some 
treacherous undercurrent, and at lest 
flung headlong on the pebbly margin at 
the foot of the rapids. 

He had distanced his pursuers, who were 
obliged to follow by a more circuitous 
route, but he could hear them crashing 
through the thickets only a short distance 
away, so he plunged into the stream once 
more, and with a few swift strokes he 
reached the further shore, where a c'ump 
of friendly laurel bent over the stream, 
the tips of the branches rising and falling 
with the current. 

Drawing himself close to the rock, with 
only his head above the water, he clung 
to the frail support of the laurel bushes, 
the thick branches of which screened him. 
For several hours he remained concealed, 
until he heard his pursuers returning from 
the chase, baffied in their search for tle 
victim of their vengeance. 

Then he dropped into the stream again, 
and picking his way cautiously with only 
his head above the water, he followed 
it for a safe distance, when he left the 
water and sped across the mountain with 
all the strength that he could command. 
He dared not go home, but continued his 
flight, resting by day and subsisting on 
roots and berries gathered stealthily, and 
resuming his journey by night, until he 
had penetrated far into the white settle- 
ments. 

The story of his narrow escape from 
death aroused the whites and came near 
precipitating open conflict, but wiser coun- 
sels prevailed and the Cherokees were 
quietly removed. Uchee Billie never re- 
turned to his tribe, but remained among 
the whites, and thus escaped the fate 
of Jim Vann, Chief McIntosh and others 
who ultimately became the victims of a 
bloody vendetta. 

The cave of Talking Rock remains un- 
changed, and gives its name to a strag- 
ling village on the Marietta and North 
Georgia railroad, and the rock where Uchee 
Billie came so near being tortured to 
death, is still an object of curiosity to 
the trout fishers who spend their summer 
days angling in the waters of the spark- 


ling Ellijay. 
MONTGOMERY M. FOLSOM. 


A RENOWNED CHEMIST 


Analyzed a Popular Family Medicine 
and Tells Its Secrets. 
Professor W. H. Morse, of Westfield, 
N. J., made an examination of the com- 
position and medicinal value of tne weill- 
known catarrh remedy, Pe-ru-na. He says 
of Pe-ru-na that this remedy “has com- 
mended itself to medical men and their 
patients as a specific for the grip and its 
sequela. It fuily approves itself for this 
purpose and is remedial for all bronchial 
troubles. Its action is both local and con- 
stitutional, and it is entirely harmless. 
The distinction accorded to it belongs to 

no other remedy of which we know.”’ 

Catarrh of head, nose, ears and tliroat, 
bronchial tubes, lungs, stomach, liver, 
kidneys, bladder and other pelvic organs 
canbe cured by a course of Pe-ru-na. Dr. 
Hartman has used this catarrh remedy 
for nearly forty years with great success. 

A book of 64 pages, instructively illus- 
trated with cuts of the organs affected 
by chronic catarrh, sent free of charge 
by the Pe-ru-na Drug Manufacturing 
Company, of Columbus, O. 
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THE ONLY COCOA _. 
WITH RICH LATE FLAVOR. 


[A MILITARY TRIUMPH 


Mrs. Ballington Booth’s Progress from 
Ocean To Ocean. 


THE NEW JEANNE DanC 


The Fair Commandress It an Enthusi- 
astic Horsewoman—Miss Theodora 
as a New Year’s Greeting. 


Mrs. Maude Pallington Booth, the Jeanne 
a@’Are of the Salvation army in America, 
who is idolized by everybedy in it frum 
the commander to the humblest private 
in the ranks, has recently returned from 
a journey to the Pacific coast. It is said 
to have been a triumphal progress from 
ocean to ocean, 

Her trip occupied but five weeks, yet in 
that time the fair sulvationist traversed 
8,°30 miles. She spent thirteen days and 
thirteen nights in railway trains. She 
epoke at thirty-eight public meetings, in 
halls, churches, assembly rcoms, collcges, 
auditoriums, drawing rooms and peniien- 
tiaries. 

She enrolled 1,000 recruits and added over 
700 auxiliaries to the league of outside 


friends, sympathizers and helpers of the 
army, who were designated by this 
Among them is Mayor Sutro, cf Sau Fran- 
cisco. 

“ft always seem to find time for oné 
thing more, no matter how busy I am,” 
exciaimed Mrs. Booth, cordially greeting 
the visitor, who apolgized for intruding at 
such a moment. 

“I have had a wonderful jcurney, both 
in its circumstances and results, and I am 
giad to speak of it. 

Meeting the Convicts. 

“Among all my experiences there is none 
which I treasure the memory of more 
tenderly than my visit to San Quentin— 
the state prison. There are 1,500 men con- 
victs there, and among them a little band 
of thirty Salvationists, who have been cun- 
verted within its wal's by means of ‘The 
War Crys’ sent to the prison. Since their 
conversion they have been in correspond- 
ence with headquarters and we feel tie 
warmest interest in their welfare. 

“When I reached San Francisco I re- 
ceived a letter entreating that I would 
visit them. I consented gladly and applicd 
for permission to address the prisoners. 1 
was half throvgh with the third large meet- 
ing which I had held in ’Frisco the Satur- 
day after my arrival, when my messenyer 
returned ‘with the tidings that the only 
time I could see the inmates of San Quen- 
tin all assembled would be cn the follow- 
ing day. I had already pledged myself to 
address three assemblies on Sunday—the 
first in a large and fashionable church. 
I could not disappoint any one, but I could 
travel at night, meet my convict friends 
at 8 o’clock in the morning and get back 
to the city fer the noon meeting. 

“We took the boat across the bay at 
midnight and passed the dark island of 
the military prison and landed at Sancilito. 
There we took the train to our destination. 
The chaplain met us with a carrit.ge and 
we were driven to his house within the 
gates. . 

‘**‘We were up very early in the morning. 
But as we passed the heavy iron doors to 
the jail the men were already assembling 
in the quadrangle. It is beautifully culti- 
vated, with a profusion of flowers. Little 
birds were flying about quite tame, as they 
are fed and petted by the prisoners.” 

Mrs. Booth spoke earnestly of the soften- 
ing, refining and elevating influences which 
this contact with the beauties of nature 
cannot fail to exert upcn the unfortunates 


story: 

“As we mounted the steps to the chapcl 
between files of convicts a brass band 
struck up one of the tunes we sing our 
hymps to. The. members of the band are 
all prisoners. 


A Moving Spectacle. 

“When I rose to face that audience one 
sweeping glance was sufficient to stir my 
heart to its depths. There they sat row 
after row in their garb of shame~—some 
aged and white-haired; others young and 
strong; some with fair, faces 
and by sin and 


evil living. Many wore the look 


title. . 


Of sullen 
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despair which comes to those who sink be- 
neath the confinement and hopelessness of 
rison life. ° | 
But among the 1,500 I could instantly 
single out the Salvationists by their happy 
countenances. saa te ee 

“When the chaplain reques 
and sing ‘Praise God From Whom Ail 
Blessings Flow,’ I could not utter a sound 
for the sob which rose in my throat, as I 
thought what it gust be to them to raise 
such a song of gladness behind prison 
bars! 

“The chaplain then, read an address on 
behalf of all the men, thanking me for 
coming to them, hoping that my visit might 
be a means of helping them to a better 
life and expressing a wish that 1 would 
always remember them even as the memory 
of my visitation would never be blotted 
from their minds, or from the history of 
San Quentin. 

“That put the finishing touch to my com- 
pcsure,” said Mrs, Booth, her brown eyes 
brimming over as she recalled the scene. 

“I was in tears when I began to talk to 
the men. I did so long to be able to say 
something to help and cheer them, and I 
spoke out of a heart brimful of loving pity. 

“Ah! What an inspiration was that earn- 
est, attentive throng. They drank in my 
words breathlessly. As I saw tears spring 
in their eyes, faces stirred by emotion and 
heads bowed down on the benches in front 
I realized that a bond of sympathy had 
been established between our hearts. 

“One of the touching sights of that morr- 
ing came when, in response to the in’: 
tion, several penitents came forwiuid aud 
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knelt, anil immediately as many others, 
our soldiers, though they also wore the 
prison garb, yet converts saved and happy, 
bent over thefr convict brothers, pointing 
them to the better life, and dealing with 
them far more effectually than any of us 
could have done.” 

The convicts presented several little gifts 
—a bunch of quadrangle chrysanthemums, 
a little pearl inlaid pocket button hook, and 
a tiny prison-born canary, which she has 
brovght to her Montclair home and named 
San Quentin. 

A few days later she got a letter from 
two of the prisoners, saying they thought 
the best way to express their apprecia- 
tion of her visit was to help a little the 
work so dear to her heart. And they en- 
closed an order on the warden for $5 to 
be used for the Rescue Home fund. 


An Official Honor. 

Mayor Sutro entertained Mrs. Booth and 
her suite at dinner at Sutro Heights. His 
invitation stated that he desired to wel- 
come the commandress officially to the 
city, and begged to assure her that the 
Salvationists are a great benefit to the 
community, and very. often a distinct help 
to the mayor in dealing with cases need- 
ing just the sort of aid they are especial- 
ly qualified to render. : 

Apropos to the benefit her people are 
said to be to the community Mrs. Booth 
related how Judge Campbell, who became 
a member of the auxiliary league on that 
memorable night when she journeyed to 
San Quentin, first received a favorable 
impression of the Salvation Army. 

One night, shortly after his marriage, 
he took Mrs, Campbell, who was curious 
about the dark side of life in ’Frisco, into 
one of the notorious neighborhoods. After 
proceeding only a few blocks she became 
so terrified that she begged to go no 
further. Some while afterward they 
again started to explore the same locality 
when they found the streets far more 
guiet and everybody much better be- 
haved. 

Asking a policeman the reason for this 
improvement along his beat, he informed 
them that the Salvation Army had opened 
up in that quarter, many of the worst 
characters had become converts, while 
those who still went on in wicked ways, 
were sufficiently ashamed to keep within 
doors. 

There is a shelter for men called ‘The 
Life Boat,’’ which the Salvationists have 


MRS. BOOTH ON- HORSEBACK. 


incarcerated there. She then continued her ; established in a very bad locality. It ac- 


fommodates 250 and the fee for bed and 
breakfast is but 5 cents. Since it has 
opened six saloons near by have been 


| closed up. 


Mrs. Booth says there are no police 
matrons in San Francisco, and their wo- 

are regularly sent for to minister to 
nen and children who are arrested or 
mMeht to the station. 


On Horseback Again. 


teeth took her first horseback ride 
+» Bhe got on so well, 

fie, More appropriately, 

je €Few quite fond of the fine 
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that carried her so 
fifteen-mile tour into the mountains. She 
also took one other notable ride out to 
Seal rocks through Golden Gate park, 
when her horse distinguished himself and 
won praise for his bonnetted rider {by 
taking her over the broad ditches ‘as 
lightly as a swallow skims in flight. 
The Salvation Coach. 

An interesting feature of the Pacific 
coast work which Mrs. Booth described, 
is that of the charioteers. The chariot is 
a coach of the Deadwood pattern. It is 
drawn by six fine horses. These beasts, 
by the way, are said to have been once 
notably vicious; but since they entered 
the army they have become decent and 
well-behaved animals, who seem to ap- 
preciate the kindness with which they are 
treated. ¢ 

The charioteers wear a gray uniform 
braided with scarlet, top boots and broad 
gray felt sombreros. Their bedding, cook- 
ing utensils and tents are stowed in the 
“boot” and under the driver’s seat, so 
there is room inside and on top for all 
the boys. During the past season they 
have traveled a thousand miles through 
the mountains to mining camps, back- 
woods settlements and other places remote 
from any religious influence. They have 
among them a good brass. band which’ is 
invaluable and infallible as a drawing 
attraction. There is one woman chari- 
oteer—the fille du regiment—who_ also 
wears a gray uniform and big hat, and 
Shares the labors and privations of the 
men, while she is often able to give much 
comfort to the sick and dying in places 
where there is 

‘Dearth of woman’s nursing,” 
*Dearth of woman’s tears.”’ 


Miss Theodora. 

“There is so much more to tell if only 
time permitted,’’ said Mrs. Booth, “but I 
must say no more now except to show you 
what I am going to send as a New Year’s 
greeting to my California friends. It is 
my little three-year-old daughter’s por- 
trait, a copy made from one done by Miss 
Georgiana Davis. 

‘“My little one’s name is Theodora, and 
she has been paid the pretty compliment 
of having a little steam launch named for 
her by our San Francisco people. It is a 
little boat which plys about the harbor, 
and from which incoming steamers are 
boarded by our soldiers with War Crys. 
I must tell you of the determination that 
small maiden has already exhibited.” 

And the fond mother proceeded to relate 
how the baby was born with an appetite 
for her own finger nails, which she began 
to nibble just as soon as the necessary 
dental requirement developed. Aloes and 
other unappetizing applications proved 
non-deterrent. But the day her mother 
bade farewell before starting for Califor- 
nia the baby wrestled with herself, and 
volunteered a promise: “‘Saby not bite 
nails while mamma _ gone,” said she 
solemnly. 

When Mrs. Booth returned and gather- 
ed her daughter close to her heart, Miss 
Theodora squirmed from the embrace to 
spread out ten small pink digits and ex- 
claimed with an air of conscious virtue: 
“Baby dot long nails growing.” f 

She had kept her word. . 

“Don’t you think that showed consider- 
able character for a baby?’ queried Mrs. 
Booth, 
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Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 


They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue 
Psin in the Side, TORPID LIVER. 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Substitution 
the fraud of the day. 


See you get Carter's 

Ask for Carter's, 

Insist and demand 
Carter's Little Liver Pills. 


To those living 

in malarial districts Tutt’s Pills 
are indispensible, they keepthe 
system in perfect order and are 


an absolute cure 
for sick headache, indigestion, 
malaria, torpid liver, constipa- 
tion and all bilious diseases. 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 


adways 
Pills 


Cure all Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Kidreys, Bladder, Dizziness, Costiveness. 
Piles, Sick Headache, Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Constipation and 
all Disorders of the Liver. 25 cents per 
box. At druggists or by mall. 

fend to DR. RADWAY & CoO., Lock Box 
$65, New York, for “Book of Advice.” 
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ENJOY LIFE. , will 
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Liver, 
verywhere. 75c. and $1.26. 


TO CONTRACTORS 


Sealed bids addressed to the mayor and 
general council will be reccived at the 
citv clerk’s office until 3 o’clock pb. mm. 
Monday, February 3, 1896, for furnishing 
the city with vitrified sewer pipe and ce- 
ment to be used on ig sa: works in the 
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from one end of the store to the other. Loy 
prices, the powerful factor to do the work. We 
never carry over goods from season to seaso, 
and another thing, we never lose sight of fit 
fact that ours is a business of reliable mer 
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Send for Price List of New and Second-Hand Machinery. 
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Telephone 511. W.B. MORRIS. 


Construct all kinds of machinery, pipe work and plumbing in residences or 


orders 


proving steam and water power; 


47 S. Broad $ 


no delay: special care given to setting UP 


promptly attended -to; 
do all kinds of pipe work; all work £ 


satisfactory prices. Let me make you an estimate. When your pipe bursts te 10 
me and I will give it immediate attention. Be: 


we fe RB. BULLOCK, President. 
ROBY ROBINSON, Cashier. 


LONDON, 
NEW YORK, 


BENNING, Vice President. 
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THE ENGLISH-AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COM 
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“GOV. STONE TALKS 


Interesting and Breezy Interview with 


~ ¢ Missouri. 


_ the democratic party 


nated, 


gee the 
' ™oney.’ “The coinage of the constitution.’ 
‘Grover Cleveland was elected president on 
‘that platform. 
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Missouri’s Executive. 


HIS VIEWS ON A THIRD TERM 
 Rossible Only in Case of a War with 


England—The Situationi of thie 
. Democratic Party Defined. 


Jefferson City, Mo. January 23.—Govern- 


_ ©r Stone, of Missouri, is one of the leaders 


of the silver wing of the democratic party. 
He does not like Mr. Cleveland’s interfer- 
@nce with the financial views of the voters 
ef Kentucky and Ohio in the last cam- 
Paign, and he resents the administration's 
efforts to create an anti-silver sentiment in 
Recently in a letter to a friend 
in Sedalia, which got into the newspapers, 
he made so bitter an attack on the presi- 


. @ent that his words were telegraphed all 


Over the country. I called on the governor 
in his home at the executive mansion in 
this, the state capital, to ask him to define 
the position of the democratic party from 
the viewpoint of a friend of silver. 
Jefferson City is a town on the Missouri 
Pacific road. It is composed alnrost wholly 
of boarding houses, which subsist on the 


“What did the convention mean when it 
deciared for the coinage of both metals, 
without discrimination, into standard 
money and for the maintenance of their 
parity? Did it expect to secure free coin- 
age by instantly closing the mints against 
silver altogether? Is that coinage without 
discrimination? . 

I asked Governor Stone what he thought 
would be done by the next convention, 
He said he hoped it would declare in favor 
of free coinage. 

“A great many pecple hope that 
den’t believe it,’ I said. 

“I believe,’ said the governor, “‘that the 
contest before the neat convention will be 
between a well-organized, solid minority, 
well provided with the sinews of war, and a 
scattered majority.” 

“Do you believe a majority of the people 
of the United States favor free coinage?’ 

“In the western states unquestionably. 
But the influence of the administration is 
at work even now in this state against 
the free coinage of silver. I can see no 
evidence that the people have changed 
their views, but there is Kentucky, which, 
I have no doubt, is a silver state today. 
The administraticn influence made it de- 
clare against silver. 

“A bright newspaper man now in St. 
Louis, who went all through Ohio in the 
last campaign feeling the public pulse, told 
me before the convention was held that 
Brice and the administration would contro] 
the convention and that it would declare 
against silver, but the sentiment of the 
people, he said, was for silver. If the ad- 
ministration can do that once in Ohio, it 
ray do it again. Mr. Turpie and others 
assure us that Indiana is strongly for sil- 
ver, but I have no means of knowing their 
judgment is correct. There is no doubt the 
administration will try to control this 
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GOVERNOR STONE IN HIS LIBRARY. 


legislature and on the people who come 
here when the legislature is not in session 
to see the governor. A proposition to move 
the capital to Sedalia has been under con- 
sideration for many years. but the béard- 
ing house interest has always been able to 
defeat it. 

The executive mansion is the only dwell- 
ing of considerable size in the place. It 
Stands on high ground overlooking the 
YTiver, at the bend of the road which runs 
West from the railway Station. It is a 
broad, fine looking building surrounded 
by spacious grounds. I met the governor 
in his library—a square room at the left 
of the wide, old fashioned reception hall. 
My interview with him was had. there and 
in his finely furnished office at the capitol. 

I spoke to Governor Stone first about 
the letter which was published recently, 
in which he spoke of the democracy as “‘a 
mob.”’ 

“What I said in that letter,” said the 
governor, “was that two and a half years 
afQ we were a compact, disciplined, vic- 
torious party. Today we are little better 
than a disorganized, discomfitted. discord- 
@nt mob. That is true. We came out of 
the last national campaign victorious, en- 
dorsed by the people. We had a-demo- 
cratic congress on the president’s hands. 
Then Mr. Cleveland, who had been elected 
on a distinct tariff issue, turned away 
from the tariff question and plunged us 
into a controversy on the financial ques- 
tion. Why, the financial question was 
never considered in the campaign which 
made him president the last time. He was 
elected to revise the tariff. But Mr. Cleve- 
Jand springs the financial problem on the 
country. And doing so he departs from 
what I consider the traditional policy of 
Mr. Cleveland’s 
policy is along the lines of republican 
Policy, as shown in the acts of the repub- 
lican party ever since the act of 1873.” 

“Do you consider that the democratic 
party has ever declared for free coinage in 
its national platforms?” I asked. 


_ Elected on a Free Coinage Platform. 


“It declared in the platforms of 1880, 
1884, 1888 and 1892 for the coinage of both 
gold and silver. The national platform 
upon which Mr. Cleveland was first nomi- 
| in 1884, declared: ‘We believe in 

est money, the gold and silver coinage 
constitution.’ ‘Honest (silver) 


“The platform upon which he was next 
mominated, in 1888, expressly reaffirmed 
the platform of 1884. 

“The platform upon which he was nomi- 
mated for the third time, in 1892, declared: 
"We hold to the use of both gold and 
silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of hoth gold and 
silver without discrimination against either 
metal or charge for mintage.’ ‘Without 
charge for mintage’ is free coinage.” 

I asked the governor if the republican 
and democratic platforms had not been 
very much alike on the coinage question, 
and he replied, speaking of the republican 
platforms, by quoting what The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat had said—that party plat- 
forms were made “to catch votes and pro- 
mote success at the polls rather than to 
declare vital principles and important pur- 


“But did not the democratic convention, 
according to Chairman Jones, of the reso- 
lutions committee, regret a free coinage 
plank?” I asked. 

“Such a plank was proposed to the com- 
mittee,’’ said the governor, “I believe, by 
Thomas, of Colorado. But a great: many 
men in the committee who favored free 
coinage voted for a modified coinage plank 
because William C. Whitney and others 
urged that it was necessary if we wished 
to carry New York, which we supposed 
‘then was vital to our success in the cam- 
Paign. It was a question of expediency.”’ 

“In other words, the platform of 1292 
Was made to ‘get in on.’ ”’ 


. What a Platform Means. 
The governor smiled when he said that 


_ perhaps that was so. Then he looked seri- 


ous and said: “But understand that I en- 


_ orse every word of that coinage plank.” 


“It did not say quite enough, perhaps.” 
"Yes; it said enough. Two things are 


-@emanded in the resolution—namely, the 


free coinage of both metals and 

the main- 
tenance of their parity. Rivet your 
thought on the parity question until you 
catch its meaning. Congress is enjoined 


: = to enact such legislation as wil] establish 


and maintain a parity. Was any such 
There is no parity 
there was one in 1892. What has 
done to establish it? Absolutelv 

metals means 


by enforcing policies 
» Value of silver and ap- 
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convention as it did the Kentucky and Ohio 
state conventions.”’ 

“If it succeeds, do you think it likely 
the silver democrats will bolt and hold 
another convention?’ 

‘Oh, no,” said Governor Stone. “I think 
it much more likely there will be a bolt 
by the other fellows if the convention de- 
clares for free coinage.” 

The Silver Party’s Prospects. 

“Will any great number of democrats go 
into the silver party?’’ 

‘That party is not very well defined yet. 
I think some may go to the populists. But 
it is mcre likely they will stay away from 
the polls. It was the stay-ai-home vole 
that gave the republicans the Missouri 
delegation in this congress. The repub- 
licans did not gain any votes. Democratic 
losses determined the election, and the 
stay-at-homes were in the country dis- 
tricts. We lost nothing in St. Louis—in 
fact, we gained a litile there—and we lost 
very little in Kansas City.’’ 

I asked Governor Stone whether he be- 
lieved Mr. Cleveland could be re-elected 
president. : 

‘There is just one contingency thai 
could bring that about,’’ he said, ‘and that 
is the improbable contingency that’ the 
Venezuelan coramission may bring in a 
report that would makea war with knzland 
necessary. We are a very excitable, a very 
patriotic people.” 

I suggested ‘turbulent,’ to which the 
governor assented with a smile. 

‘We are very patriotic,’’ he continued, 
“and if war with England should be de- 
cleared Mr. Cleveland might be re-elected; 
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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, 


not otherwise, because, I think, the people 
of this country have their minds set 
against the third term idea. And, Mr. Bain, 
we are not going to have war with Hnz- 
land. The commercial interests involved 
ere too ‘enormous. Why, England has bil- 
licus of dollars invested in this country. 
She could never afford to go to war with 
us. The best indication that there will 
be no war is the sudden restoration of 
confidence in Wall street. Mr. Cleveland’s 
friends and advisers are in Wall street. 
With the first announcement of the presi- 
dent’s message there was very naturally a 
slight flurry in the speculative world. But 
as soon as the money men cof Wall street 
tcok a hand the uncertainty disappeared. 
Values were restored not alone in New 
York, but in London. There is not going 
to be any war, and the wealthy investors 
of New York and London know it.’’ 

Gov. Stone on Presidential Candidates. 

I asked Mr. Stone who he thought would 
be the nominee if Mr. Cleveland was left 
out. The governor himself has been dis- 
cussed as a presidential possibility, and 
perhaps the question was hardly fair. He 
answered it nomcommittally, but when 
Colonel Morrison’s name was mentioned, 
he said: 

“Mr. Morrison is discussed a great deal 
in the east just now, and for that reason 
he may appear to be the chief candidate 
of the democracy. I do not like Colone! 
Morrison’s money views, but personally I 
admire him very much. You are sure at 
least that you know where he stands. He 
is a man of rugged honesty. He is not 
afraid to declare his views, and he sticks 
to what he says. You always know where 
to find Colonel Morrison, and he is a man 
who would not accept a nomination unless 
he could accept the platform of the con- 
vention. He is no better than his party, 
and he would not attempt to declare the 
party’s principles for it. “x-Governor 
Boies, of Iowa, would have been a strong 
candidate if he had made the race for gov- 
ernor the last time and been elected.”’ 

“Do you think the convention will adopt 
a platform on which Mr. Boies could run?’ 

“The platform may make certain conces- 
sions to silver which would still make it 
possible for Mr. Boies to accept the romi- 
nation.- I hope, however, that it will de- 
clare for the free and unlimited coinage of 
Silver. If the United States shouid kad 
off in the battle for bimetaliism, as it did 
in the wretched work of demonetization, 


it is by no means improbable that France | 


pe 


| and other European states would follow. 
Whether the United States can, »y inde- 
pendent action, bring the two metals back 
to the old point of union, 16 to 1, 
course, problematical. Whether that par- 
ticular ratio could be maintained is not al- 
together certain. It needs to be demon- 
strated. That is now only a question of 
opinion. 

“But there is something which is abso- 
lutely certain. It is absolutely certain 
that the margin of difference now between 
the metals represented by the present com- 
mercial ratio, 32 to 1, would be eatly 
lessened by free coinage in the nited 
States alone. How much it would be les- 
sened is a question. That it would be great- 
ly lessened is certain. We ought not, there- 
fore, to reopen our mints at the present ra- 
tio, since that ratio would instantly dis- 
appear upon the restoration of free coin- 
age. If we readopt the policy of bimetallic 
coinage we should proceed with the view 
of increasing the value of silver to the 
highest possible point. With this object 
in view, I favor beginning where we left 
off—at the old ratio of 16 to l—and see if 
parity can be established at that joint. 
We must begin somewhere if we begin 
at all GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN.” 
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TOASTMASTERS ON THE TABLE. 


Each Arm with a Glittering Bowie. 

An Episode of Missouri Politics. 
From The St. Louis Republic. 

Fayette, Mo., in the early days of the 
state was the great political center. It 
was there the politics and policies of the 
commonwealth were made up, both whig 
and democratic. Every election year & 
great barbecue was arranged, at which all 
of the great men of Missouri—all the poli- 
ticians and young men who desired to train 
for leadership met. From every section of 
the state they came. 

It was in 18388 that the greatest of the 
great barbecues was held here. The 
meeting was held on the slope of the ridge 
on which now stands Central college, and 
north of Howard college. It was a pic- 
turesque spot, and the 10,000 men who were 
there from all portions of the state with 
their tents and wagons in the valley gave 
to the scene the appearance similar to 
what may be conjectured of the Israelitish 
camp when they went up to Jerusalem 
during their annual pilgrimage. The pits 
in which were roasted the great beeves, 
sheep and hogs for the great multitude 
were two in number, and each was over 
fifty yards long. The muster roll of that 
eventful day of those present embodied 
not only all of the great men of the state, 
but would cover the men who afterwards 
ruled the commonwealth in the senate, in 
congress, as governors and judges of the 
circuit and supreme courts. 

Speeches had been made from half a doz- 
en stands before dinner was announced. 
Whisky was not only cheap, but it was 
good. It was too cheap to be adulterated, 
and was represented by barrels with the 
heads knocked in, and tin cups beside them. 
Dinner was represented by six tables over 
fifty yards in length, and half the even- 
ing was consumed in feeding the immense 
throng. One table, however, was reserved 
for the big guns at home and abroad, and 
as soon as it was cleared the reading of 


toasts began. : 

Never, perhaps, since that day has there 
been such a gathering of notables at a 
political love feast in Missouri. At this 
table, at either end, sat Major Claiborne F. 
Jackson, governor of Missouri in 1861, and 
Colonel James H. Birch, afterwards judge 
of the supreme court. Jackson was at 
that time one of the favorite lieutenants 
of Colonel Benton, who sat at Jackson's 
right. Colonel Birch was a bitter personal 
enemy of Colonel Benton, and so bitter was 
Benton’s enmity toward Birch that he 
drove him out of the democratic into the 
whig party. Jackson and Birch were politi- 
cal rivals, and were just in the prime of 
their young and vigorous manhood. The 
toasts were read first at one end of the 
table and then at the other. The first toast 
was read by Jackson and re-read by Birch, 
and was to the president of United States. 
The next tcast was by Birch and was to 
the governor. Boggs was governor, and 
was sitting to the right of Birch when 
the toast was read and drunk. Colonel 
Benson sat in his seat and refused even to 
raise his glass to his hips. This personal 
discourtesy did not escape the watchful 
and angry eye of Birch, but he bided his 
time. 

Benton hated Boggs because Boggs hed 
dared to run against him in the democrat- 
ic caucus for his third election as United 
States senator. In that caucus Benton 
only defeated Boggs by one vote. This 
was a crime from the Benton standpoint, 
which time and eternity cotiid neither 
condone or forgive. The next toast was 
read by Jackson and it was the stereotyp- 
ed toast that Colonel Benton exacted of 
his supporters at all large and small po- 
litical gatherings in the state, and a failure 
to have it offered and passed at a small 
meeting once cost E. M. Ryland his posi- 
tion as receiver of the United States land 
office at Lexington, Mo. The toast was: 

“To our illustrious senator, Colonel 
Thomas H. Benton.”’ 

This was the opportunity Birch had been 
waiting for, and in a few minutes occurred 
at that dining table one’of the most thrill- 
ing and dramatic incidents that ever took 
place on the political hustings of Missouri. 
After the toast was handed to him by Jack- 
son’s messenger, Colonel Birch not only got 
upon his chair, but stepped from it to the 
table. Those vet alive who remember 
Judge Birch’s superb physique, and know 
that while one of the mildest-mannered 
men in the state, yet, when thoroughly 
aroused, like many of the old pioneers, hq 
did not fear God, man or the: devil, can 
well imagine the thrilling scene. Every one 
present knew that Birch and Benton were 
the bitterest of personal enemies and hat- 
ed each other with venomous animosity, 
and they caught their breath when they 
saw Birch mount the table with the toast 
in his hand, and, instead of reading it, held 
it high in the air. After waiting long 
enough to draw every one’s attention Colo- 
nel Birch, in that sonorous voice of his, so 
well remembered by old-timers yet alive, 
said: ‘“‘Major Jackson, that toast will not 
be read at this end of the table until Colo- 
nel Benton rises and apologizes to the peo- 
ple for his rudeness in refusing to drink to 
the health of the governor.’’ 

Had a bolt of lightning exvnloded it 
would not have created as great excite- 
ment and consternation as did the auda- 
cious action of Colonel] Birch. Major 
Jackson himself was so thunderstruck that 
he thought perhaps he had not heard the 
words of Birch correctly, and asked him 
to repeat them, which he did, with addi- 
tional emphasis, for Birch felt that he was 
master of the situation for once in open 
public defiance of his bitterest enemy, and 
there was no escaping from the situation. 
There was nothing for Jackson to do but to 
face the music, for by his side sat imperial 
Benton, openly, flagrantly, and bitterly 
detied by his strongest enemy, and put to 
shame before the people of the state. Just 
what passed between Jackson and Benton 
in the few moments they whispered togeth- 
er no one ever knew, but almost instantly 
Jackson sprang from his chair upon the 
table. Jackson drew his bowie knife, as 
pistols were not used in those days. After 
coolly surveying his antagonist Birch drew 
his bowie Knife also, with a shout of wel- 
come, and the two men started toward 
each other. An eye-witness to the scene 
says that Jacgson approached his foe war- 
ily, but the picture of a debonair cavalier, 
while Birch, with a step es buoyant as 
ever the Douglas trod his highland home, 
started to meet Jackson. They were both 
about the same age and size, Jackson not 
quite so tall as Birch. They both embodied 
the chivalry of the latitude in which they 
were born. 

S'multaneously from ten thousand throats 
came an indignant protest against this 
improvised combat. But it was unheeded 
by these two maddened gladiators, as they 
drew nearer each other’ and kicked the 
dishes out of the way. Before reaching 
one another the people who were near the 
table, being aroused by the shouts around 
them, comprehended the scene, and grasp- 
ing Jackson and Birch by the legs, drew 
them by main force from the table and dis- 
armed them, thus putting an «nd w the 
fearful exhibition and preventing what 
would undoubtedly have been one of the 
bloodiest personal encounters in the politi- 
cal annals of the state. The episode put an 
end to the todst reading, and for once in 
his career Colonel Benton failed of an in- 
dorsement at the largest state imeeting 
ever held in Missouri. 

Jackson and Birch, although living in 
the same town, never carried the actions 
of that day into their future associations. 
Years afterwards they both co-operated in 
killing Colonel Benton politically, Jack- 
son, being a senator, was chosen to intro+ 
duce the celebrated resolutions, from which 
Colonel Benton appealed in 1849, and which 
led to the most excited political cuttest 
ever had in Missouri, and which was 
ended in 1856 by the election of Trusten 
Polk as governor, his competitor being no 
less a Colonel Benton Pong 
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General Matt W. Ransom and His Life 
in the Tropical Capital. 


NOT USED TO LATE RISING 


Mexican Servants Who Cannot or Will 
Not Learn English—The Minis- 
ter’s Perplexity. 


| 


As United States minister to Mexico, 
General Mat W. Ransom, the present in- 
cumbent of the post, lives in a typical 
Mexicay house, not more elaborate, fut 
certainly not less elegant than many other 
residences that face the Alemeda and 
border the Paseo of the beautiful tropical 
capital. Yet, notwithstanding the agree- 
able features of his official residence and 
the unvarying courtesy of those with 
whom he comes in contact, General Ran- 
som, who for years has divided his time 
between a North Carolina plantation and 
the circles of political activity in Wash- 
ington, has found it difficult to become 
wonted to life as it must be lived in the 
City of Mexico. This is because it is im- 
possible to “‘Americanize’ even a small 
section of Mexico. 

General Ransom gets up at his old North 
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Mexican Courtesy to Americans. 

Mention has been made of the universal 
courtesy with which Minister Ransom 
has been treated in Mexico. The Mexi- 
can, Officially and personally, is polite in 
a broad, noble way. He does the right 
thing at the right time; does it with sym- 
pathy and delicacy. When, for instance, 
Minister Gray lay dead at the American 
legation, the Mexican government lost 
not a moment in its expression of sympa~- 
thy. A guard of honor was at once thrown 
about the legation. Every official Mexican 
who had occasion to pass the house did so 
with bared head. Talk and laughter were 

shed in the street. 
when the remains were taken to the sta- 
tion Diaz and his cabinet walked with 
bared heads—mind you, “walked,” which 
means a great deal in the case of a Mext- 
can—behind the coffin. Every possible 
token of referential respect was shown to 
the legation and the government it repre- 
sented. 

The Americans are well considered in 
Mexico. Gray was liked and respected. 
This, too, is peculiarly true of Minister 
Ransom, whose courtly manner and train- 
ed gentleness of demeanor are singularly 
attractive to the Mexican taste. Consul 
General Crittenden is also a popular Amer- 
ican in Mexico. He goes about freely and 
makes desperate attempts to talk the lan- 
guage of the place, and the natives take 
great joy and interest in it all. Crittenden 
is a decidedly handsome man, with snow 
white hair, healthy, ruddy fate and an eye 
as bright and flashing as a baby’s. All 
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MINISTER RANSOM’S RESIDENCE. 


Carolina hour, 7 o’clock, and is forced to 


wander aimlessly about the pateos until 
8 o’clock, when the servants begin to stir. 
The best class of Mexicans rise between 
9 and 10 o’clock, and it is impossible to 
arouse the domestic classes carlier 
8 o'clock. It is hopeless to tnimk af 
changing their custom, as every American 
had found by experience. 

Of course the American minister fumes 
and frets over the inert domestic habits 
of his servants, but as no Mexican menial 
speaks French, or if one should, would 
never pretend to understand it, the min- 
ister’s anger continues to swell until it 
is drowned in a cup of coffee somewhere 


about 9 o’clock. This is the first hardship ; 


which an American diplomat in Mexico 
has to encounter in the routine of the 
day, and if the diplomat be a gentleman of 
the old school, an early riser and a North 
Carolinian to boot, this hardship is by no 
means imaginary. Others follow in quick 
succession, each one arising from the anti- 
theses which exist between the civilization 
of the two republics. 

Possibly General Ransom’s pleasantest 
hours are those devoted to hearing the 
petty troubles of Americans in Mexico, 
and attempting to relieve their suffcrings 
and promote their interests. I zawve 
watched him attending to the minor de- 
tails of a police trial, in which an Ameri- 
can was concerned, with the same zeal 
and interest which he displayed on the 
floor of congress in the repeal vf the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. 

Ransom’s Trouble with Spanish. 

Ransom is diplomacy itself save. when 
he faces the Spanish language. He stumps 
his toe on the most familiar phrases and 
falls headlong when he finds a complete 
sentence lying in his way. Often he will 
go about attending to his own little Go- 
mestic duties rather than encounter a 
Mexican mozo or servant. One day he 
was in considerable of a hurry to get a 
note to the presidential palace. The 
translator being out, the minister ca!led 
the head servant—and, by the way, this 
servant has been with the Iggation fou 
twelve years, yet his knowledge of English 
would not fill a mustard seed—and peint- 
ing to the note to emphasize his Enylish, 
said: ’ 

“Can you take this ‘note to the palace?” 

“Si, senor?” 

“Take it to the foreign office?’ 

“Si, senor.”’ 

“Do you know where that is?’ 

“Si, senor.’ 

He gave the note to the servant, and 
motioning him to the door said: ‘‘Ncw 
=."" 

“Si, senor, si, senor.”’ 

“Don’t stand there like a jabbering idiot 
and say, ‘si, senor,’ to me all dav,’ said 
Ransom, thinking his instructions very 
explicit. Twenty minutes later the ser- 
vant returned, bowed respectfully and 
said: ‘“‘Cafe, senor.’’ 

The translator, who, meantime, had come 
in. explained to the minister that he had 
given instructiors about the note at about 
the hour he usually orders coffee. Noth- 
ing that had been said had been uider- 
stecd, vut the Mexican had simply con- 
cluded that the minister’s English meant 
an crder for coffee. Without attempting to 
explain further, Ransom, in great wraith, 
took the note he had written, and, ordering 
a cab, delivered it at the. palace himself. 

‘Ransom and the Mexican “Bear.” 

On another occasion General Ransom en- 
tered the office of the legation and said, 
somewhat apprehensively: “I am afraid 
that there is some plot on foot to break 
into this house or the ene next door. For 
the past week I have seen &@ man with a 
cape wrapped about his face and his hat 
pulled over his eyes walking up and down 
in front of the house. He stops every icw 
minutes and peers up at the second story 
wirdows. I think the police nad better ve 
notifiéd to watch his movements.” 

The minister had hardly finished speakinz 
wken there was a burst of merriment, 
which he did not like, because he did not 
understand it. Hé joined in the laugnier, 
himself, however, when told that the man 
he suspected was following the ordinary 
form of love-making, being enamored of a 
dark-eyed girl living next to the legation. 

After that General Ransom watched the 
antics of the young man and became much 
interested in his suit. This youth, watch- 
ing nearly all night beneath the window 
of the woman he loved, bectme to the 
American minister a hero, and later when 
Ransom became acquainted with the fam- 
ily he pleaded for the nightly suitor, but 
to no effect, for on closer inspection the 
senorita decided: she did not like him as 
well as at long range, and consequently 
sent him about his business. General Ran- 
som said that love affairs in Mexico were 
even more difficult to understand than the 
language and has now lost interest in both. 
He even became disgusted with the Mexi- 
can method of wooing when other men 
followed in quick successicn and acted 
the “bear,” as it is called, with the same 
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this attracts the Mexicans, who get the 
major part of their impressions through the 
eye. 

A great compliment was paid to Minister 
Ramson, as well as the country he came 
from and for, when Mexico selected him as 
arbitrator between Guatemala and Mexico, 
in the border trouble. There was, tuo, a 
tinge of diplomacy therein. Mareschel, the 
Mexican secretary of state—and, by the 
way, as keen as a briar and as suavely 
smooth as Chesterfield multiplied by ten— 
does not favor or encourage in any fashion 
European intervention in Mexican affairs. 
It was a great disappointment to certain 
European diplomats at the Mexican capi- 
tal when Diaz and his state department 
decided on Ransom as arbitrator in the 
boundary dispute. They felt overlooked and 
more or less neglected, and then again 
they would have liked to put their fingers 
in the Central American pie. 

This brings up another compliment that 
was bestowed on the American minister. 
At the funeral of Romero Rubio, the late 
secretary of state and father-in-law of 
President Diaz, General Ransom, though 
the youngest diplomat in Mexico, walked 
with the president. The funeral was purely 
an official one, for no officer of the gov- 
ernment, be he president or customs col- 
lector, is allowed to be buried from the 
church. The burial was from the halls of 
congress and the cortege went afoot to the 
cemetery. General Ransom was the only 
diplomat in citizens clothes, but he looked 
so truly the embodiment of Americanism 
and liberty that once, only once, however, 
the sacredness of the march was disturbed 
by a cry from the people of ‘“Viva Ameri- 
cano,”" ARCHIBALD W. BUTT. 


THREE ANECDOTES. 


One of General Lee—He Would Give a 
Salute. 
contributed the following to Th 
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sen’? 
Warrenton Virginian: 

In 1865, when General Lee returned from 
the disastrous Gettysburg canrpaign, his 
army, in crossing the Shenandoah river, 
had to use their pontoon bridge. This was 
quite a curiosity to some of the citizens. 
Mr. William Buck was watching the army 
cross and approached a group of officers 
on the ground. One of them was asleep, 
and Mr. Buck’s horse commenced to nip 
the grass and in doing so touched the of- 
ficer with his nose. He awoke, and recog- 
nizing Mr. Buck, said: “‘‘Let me introduce 
you to General Lee. After the introduc- 
tion the general and staff mounted their 
horses to resume their journey. Mr. Buck 
said: “General, if you will allow me I will 
take you by a near way to Front Royal, 
by which you will avoid the dust.’’ Gen- 
eral Lee thanked him and said he would 
gladly avail himself of the offer. They 
proceeded to the top of the high hill be- 
tween Front Royal and Riverton when a 
magnificent scene met their view. From 
the foot of Guard Hill, on the north, to the 
entrance of Chester’s Gap, a distance of 
three miles, the army was marching. Gen- 
eral Lee reined his horse, and glancing at 
the army, exclaimed: ‘Oh! war, horrible 
war!’ Approaching the home of Mr. Buck, 
the latter invited the general and staff to 
Stop and partake of some buttermilk, which 
they did. The Misses Buck went to the 

iano and are a popular war song, 

nown as the “Southern Chant of Defi- 
ance,’’ and when they reached the verse, 


“You can never win us back—never, never, 
Though we perish in the track of our en- 
deavor.”’ 


General Lee commenced to bow his head, 
as if he approved the sentiment. He then, 
at the request of the ladies, wrote his au- 
tograph in their albums and proceeded on 
his way, 

In one of the western campaigns Gen- 
eral Earl Van Dorn rode to one of his out- 
posts to see if his pickets were doing their 
duty. He was astonished to see one of the 
pickets seated upon the ground with his 
musket all to ae investigating its work- 
ings. The following dialogue took place: 

“What are you doing with that gun all 
to pieces?’ said the general. 

‘“‘None of your business,” said the man. 

“Do you know who you are talking to?’ 
said the general.’ 

“No; nor I don’t care,”’_— 

“Well, I am General Van Dorn, and you 
should present arms and salute.”’ 

“Well, general, I am Bill Simpkins: and 
if you'll just wait till I screw this old 
fusee together 1 will give you the durned- 
est salute you ever saw.” 

The general rode on and left the man, 
doubtless impressed with the idea that 
this man’s bump of reverence was unde- 
veloped. 


During General Joe Johnston's retreat up 
the peninsula it rained incessantly. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the 
officers could keep their men in line and 
prevent straggling. General Whiting rode 
up to @ man in the rear of his division, 
who was wading in the mud a half-le 
deep, and said: “Go on, my man, an 
catch up with your company, and don’t 
mind a ttle mud.” “Call this a little 
mud?” said the man; “if you do just get 
down off that horse and try it a while.” 
ate ‘talking’ to, am’ General” Whitete” 
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RBockdale’s Sensible Farmers. 
From The Rockdale, Ga., Banner. 


Restores 
Gray Hair to 
Natural Color 


“More than a year ago, my hair 
— Magione ay and falling 
out. Though I tried many reme- 
dies for e nothing I used satistied 
me until [ commenced to use 


YERS 
A Hair Vigor 


After using one bottle of this . 
reparation, my hair was restored 
o its natural color, and ceased 

failing out.” — Mrs. HEKZMANN 

359 E. 68th St., New York, N. > 


| Prevents 


Hair from 
Falling Out. 


WE CARRY THE.... 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


RIS 


HEALTH FOODS 


IN THE CITY. 


| You always find what you want at 


KAMPER’S, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
390 and 392 Peachtree. 


*’Phone 628. 


ISAAC LIEBMAN & SON, 


Real Estate, Renting and 
Loans, 


28 Peachtree St. 


$3,000, $4,000 and other sums in 
bank to loan on real estate in or 
around Atlanta at reasonable rates. 
No delay. Money forthcoming as 
soon as attorney passes on title. 


If you want to make a loan it might. 


be to your interest to call on us. 


$5,000 buys beautiful lot 64x210 and house 
on East Cain street, close in. Terms 
easy. ' 

$3,500 buys 8-room house, gas and water, 
lot 49x136, alley on side, on Houston near 
Jackson street. Terms easy. 

We have places both improved and unim- 
proved in all directions. If you want to 
buy or sell give us a call. 


ISAAC LIEBMAN & SON, 
Peachtree street. 


Cali tstate 


AT AUCTION 
Tuesday, February 4, 1896. 


Beginning at 1030 a. m. at the courthouse 
we will sell that choice farm on Peachtree 
creex of 118 acres, one of the best tracts 


of land in Fulton county, and twelve lots 
on Walnut and Maple streets. At 12 o’clock 
we will sell on the premises, 57, &, and 87 
Whitehall street, stores, and 7 and 72 
Broad street. Then at 2.30 p. m. we will 
sell on the premises, beginning at the Old 
Pomestead, on Nelson street, then four 
beautiful building lots on Nelson street 
and one splendid ten-room, two-story resi- 


dence, No. 75 Nelson street, on large lot: 
Then one vacant lot on Mangum street 
and houses and lots 63 and 69; then four 
lots on Chapel street, also a strip between 
Nelson street and the Southern railroad 
right of way. This is one of the largest 
estates ever put on the market to be sold 
for what it will bring, and all choice prop- 
erty. The terms are one-third cash, bal- 
ance one and two years at 7 per cent inter- 
est. Look to this sale. Every piece will be 
sold and no mistake. Titles perfect; plats 


now being prepared. 
J. C. HENDRIX & CO. 


AEOIDENGE LOTS 


a7in~ 
Atlanta’s FINEST Suburb 


Can now be purchased at 2 bargain. 
Manchester has made more solid progress, 
erected more and better homes than any 
other Atlanta suburb. It is an ideai . esi- 
dence place, the lots high and many of 
them well shaded. Fine educational facili- 

ties, pure water and hourly train to city. 
Now is the time to buy. These lots will 
doubie in value within two years. For 
plats and other information call on or 

address NEW MANCHESTER Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
or D. U. SLOAN, Manchester, Ga. 


FOR RENT, 


By D. P. Morris & Sous, the 
Renting Agents, 48 N. Broad St. 
h., Boulevard... .. . 


h., E, Cain.. ** **. ** ** ss ** se. *-* 
Logan aventtie. ...... ...-150 
. ** ** *“* se se. se. ** eee ¢ 21 00 
PT 
ay eS es es 
h., 13th street, in north Atlanta. . 20 00 
h., Summit avenue. ...... ..... 15 00 
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A Descri} 


At 12 O’clock. 


Th. jots known as the palace st: 
No. 1 Loyd street, 4114 feet front by 
feet Gep being 9 feet wide in the lea am 
feet Olrear. Here is a rare opportunity i | 
buy stictly first-class real estate right ae 
the ver center of Atlanta, suitable ga. 
banking, dry goods or any other ee 
ceivable jusiness. Every inch is ay tena 
and ever} foot of a 10-story building won 
be in denand forever. It is just opposi 
the union depot adjoining the Markha 
house, andone small block from the Kim: 
ball house.Such property is never offeam 
for sale in Atlanta except for division @. 
on account 9f death. Hence now is tm. s 
time to seCtre this lot. You may new 
have such anopportunity again. Ey “ 
the property ind all the surroundings aa 
attend the salt Terms one-third ec har 
ance one and tyo years at 7 per cent. 
This sale is absolute for division 
will be made, ran or shine. If you 
chance to buy tle best piece of real eat 
in the city at yor one jae be on ha 
. L. WILSON, & 
Real Estate Aget and Land Auction 
18 Kimball House Pryor Street. janie 
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RECHIVER'S SALR 


GEORGIA, FULTON COUNTY.—RBy # 
tue of an order granted, on January: 
1896, by Hon. J. H. Lumpkin, judge of 
superior court of said courty, in the 
of Henry Karwisch vs. Mary F. W 
administratrix et al., I wi] sell, as: 
ceiver in said case, the folloving dese 
real estate to the highest bidier, for ¢ 
on January 30, 1896, at 11 o’cloek a. m, # 
wit: A city lot in the city of Atlan 
Ga., fronting on the west side of Peta. 
street, twenty-five feet, more ¢r less, an & 
running back westerly, same width.« 
hundred feet, more or: less, to Bradhees 
street, same being part of land lot84, ings” 
t4th district of originally Henry, how Rm 
ton county, Georgia. Said lot having « 
3-story brick building thereon, and knows 
as No. 155 said Peters street. The seam 
adjoining property of Georgia A. ® ! 
and others. It is fine renting prop oh . 
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now rented at $50 per month for the te 
The sale will be @iie 


ance of the year. 
premises at said 155 Peters street. % 
January 2, 1896. GEORGE WARE, 


22 West Alabama & 


THE GARDIEN, 
50 Houston St. 


New family hotel: elegant rooms: me 

and first-class home comforts. for - 

permanent and transient guests, = 
jan24-lt-sat acta 


FOR RENT. 


. h., 68 Fairlie street... .. 
. h., 117 Capitol avenue 
h., 113 Clarke street..... 
.h., 308 Rawson street... .. oo oo css 
. h., 8 Loyd street.. .. 
. h., 8 East avenue... .. «+ o- o « Om 
. h., 255 Capitol avenue... .. «+ o. Be 
. h., 23 West Peachtree... .. oc «+m 
. h., 183 Capitol avenue... «+ «+ 
. h., 156 Capitol avenue... .. «+ «+ «9m 
aa > Yonge Street... «2 «+ o« sess me om 
66 N. Forsyth.. .. | = 
Capitol avenue.. «+ sees « 
Courtiand.. .. .. 
18 Woodward avenue.. ceo se | 
64 Connally... oe oe ee oe 60 Senn 
371 Spring... .. .. «+ ccvccoccee os meme 
257 Hilliard.. .. .. .. -+ + soos @amme 
.. 24 Hammond, West End.. «+ +. 2: 
.. 4% Courtland... .. .. «+ eo som i 
.. 25 rorest avenue.. .- 
D:00 .. ce ies wk 0N 


Gn 6a S os- 06. eee 
G. W. ADAIR, 4 Wall 


To Home Seekers, 
Investors. 


800 ACRE FARM and 12-room, & o 2 
house, Hancock county, seven = 
Sparta, Ga., for only $3,000. 

JACKSON STREET-—%-r. h., 2-stoty ee 
moderr. conveniences, corner lot for sme. 
COTTAGE and large lot, 64x20 tem 
close in, block and a half of govermars 

ansion, for $5,990. ae 
51, 600 buys 5-r h., paved street, rented MF 
150 r annum. ae 
: We have a bargain that is a bargaia ae 


West Peachtree lot. a 
MONEY TO LOAN at 7 and 8 per Cele 


NORTHEN & DUNSON 


Thos. H. Northen, 409 Equitable bulldiag= 
Walker Du inson. Tele phone oe 
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RealEstate, Loans and Auctior 


$4,000—8-room, 2-story house, north Sa 
lot 50x200; water and gas; four doors Sim 
car mne. 
$2,500—Beautiful Spring street ot, 
North avenue; lies well; cheap. 
$4.000—West Peachtree lot, near Baltt 
place; sold for $5,000 once; must go. 
-000—8-room house and lot in block of 
gon hotel; very cheap. re 
.. room Loyd street home and COMME, 
lot: reduced from $4,000; got to sell. : 
$1,300—Nerth side lot on paved street. 
$1,100—Renting property, north side, me 
pay over 16 per cent, nothing bettef, et 
$2.200—For lot between the Peachtrees. = 
$2,500—Beautiful cottage at Decatur MATS 
ing Ga. R. R.: lot 100 feet frent. pee 
South Kirkwood lots, farms, etc; = 
Office 12 E. Alabama street. Tel. 383. ‘ 


REAL ESTATE BARGAINS 


4-r. h., Windsor street, 40x160; 7 
balance $20 per menth, § per cent, SLa50 
6-r. h., Woodward avenue, tO €XCHREMy 
for farm, $3,000. a 
54x183 on car line, $250. a 
7-r. h., West Cain street, 50x20, + 
$-r. h. and new barn 5% miles out, 
exchenge for city property, $900. 
2 good. nice cottages in three-quass 
mrile circle to exchange for farm; see ae 
8-r. h., Crew street, 75x19, $5,250. a 
4 2-story brick stores, rents $85, to . 
ange for farm, $10,500. a 
gg et farm nine miles out to exces s 
for bargains. x 
Call and see us : - - nena , 
No. 45 Marietta § _ 


NOTICE. 


Will be sold, at police headquarters” par 
day, January 27th, at l2 o'clock, 2 we 
red cow, one dun calf and one brindle cm 
now impounded, unless sooner claimed OF 
owner and expenses paid acco a 


s of law. . 
terms OB CONNOLLY, Chief of 
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Excelsior Boiler Compuolt 
“DRY POWDER” fer | 
Locomotive & Stationary>* 
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veralls, Jr. 
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\ _ How He Lost the ‘Race, bui— 
PP On @ eee. 6 es 


The members of the Speedville Bicycle ) 
Club were deep in consultation. New mem- 
bers were being voted in and the name of 
Overalls, Jr., had been presented. More- 
over it had been presented by Tommy 
Glidden, the president of the club, and 
whatever Tommy suggested was general- 
ly a go. For hadn’t he the latest wheel, 
and wasn’t his father the richest man in 
town? 

As for Overalls, Jr.—that wasn’t his real 
name, of course—but his father had been 
called Overalls since before he was born, 
50 it came about naturally that he should 
be called Overalls, Jr., especially, as from 
his fifth year, he was never seen even on 
Sundays in any other costume than over- 
alls. 

They were varied in color, from brown 
checked to blue, and closely resembled 
those cast off by his father. 

In fact the name weg no misnomer, 

Overalls, J., was poor—so poor that he 
didn’t even indulge in chewing gum un- 
less it were given to him, and no one had 
thought to suggest his name until suddenly 
the president broke out: 

“I say, fellers, we ought to get Overalls, 
Jr., into this club.’ 

There was a general gasp of astonish- 
ment at this suggestion. . 

‘He hasn’t any wheel and he couldn’t 
pay dues, and anyway, we don’t want a 
fellow who wears his father’s overalls 
made over all the time; it wouldn’t reflect 
credit on the club, you know,” said Bert 
Gaylor, giving his natty bicycle suit an 
approving glance. 

“That doesn’t make any difference, you 
dandy,” returned Tommy scornfully. ‘‘He 
can ride better’n you can, if he hasn’t 
any suit. First time he ever got onto a 
wheel he rode off, and that’s more’n any of 
us did,” with painful remembrance of sun- 
dry black and blue spots. 

‘He helped every one of us to learn to 
ride,””’ continued Tommy, ‘‘and I say it 
ain’t any more’n fair that we let him 
come in. Maybe some time he’ll get a wheel 
,and I’ll lend him mine some time.” 

This last somewhat slowly. Tommy’s 
wheel was his pride and delight—but he 
wasn’t going to be talked down by Bert 
Gaylor—no, not he, even if it did require 
a sacrifice in the occasional 4oan of his 
bicycle. 

Bert was silenced but not convinced. 

“You can do as you please,” he answered 
grandly, ‘“‘but I don’t approve. I’d hate to 
race with him now, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I would,” bicke in one of the boys, 
“but only ‘cause I’d be afraid he'd beat 
me, and that’s what you’re afraid of, too.” 

“YT ain’t, either; you just wait and see—’’ 

A sharp rap of the gavel drowned what 
he would have said. 

“We'll vote on this now,” announced the 
president with great dignity, ‘“‘and Bert 

Jaylor, if you dare blackball him, you'll 
be too mean to live,’’ and Tommy glared 
at him as he dropped his ballot into tfZe 
box. 3 

“Overalls’s all right,’’ reported the telle 
cheerfully. 

‘Unanimous, too,” added the secretary 


HE WAS FEELING PRETTY WHLL 
USED UP 


looking over his shoulder at the bits of 
paper spread on the table before him, 

So it was that Overalls, Jr., was elected 
a member of the Speedville Bicycle Club, 
and was duly :nformed of the honor by a 
committee of three who waited upon him 
in a neighboring hayfield, and in exuber- 
ance of spirits proceeded to demolish the 
carefully stacked haycocks. 

But. Overalls, Jr., was oblivious to the 
fact, and stacked them again, busy with 
thoughts of how he should te able to join 
the race which the club had proposed. 

Two weeks after the election of Over- 
alls the great race of the year was to be 
run. 

The contest had grown in dimension 
since first it was planned, for at the last 


special meeting of the club the secretary 
had read a note from three of the business 
men of the town offering for a prize a bi- 


cycle of the latest make. 


The club members were wild with de- 
light and entries were made from far 


away places. 


made over the track and it was pretty 
generally conceded that the race lay be- 
tween Bert Gaylor and Tommy Glidden. 
That it might go out of town never en- 
tered the minds of the boys. | 
The day of the race came. The whole | 
town was there, and the track was lined | 
| 


On both sides by eager and enthusiastic 
epectdtors. 

Overalls, + Was there, and moreover 
he was in t race. From somewhere, no 
one seemed to know where, he had bcrrow- 
ed a bicycle. 

There was a general laugh as he joined 
the other boys for his wheel was an old 
one, heavy and with a cushion tire, and his , 
costume was—overalls, of course, but cut, | 


ee 


“There really ain’t any use in your try- 


leaving the legs bare from above the knees. | 


“You want to know all about it from 
the very start.’”’ he continued. “Well, I 
guess I can tell you pretty straight. 

“You see, I was just bound 1 was soing 
to be in that race, and so I hired that bi- 
cycle of Nick Lowney two weeks 4280, and 
I’ve been practicing ever since, nights aiter 
I got through work. 

“Ard I’d got up a pretty good rouscle, 
and so twa’n’t very hard to catch up with 
the others, ’cause I'd been saving iiyself 
till the very last. 

“Well, after I passed ’em there, I was 
making dead ahead when all to once I saw 
that kid right in the way. 

“Tl was too near to turn off and not hurt 
her, ‘cause she’d be sure to run just the 
way I turned, and then I knew the other 
boys would kill her sure, ‘cause I was 
ahead and they couldn’t see so well. 

“So I kinder leaned out and grabbed her, 
and somehow we all went down together 
and I got mixed up in the bicycle, and I 
guess my head hit that stone, ‘cause I 
didn’t know very much till I was in some- 
body’s housé and row I fee] kinder bunged 
up. 

“But I’m glad none of the out-of-town 
fellers got the race,’’ and Overalls’s face 
glowed with pride in the victory of the 
Speedville Bicycle Club. 

“It was a gala night at the club. The 
presentation of the bicycle was to be made 


ing,’’ said Tommy, confidentially to him. 
“The boys all have light wheels and yours 
is heavier’n lead. 1 really wouldn't do it 
if I were you.” 

But Overalls persisted. ‘“‘There cvn’t but 
one beat anyhow,” he argued, ‘and it 
ain’t any worse for me to get beat than 
the rest of you, and I’m a-going to try.” 
And try he did. 

Excitement was running high. The course 
being a short one, it was ridden three times 
to make the required number of miles. 

Twice the earnest face of Tommy Clid- 
den and the flushed one of Bert Gaylor 
had passed the line just abreast. A second 
behind them only, rode Overalls, Jr., his 
curly head bare, and his eyes shining 
bright. 

“I like that boy’s grit,’’ said Judge Gay- 
lor, as he leaned forward and looked at the 


little figure pedalling away for dear life, 
his face aglow with animation and resolve. 

“Overalls ig in for it,’’ was the general 
verdict as he sped on and on, nearing the 
Other two. . 

He was close to them now. They were 
taking the curve. Steadily he gained on 
them, for a second was abreast—then pass- 
ed them. 

Down the track came the three, Uveralls 
slightly in the lead. 

Every neck was stretched out, end all 
eyes were fixcd on those three flying fig- 
ures. Nearer they came and nearer. Only 
a few rods to the line. 

Suddenly a woman’s cry, sharp and pierc- 
ing, rent the air, 

Standing, laughing in the track, straight 
in the course of the riders, was a little 
three-year-old. 

Her little white dress fluttered in the 
breeze, and her dimpled hands waved her 
lace bonnet as she strove to cheer them 
on. Women covered their faces and men’s 
eyes were blurred. 

A sudden crash, a cloud of dust, and @ 
r child’s cry. 

No one knew just what had happened, 
save that Overalls, Jr., was lying motion- 
less on the rough track. The child sobbed 
in the arms of her mother, while Bert Gay- 
lor shot over the line. 

That evening a committee,. headed by Mr. 
Gaylor, visited Overalls, Jr., at his home. 

He was feeling pretty well used up, and 
one sprained ankle rested on a chair in 
front of him. 

His head was bandaged and there was 
a cut on his cheek. 

But he was glad to see the boys, cf 
course, and ready to talk over the events 
of the day. ' 

“I don’t care nothing about the race,” 
he said, “but I do feel sort er worried 
‘bout that bicycle. I ‘spect it’s busted 
complete, though-I ain’t seen it gince I 
went a-flyinz. Kinder mean the stone was 
right there, wa’n’t it? But then it don’t 
inatter much,” and he shrugged his sheul- 


STRAIGHT IN THE COURSE OF THE RIDER WAS A LITTLE THREE-YEAR- 
OLD CHILD. 


and there was a general alr of joy about 
the clubroom. 

“Overalls, Jr., was there, He had hob- 
bled there on crutches and was enjoying 
it all from a big easy chair in the corner, 
The boys were grouped about him, and sud- 
denly there was wheeled into the circle a 
beautiful new bicycle. On the saddle was 
a placard, reading: ‘For Overalls, Jr.’ 

“Overalls gave a gasp as he saw it. 
His quick eyes studied the boys’ faces end 
he saw what he had not seen before, a 
tiny pair of overalls hanging from each 
boy's buttonhole. 

“I don’t know what it means,” said 
Overalls for the fifth time. 

“T really don’t, ’cause I lost that race fair 
you see,” and he searched the faces of his 
companions— 

But they understood. 


A QUEER CORRESPONDENCE. 


How Indian Boys and Girls Used To 
Write Letters. 


BY DR. HARVEY B. BASHOURBD. 

When the boys and girls nowadays have 
anything to say to their friends who are 
far away, they sit down and write a letter 
in plain English, French or German, as the 
case may be; but before you are able to 
write you have to learn how to make 
some twenty-six letters and how to com- 
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THE LETTER. 


bine them into words, so as to tell your 
friends what you are thinking about—this 
is called sound writing, 

Now there is another kind of writing— 
picture writing it js called, in which there 
is no alphabet, and instead of words some 
picture of the object is used, as for ex- 
ample, instead of the word c-a-t we would 
have a drawing of the animal, 

This kind of writing was used by all peo- 
ple in the early days of the world, and in 
most countries it ig so old that it has long 
ago been forgotten, but here in America the 
Indians have practiced this old art until 
very recently. 

Not long ago I saw a pietoqvannce ac- 
count of Custer’s famous ht on the Lit- 
tle Bighorn; it was drawn by Red Horse, 
a Sioux chief, who took no small part in 
that fearful battle; a queer and curious 
record it seemed to me, but the Indian read 
it with as much freedom as I could have 
read the newspaper story. 

The following letter, written by an In- 
dian girl to a friend whom she wishes to 


ders, while a sharp pain darted up his leg, 


For days beforehand trial runs were 


which unconsciously he had moved, 


visit her, will give you a very good idea 
of this kind of writing, which it is likely 
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your own ancestors used thousands of years 
ago. 

ihis will not seem very plain to you, I 
know, but the one who received it under- 
stood it just as well as the letter you write 
to your friends—perhaps a little better. 

The straight lines running through the 
picture represent the paths of locality— 
public highways or streets you may call 
them if you like: On the right are shown 
three small lakes or ponds. 

The rudely drawn bear in the upper left- 
hand corner is the signature of the writer, 
her coat-of-arms, so to speak, and indi- 
cates that she is a member of the bear 
family. 

The figure of a mullet below stands for 
the person address—a man of the mullet 
family. 

The three crosses are the girl and two 
ergs 3 because they are Chris- 

ans, 

The two triangles indicate the wigwams 
and the figure in the one igs the Indian 
sign for hand, and tells the visitor at which 
wigwam he is to call. 

In a little more elegant Pnglish 
the invitation would read: Miss Bear in- 
vites Mr. Mullet to meet her two Chris- 
tian friendgs—at secand lodge from the road 
beyond the lake. 


STRANGE PARTNERS. 


A Bird and Spider That Keep House 
Together. 
BY C. F. HOLDER. 

The aeronaut spiders are among the most 
interesting of their species. One lit- 
tle spider uses certain side projections or 
flags to enable it to move through the air. 
Another builds a veritable balloon and 
goes sailing away. One of these I measur- 
ed was two inches in length and an inch 
in width, made up of a soft web caught to- 
gether in such a way as to be light and 
fluffy. On this raft or balloon the spider 
rests and is carried thither and yon by the 
wind. I have seen the deep canyons lead- 
ing out of the Sierra Madre mountaing fill- 
ed with these little creatures salling along; 
some On rafts or balloons, others clinging 
to single threads that extended up into the 
air buoying up the spider by the lightness 
of the long, slender thread. 

The aerial spiders are equaled in their 
evidences of ingenuity by their aquatic 
brethren who have diving beds and live un- 
der the water surrounded by bulbs of air 
from which they draw their supply. Oth- 
ers build rafts of twigs which they fasten 
together, launch and go sailing away cn. 

It would — seem possible that spiders 
and birds could work together harmeni- 
ously, yet such is the fact. The Asiatic 
sun-bird—a beautiful purple-tinted vreature 
—builds its nest almost invariably in the 
web of a large spider. The web gei.crally 
connects two limbs and upon this silken 
platform the bird deposits sticks, twigs, 
leaves and various refuse. This it might 
be expected, would disturb the spider, but, 
on the contrary as fast as the material is 
deposited the. spider secures it with its 
silken cords, attaching it to each limb and 
the web. Gradually the nest, which hangs 
in the midst of the web, grows, and finally 
the bird gives it a dome or bottle shape. 

The spider that has all the time been 
working industriously, now covers the nest 
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SPIDER AND SUNBLIRD THAT FORM A 
NEST BUILDING PARTNERSHIP. 


with a layer of web and anchors it to the 
main structure by silken cords, so that it 
seems to belong to the spider, that finally 
effects its almost complete concealment. At 
one side or at the end there is an opening 
into the nest, into which the sun-bird en- 
ters, and in which the young are reared. 
This is certainly one of the strangest cum- 
panionships known. 
deiisadelaatibelib itis aidiiaieass 


Unconscious Hypnotism. 

Among the physicians there are not a few 
who possess the power of hypnotism, al- 
though they rarely make use of it. 

Sometimes, however, the power is exer- 
cised involuntarily, and the operator, if he 
may be so called, is not aware of the in- 
fluence he is exercising until his attention 
is called to it by the subject himself, A 
case of this kind developed only a few 
days ago, when a well-known Cincinnati 
physician discovered that, unintentionally, 
he was hypnotizing a saloon keeper. 

Turing frequent visits the doctor made 
upon a patient who lived in the bullding 
he often had occasion to go into the sa- 
loon. At first the saloon keeper's queer 
actions upon his entrance did not surprise 
him, as he had never met the man beiore, 
and naturally he ascribed them to a highly 
nervous temperament, But at last the man 
spoke of it hitnself and begged. the doctor 
not to come into his place any more, as he 
always felt so ‘‘funny.” 

The doctor quietly studied the case and 
fourd that the saloon keeper was so com- 
pletely under his Influenco as to be entirely 
under his subjection. In order not to un- 
duly excite the man the physician discon- 
tinued his visits. 


Curiosity. 

An Towa farmer set a wolf trap last wee 
end caught a woman whose curiosity h 
trompted her “to see what it was.” It 
was almost two days before neighbors 
found her, nearly dead. 
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rT ol a mn | 7 because she is determined that these lovely | God to whom all must look for help; and 
| . oe -eyes of hers shall see everything that God 
| 7 Je | made them to see, Our drawing ieacher 


“s be it further 
ro That this actioh be published 
has a calendar sent her by a friend in New | and that a copy of the same framed and 
Ri England. it hangs.over her table. on its | sent to Mr. and Mrs. Secrutchin.” 


cover ts a quotation from Ruskin, ‘‘Make Signed—Mrs. H. FE. W. Palmer, teacher; 
for yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts.’ | S. Hopkins, A. Morrison, D. Patterson, E. 
I shall put Florence in the nest that I am | Hill, H. Leonard, N. Love, B. Spear, B. 
making for myself. L. Crew, F. Moore, H. Krouse, P. Smith, 

ELLA MAY THORNTON. J. Sledge—Committee. 
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’ Boys’ High School. 

The happiness of the pupils of the Boys’ 
High school grows more and more upon 
them every day in the week, until even the 
lessons have a joyful sound. 

We are delighted to hear that the new 
school is to contain those most essential 
features to a boy’s school—a laboratory 
ard a gymnasium. And in the meanwhile, 
thanks to the greatest of southern dailies, 
Thea Atlanta Constitution, for 80 kindly | 


Ivy Street School. THEIR SORROW EXPRESSED. 


The standard for marking in Ivy street 
school is very strict, but as high as the 
standard is she occasionally has a remin- 
der of the ridiculous: Such was the case 
recently in the sixth grade. Miss Kirkman, 
the teacher of that grade, was no less sur- 
prised than the class was amused, when 
one of her class, volunteering to recite in 
geography, informed them that Christ was 
born in Italy, the teacher having tried a 
few days previous to that time to im- 


Resolutions Passed by the Night School 
Over the Death of a Classmate. 
The Atlanta Night school has passed 
the. following resolutions on the death of 
Mr. John Butler, who attended that school 
and who died of meningitis January 17th: 
‘Resolved, That we feel that our school 
has sustained a great loss in the death 
of our dearly beloved friend and class- 
mate, John Butler, and we hereby resolve 
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Claudie Wilson, Glenville, N. C.—Dear 
Junior: I thought I would come in for a 
few moments and tell you about my visit 
to the fair. It was beautiful weather but 
very cold while I was there. First I went 
into the Georgia building and saw a great 
many interesting things, especially the 
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publishing the latest items of interest, be- 

sides the handsome cut of our new build- | 
ing. There has never before been a debate | 
in the oid hall to excel that of last briuay, | 
and, ag pronounced by the critic, hone in | 
which more interest has been taken. rhe | 


ER ¢ d. That without re- | press on the minds of the class that Chris- minerals. Also through the woman's buiid- 
cana te Tine polssibalicy of a war with Eng- | topher Columbus was born in Italy. Miss | to try to imitate his many virtues, ge ing. I think the woman’s building was 
land, the United States should strengthen Kirkman, however, is in no way responsi- | With the help of God, we will endeavor tO | much nicer than any I saw. The machinery 


lead better lives than we have led here- 
tofore. 

“Resolved, That we extend to his parents 
and relatives our heartfelt sympathy fn 
the loss of their beloved son and Kinsman. 


ble for this blunder as she is one of the 
most faitful and competent teachers. 

Miss Quinn, the hve and progressive 
teacher of the seventh grade and who is 
continually getting up a circulating library 


hall, New York and the mineral and fof- 
estry buildings were very beautiful. I can- 
not describe how nice everything was. AS 
I was going up the Midway I met many 
pretty giris. All seemed to enjoy every- 


The affirmative was led in a very eloquent 
speech by Rich, which was replied to by 
Tupper, leader of the negative. 


her seacoast defenses.”’ | 
It is a-very noticeable fact to observe the | 


made the highest average of the boys in 
the morning class of the first grade of Ivy 


‘< in the ora- for her grade, and although just begun aj ,\“J. C. Fife, A. Brown, H. Marshburn, | thing. The music was beautiful indeed. 
etek cee the Snr umeeniion ot At- | day or two since, numbers already forty- T. V. Butler—Committee.” _ I was in six or seven shows. Correspond- 
lanta’s citizens will certainly be one that | five or fifty volumes. And with its popular aay ence solicited. 

s, indeed, eloquent. When at last the de- | librarian, Miss Margaret Whiteside, we A Bricht Little Fellow — 

ate was called, the points were so near- | feel that it is already an assured success. as g tag . Bessie Mosley, Lothair Ga.—Lothair {fs 

ly matched that the president had quite a | More anon, a Mina Lou Blount, Master ‘Tracy Eining, whose portrait about fifteen miles from Mt. Vernon, the 

a ite at last | anda geen Po lcag tg Bi poe’ county site, but it’s a busy little place, 
: ’ ‘ West End School. : we Neg apy Boomer ting tie n ser? | though we don’t have railroad advantages. 

Be uk th > ety oS oe oe ‘ne D. Y. B. Socicty of the eighth | 224 his looks don’t belie the facts. He | what we need most is a good school. 


honors at the end of each term, it has been 


: grade held its first meeting Friday, Jan- 
greatly lessened by the distribution of re- | 


uary 17th. The officers are Mary Kicklight- 


There are large turpentine farms around 
Many of the cousins have never 


here, 


soak ggg Agen Pag elgg te going ot gen er, president; Charles Kicklighter, vice seen o, tarpperne Ben”. poe ge Peer 
ttn terms relinquish all hope of taking | President; Dora Smith, secretary. co cane A, ‘A great many strangers 
an honor, and, consequently, sometimes do | ‘The programme was as follows: ride out there to view the place. It is 
not pass their classes. The old plan, al- | Recitations by Eugene Allen, Laura near the historic Oconee river. 

though it puts the teachers to a much Havnes, Earnest Burch, Green Danivl, nantes 

larger amount of trouble, causes the pupils | Ralph Humphries, Harvey James. Marion and DeWitt McMullen, Nealton, 


to be more.ambitious and to keep up hope. Song by class. 
In the person of Professor Hanson W. Read'ng—Helen Jefferson, 

Jones, the new .member of the faculty, | Recitations—Lstelle Allen, Mildred Caid- 
the school has gained a most valuable ad- | well. 

ition. His class, First Grade B, is one of | The fifth grade is getting along nicely in 
the best instructed in the school, and he is | arithmetic. They have divided their class 
highly respected by every one Who knows | into two sccieties, one composed of the 
him, Professor Jones came to Atlanta last | larger girls and yg b= and the other of the 


Ala.—Dear Junior:*We are two brothers, 
and we enjoy The Junior so much we have 
decided to write. We live near Grove Hill, 
the county seat of Clarke county, between 
the Alabama and Tombbigbee rivers; can 
hear the steamboat whistles on éach river 
when the air is right, though fifteen miles 


May from Albany, where he had been | smaller girls and boys. distant. We have been going to school, 
teaching, and after standing a splendid ex- | In the first grade the measles and whoop- but have stopped to work, as We are 
amination with a dozen applicants, was § ing cough are keeping out a great many farmers. We have a good time hunting 


gladly received in the Boys’ High school. | scholars. 


with our dogs. We have killed about fifty 
Jay Youngblood. 


rabbits in a year. We love Aunt Susie, for 
we know she is a good woman, for if we 
make good, useful men we will owe it to 
our mother, who does the best she can 
for us. We are so sorry for children who 
have no mother, for, as we have no father 
to guide us, what would we do without a 
mother? We send four cents in stamps for 
the Grady hospital. 


DORA SMITH, 


—--- -—--— 


Boulevard School. 


The seventh grade of the school has or- 


Fair Street School. 


Pearl Asbury is one of the brightest pu- | ganized a society. They have held one 
5 Ra ee Oe ee vce in Aine. | meeting. It promises to ba a very brilliant 
ta for about six years. She started to Fair | Success. The following officers were elect- 
street school in the third grade and has | ed: President, Joe Arnold; vice presi- 
taken first honor nearly ever since. She | dent, Amelia May Hilley, and secretary, 
skipped the sixth grade, came to the eighth | Myra L. Engle. The following pregramme 
was rendered. 

Recitation—Alice Gathright. 
Recitation—Fannie Crawford. 
Reading—May Kendrick. 
Recitation—Annie Raucheburg. 
Song by the class, ‘‘Dixie.’’ 
Reading—Medora Askew. 
Recitation—Annie Tappan. 
Reading—Whitfield Mercer. 
Song by Mr. Hill. 


I. H. Ellis, Murrayville, Ga.—Dear Junior 
—I am a gtranger to you, yet there is noth- 
ing that affords me more pleasure than 
reading The Constitution. 1 am a farm- 
ers sun, aud love the tarm and country 
life. The woods, with its truits and flow- 
ers—fruits in the summer and nuts in the 
winter—then think of rabbit hunuung—you 
country beys know what fun that is! To 
wake up some bright, cold morning in win- 
ter and find the ground Coveiceu Wilh BNOW, 


street school. His precentage was 96 for 
the past three months, which is doing very 
well. Master Tracy, who is eight years 
old, is the son of Mr. Thev Etning, and is 
a very bright and promising boy. 
diliwudataniitMapomakadie 


Miss Marguerite Day. 


The sixth grade also has a society and grade of the Ivy street school is little | boy’s head on such a morning is rabbit 


hunting. He calls up his dog and away he 
goes—my What fun to start a Molly-cotton- 


Miss Marguerite Day, the six-year-old 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James P. Day. 


we wish it a long and brilliant career. It 


has also held one meeting. 


de and took second honor. She is four. 
een years old and is the daughter.of Mr. 
end Mra. C. W. Asbury. 

Aline Clayton is fourteen years old and 
is a very bright scholar of the seventh 
giede. Shs sta*ted to school in the third 
grade and has taken honors in nearly every 

rade. She is the daughter of Mr. and 

re. T. A. Clayton. In the first grade the 
scholars who are do'ng g6o0d work in class 
A are Winnie Davis Freeman, Jule Free- 
man, Felice Bloodworth, Harry Wright. 
Class B, Fannie Barnett, Loto Wolfe, Carl 
Vaughan and Adna Stewart. 
MARY EB. CHAPMAN. 
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Mrs. Prather’s School. 


In our decorum lesson this week we had | 


the story of a little Apulian boy named 
Horatius Flaccus, 
school with him every day. When this lit- 
tle boy grew to be a man he had no fortune 
at all, and no handsome featur but he 
possessed such a sweet face, such a cul- 
tured mind, such a contented heart and 
such engaging Manners that no assembly 
was complete without him, and even the 
emperor, Augustus, wished him to dine at 
his table every day in the year. But Ho- 
ratius loved best his little farm, his books 
and “the path of an unnoticed life,’’ and 
that was the season for his calm, unenvious 
temper and the lovely expression of his 
face. Our teacher translated for us the last 
part of his eighteenth epistile, for he be- 
came a great poet and since that I have 
been noticing the girls in our school who 
have “Horatian faces, full of sweetness,”’ 
and I find that Julia Hemphill and Helen 
Angier, Vena Smith and Jean Farley really 

t that look, because they are serene in 

eart, unenvious and anxious for true cul- 
ture. 

The French fn our school ts taught by 
the Berlitz method because Mrs. Prather 
wishes everything in che school taught in 
the best way, and the pupils like these gen- 
tlemen because of the churmsa, life and aov- 
elty they put into their .eaching, ind also 
for their polished and dignifled manners. 
Mr. Borger hoff is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Peris and teaches French so hbeau- 
-tifully because he knows well a great many 
rete and is broadly cultured. 

ery member of the two classes in 
etry has scored perfect for the past 
ortnight. ‘The Literature, elocution and 
post-graduate courses have secured quite 
a@ prize in the lovely Miss May Pryor. In 
the Latin classes recently their teacher 
has npn ys frm pleasant things of Busie 
Thom » Virginia Ellison, Pearl Peck, 
Ruth Holcomb and Vera Cooper. Out of 
the six classes in Latin, Vera has made the 
highest report since the holidays. 

Sur drawing classes are always inter- 
esting, for we feel that we have accom- 
plished something at every lesson, even 
though we have not made a perfect draw- 
ing. Juanita Tyler drew the best group in 
the primary department, because she has 
never borrowed the teacher's eyes or hands 
but has used her own ingetead. We are 
trying to drew a palm in a jardiniere, rest- 
» ing on a table,but the palm is very delusive. 
Bilorence Hobbs will catch it, 1 am sure, 


whose father went to | 
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Hunter’s School. 

The meeting held by the Euphemian Lit- 
erary and Debating Society was the most 
interesting and beneficial one of the whole 
year. The boys took unusual Interest in 
the debate and for several hours the battle- 
field was thick with darts and javelins. At 
one time the negative wavered a little and 
it was thought that they would be con- 
quered; but when the regimental band 
struck up "Cantum Olympiae,’’ they went 
forward again, and soon the enemy were 
seen retreating at a rapid rate. When the 
war was over such dramatic cries as this 
rent the air: “Oh for the sight of the ene- 
my that is vanquished and the sound of 
his voice which ts afill.’’ 

The affirmative was led by Mr. R. C, 
Mitchell, Jr., and the negative by Mr. S. Y. 
Tupper, Jr 

The subject was: “Resolved, That the 
city of Atianta should purchase the exposi- 
tion grounds for a public park.” 

A committee was appointed by the socte- 
ty to revise the constitution and by-laws 
of the society. It is safe to say that these 
by-laws will be like the laws of the an- 
cient Medes and Persians, and any mem- 
ber not obeying will be ferried across the 
river Styx into regions where Father Plu- 
to sways his scepter over all shades and 
Stygian spirits. Mr. Clinton Brockett, a 
studious young man, is a member ofr our 


school now, and we hope he will be 
leased with it. Mr. Russell F, 
opkins, another bright student, is also 


a new scholar. 

Two of our wandering members, Messrs. 
Cliff and DeWitt Jones, have returned af- 
ter several weeks of pleasure and fun in 
Florida. The boys of Hunter’s school are 
looking forwa with pleasure and de- 
light for a. lecture they have promised 
to give about alligators, megalosaurus and 
hylaeosaurus., 

Signor Beechi Berkeloriskt, a member of 
our school, has opened his studio for music. 
He will give lessons on the autoharp, and 
every one should take from the signor, for 
the stones themselves melt under his 
magic music. 

The students of Hunter’s school have a 
remarkable talent for music. Professer 
Hunter does not try to check this love for 
music, but encourages it. We hope before 
long to organize:.a school orchestra for our 
own pleasure and amusement. 

Professor Hunter has many curious spec- 
imens of rocks and bugs. The walls of the 
school are adorned with beautiful paint- 
ings. A person seeing these wonderful cu- 
riosities will undoubtedly say that our 
schoolroom is the last and greatest wonder 
of the world. Gwin Lipes. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 


Sorrow of Jimmy Scrutchin’s Sunday 
School Class Over His Death. 
The Sunday school class of Mr. James 
Scrutchin, who died several weeks ago 
from the effects of an operation performed 
for appendicitis, has filed the following res- 
olutions: 
“Whereas, It has pleased God to take 
from our midst James Jackson Scruchin, 
son of Mr and Mrs. J. G. Scrutchin, and 
“Whereas, James Jackson Scrutchin was 
much beloved by all who knew hm, and 
especially by the Sunday school class of 
which he was a member, therefore be it 
hereby 
‘Resolved, first, That we bow with hum- 
ble submission to this afflictive providence. 
‘Second, That we, his teacher and class- 
mates, extend our tenderest sympathy to 
the family in this hour of their sadness 


re 


grade for the past term, tying with the 
boy who stood highest in that grade; her 


average was 96 per cent, and Is a splendid 
showing, especially when the fact is taken 
into consideration that Ivy street school 
marks very strictly. Miss Day has 
a determined look about her. and we are 
sure that she will have a bright and suc- 
cessful school career. 


Ce 


The Junior Debating Club. 
After a long and prosperous life the 
Junior Debating Club came to an end last 
Friday night by a majority vote. This 
club has been organized for nearly two 
years, and there was every promise of 
its becoming a large and prominent society 
of Atlanta. There was some disagreement 
among the members as to what would be 
most beneficial to the club, and this 
clash caused the end, and it was decided 
to disband. The club will be organized 
again on a rew basis and with a strict 
executive committee to govern it. 
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A Correction, 
Dear Junior—-In your last two issues you 
made mention of the prize winners of Miss 
Andrews’'s cooking class at the exposition, 
which was correct in all except names, I 
would be glad if you would make the cor- 
rection. In the first issue my mother’s 
name was wrong, and in the last—that of 
yesterday—both hers and mine were wrong, 
making it appear as i!f Lucile Patrick 
were not the girl at all, while I am and 
proud of the accomplishment. I am the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Patrick 
instead of Mrs. Martha E. Patrick, which 
is not my mother’s name at all. 
Lucile 

Ira Street school, January 20. 


Patrick. 


As Required by Law. 

In ohne of the western siates an act was 
passed last year requiring heads of families 
to notify the health offtcer at once in case 
there was any contagious disease in the 
house. 
received by a certain oificer: 
“pear Sir—This is to not.fy you that my 
boy Ephraim is down with the measics, as 


and bereavement, trusting that they will 
receive aid and coMfort from the great 


The following letter was recently 


11k ‘fe a s tail and see her skip! It is the prettiest 
Y RSENS _AmIS ENGRAM. She made the highest percentage of all | ang most exciting sport in the worid; the 
the girls in the nrorning class of her | long deep bark of the dog and the whoop of 


the boy that comes back to you over the 
frozen fields through the still, crisp air—if 
you don’t believe it it fun, just try it once 
and Il am sure you will agree with me, 

Rover J. Martin, Axton, Va.—l have 
never written to you before, and as I am 
only a little boy of eleven years old and 
live in the small village of Axton that has 
only a population of seventy-five, I did not 
think I could interest you, and yet I would 
like to be one of the Junior's. Our town is 
situated on the Danville and Western rail- 
road. When I am not in school I help pa- 
pa on the farms. We have two farms, and 
Muise many things—such as tobacco, wheat, 
corn, oats, etc, Did you ever seq tobacco 
growing? It is a very pretty plant, with 
its large glossy green leaves, and to see 
a whole field of it is very pretty. You all 
know how corn, wheat and oats look grow- 
ing, so I will not describe them. Whole 
fields of all of these grains are beautiful. 


W. J. Galloway, Drake, §. C.—Marlbor- 
ough county, where I live, is called the 
banner county of the state. I live in the 
southern part of it, the garden spot, in the 
midst of the finest farming portion. 

of course farming is the chief industry 
and it is quite interesting to ride over the 
beautiful farms and see the different crops 
growing. The lands are irrigated by many 
pretty streams, some of them containing 
fine fish and much sport in fishing. We 
have fine public schools with good teachers 
and fine attendance. Taking everything 
into consideration we have cause tobe very 
proud of our section of country. Best 
wishes for this department. 


Ethel V. Magee, Mitchell Sabine, La.—It 
may seem strange for a little girl ten years 
old to write about education, and yet that. 
is what I am going to write of. I think 
when our parents send us to school that we 
should study and try and make it profit 
us. It is so impovtant that we should 
have an education. I love to go to school 
for I know I am learning to read and write 
and putting useful knowledge into my head, 
I thought I would write to you and tell 
you to think about it and let us try and 
help each other in this important matter. 


Erma and Jessie Meadows, Lisbon, Ala.— 
We are only thirteen and eleven years of 
age, but we do not think we are too young 
to do some good, and so we come with our 
mite to help build a home for poor mother- 
less children who have no home or any one 
to care for them. We can all do some good 
in the world, no matter how little we are. 
We inclose you 30 cents and hope it will 
reach you in safety.” We are glad we are 
able to give to such a good cause as the 
Grady hospital. 


W. 8S. Elliott, Pace, Ga.—I want to tell 
the cousins about our Christmas tree. Our 
Sunday school had a splendid tree, literal- 
ly loaded down with presents for every- 
body, from the smallest tot to the old 
gray-haired man of seventy years. It was 
certainly a pleasant task to distribute the 
presents and every one seemed imbued 
with a feeling of brotherly love. 

The sleepiest little fellows in the whole 
county, who are usually tucked snugly in 
bed by eight, were there wide awake and 
their faces were a picture of eager expec- 
tation as their bright little eyes scanned 
the tree and they listened impatiently, 
though not in vain, for the calling of their 
names. Nor were the little fellows alone. 
Their brothers and parents and other rela- 
tives were there, all of whom enjoyed see- 
ing the lit@e children made happy. The 
happiness of making others happy was 


required by the new law. si 
“PETER ADAMS.” 


enjoyed by all. I will long remember with 


pleasure the Christmas of 1895. 


Me 


\ 
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Snow Blossom. 

The snow on the ground was nearly two 
feet deep and the wind was howling 
around the old man’s house in a very ghost- 
ly way. The old man was sitting in his 
worn chair by his scanty fire not at all 
disturbed by-the flickering shadows or the 
sound without. He was thinking of his 
only treasure, the idol of his heart, Llos- 
s0m, who had told him only two short 
weeks ago that she was ‘too cold,” and 
had left him all alone, while she had gone 
to mother in heaven. It was too cruci! 
Why should his sunshine be taken from 
him and leave him in the dark? No, it 
couldn’t be. His Blossom would comc 
back to him and tell him how she loved 
him. Yes, it Was somebody else’s Blossom 
under the snow. He was dreaming! Iilow 
foolish he was! Why, Blossom was in the 
next room fast asleep with her head resting 
on her hand, 

Iiark! what is that? At last he is wak- 
ened from his revery! A faint, fains 
‘‘meow”™ came from outside his door, He 
listened for a moment. Yes, there it was 
again, a faint but unmistakable ‘‘meow."’ 

Some poor, lost, freezing kitten all alone 
in the wide world like he was. Takiug up 
his lantern, he hurried to the door and 
looked out. Seeing nothing, he was abvut 
to return disgusted with himself for allow- 
ing imagination to take him so far. As he 
turned he heard it again and looking down 
he saw a bunch of white fur trembling at 
his feet. 

He took it In the house and fed and 
warmed it. Then picking it up, he carried 
it in a tiny room, oft of his, and placed it 
tenderly in Elcssom’s little white bcd. He 
wrapped it us as tenderly as if it had been 
his own little Blossom come back to him. 
Then he left it, muttering: ‘Yes, Blossom 
would have done it. Yes, Blossom would 
have loved it.’’ Every day Blossom’s fa- 
ther fed and took care of it. The next day 
he said: “Yor. shall be called Snow [L:os- 
ecm, after yovr mistress in heaven.” The 
neighbors thought he was a harmless lut.a- 
tic, but he was not so lonely after the 
frecazing kitten came to him on that cold, 
bleak night. 

And the old man and Snow Blossom were 
both happy. 


— 
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A Brave Chinese Officer. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. | 
Huang Tsu-Lien, who was a returned 
American student, was killed before the 
surrender of Wei-Hai-Weil. He was first 
lieutenant of the Peiying cruiser Tsi-Yuen, 
- having succeeded the late Shen Shou 
Ch’ang, another returned American stu- 
dent, who was killed while commanding 
the Tsi-Yuen in the first naval action of 
the late war at the mouth of the Yashan 
river, Corea, July 25, 1894, owing to the 
cowardice of his subsequently decapitated 
captain, Fong Peh Kien. During the fight- 
ing at Wei-Hai-Wei Lieutenant Tsu-Lien 
was badly wounded and was, therefore, 
advised to leave his ship and go to Chefu 
for treatment. This he resolutely refused 
to do, declaring that “his duty to the cm- 
peror demanded his remaining at his post.” 
After having had his wounds hastily dress- 
ed, the late Heutenant went on with his 
duties on board, althcugh he had to be 
supported by an attendant in doing so. 
Shortly afterwards a shot struck his 
thigh, but he still refused to retire, re- 
maining with his guns. A few minutes af- 
terwards a slieil from the enemy’s bat- 
teries almost annihilated the gallant officcr. 
A Bulldog’s Grip. 


From The Buffalo Express. 4 
Most bulldogs prefer to die rather than 
let go their grip, once they have fastened 
tceth into flesh. This was the case 
with»one at North Sayville, L. I. On tie 
evening of that day a Mr. Armbruster Icft 
a valuable pony in front of his house while 
he entered to get something. While he was 
in the house his bulldcg, which was cnain- 
ed in the yard, became angry at the horse 
and tugged at his chain until he broke it. 
He then attacked the pony and lacerated it 
terribly. He bit through the tendous of 
the front legs, and was hanging to the 
pony’s throat when Armbruster came out of 
the house, Seeing the trouble that the 
pony was in, and being acquainted with 
the dcg’s temper, he called a hired man 
and they attempted to club the dog off, 
but all to no’purpose, The beast hung on 
to the pony’s throat. Finally Armbruster 
got a double-barreled shctgun, loaded both 
barrels and blazed away at the dog, killing 
him instantly. The pony was badly torn, 

but will recover. 


a me 


He Had His Troubles. 

Little Tommy Dusenberry, a lad living in 
Freeburg, lll., has a wonderful amount of 
self-fortitude, as is shown by his actions 
during the last week. 

A week ago the little fellow fell and 
broke his arm, but said nothing to his pa- 
remts about the accident. The next day, 
while playing with powder, he had his eye 
injured by an explosicn. 

Despite his two painful injuries he re- 
maired quiet for three days, when tho 
{intense pain drove him to a confession. 

Medical assistance was summoned and it 
was found that the boy’s eye was hope- 
lessly injured, and it was necessary to 
rebreak his arm in order to get the bones ; 
properly. 

_ 
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Agatha 


@, Party. 


By JANE ELLIS JOY. 


“Have you studied your lessons for to- 
morrow, Agatha, my dear?” inquired a gen- 
tle, pleading voice. 

“No, Mamma; but I'll begin now,” an- 
Swered Agetha, turning away from the 
wirdow and opening her geography with 
an absent air, as if she were thinking of 
sonething else, 

Mrs. Brandth had looked into the sitting 
room to see if her daughter was studying. 
She closed the door again in a moment, 
and resumed her ta:k with her sister in 
the next room. But the door, by one of 
those tricks that doors sometimes perform 
of their own accord, opened, and the 
young girl, reluctantly coming out of her 
air-castle, heard her aunt say: 


Overheard. 

“It must be very annoying to you, Su- 
san, to realize that Agatha is so dull. She 
doesn’t take after any of our folks. I 
never heard of a stupid Willbury.”’ 

This brought Agatha to herself. She was 
a sensitive girl and it was not pleasant to 


her to hear herself talked about in this 
way. “Dull?” It seemd to her an exceed- 
ingly harsh word. : 

“I don’t think that Agatha is naturally 
deficient,’’ said Mrs. Brandon, with a quiv- 
er in her voice that Agatha readily inter- 
preted. 

“Then she must be uncommonly indo- 
lent,”” pursued Mrs. Moles, who always 
prided herself on her frankness, ‘‘To thins 
of her being fourteen and still in the first 
grammar room at school! Why, our Loie 
will graduate at the high school in another 
year. But Loie doesn’t spend any time 
moping.”’ 

‘“‘Loie is a little older than Agatha, sis- 
ter,” urged Mrs. Brandon, extenuatingly. 
“She’s only six months older, and think 
of the time she lost when she had scarlet 
fever,’’ went on the relentless Mrs. Moles. 
“By rights Aggy ought to be ahead. But 
you see, my dear,. Loie takes after our 
folks. One never has to tell her to study.” 
Agatha’s face colored, though there was 
no one in the room to look at her. It was 
most vexatious to think of the impression 
that she produced on her Aunt Moles, and 
it was still worse to know that her moth- 
er was enduring painful mortification on 
her account. 

“Agatha will do better after a while,” 
she heard her poor mother say touchingly, 
as her aunt who had dropped in for a 
friendly afternoon call, rose to go home. 
“The child has plenty of ambition and I 
don’t believe her mind is altogether unoc- 
cupied when she sits doing nothing.” 


Day Dreams. 

Vhis was quite true. Agatha had ambi- 
tion but. she was too fond of living in her 
dream world to derive any benefit from it. 
Sometimes she imagined herself a princess; 
again she pictured herself the heroine of 
some great event. As a dreamland school 
girl she far excelled her cousin, Loie 
Moles. She won all the first prizes and al- 
ways made 100 per cent in her examina- 
tions. 

And how she sang! And how she played 
the piano!—sometimes it was the harp or 
the violir People stood around her spell- 
bound ,and said: “Ah, it is the touch of a 
master!” This, of course, in dreamland. 
To do Agatha justice, she was a very 
generous princess and a most amiable and 
condescending genius, It was no small part 
of her pleasure that her parents were 
made happy by her achievements, and that 
everybody loved her. Ah, it was all so de- 
lightful, and ali it cost was time—time to 
think and plan and arrange details in the 
enchanting, airy pictures that her fancy 
wove. 

In this dazzling realm Agatha had been 
on the eve of giving a great party to her 
friends when her mother opened the door 
to remind her of her neglected lessons. 

It was true that the Brandon house 


was in temporary disorder. The parlor 
and lower hall had been given up to pa- 
perers and decorators; the carpets had 
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GIRLS IN FLUFFY GOWNS AND BOYS DECOLOUS IN NEW CLOTHES. 
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fre was storéd in other rooms. But 

do trifies like these matter to a 

ireamer? In Agatha’s mind, her home, 

restored and refurnished, was gayly deco- 

rated with flowers and plants, and full of 
strains of music... 

Poor Agatha! It was hard to be re- 
minded of her unlearned lessons in the 
midst of so resplendent a scene, Yet the 
young girl knew better. She realized that 
her dreams were folly and that she was 
wasting her time, 

“It’s a great shame that I vex poor 
mamma so,” she thought to herself ra 
trying to come out of her dream worl 
and to fix her mind on her studies. She 
would throw her dream jewels and laces 
into the air and make an effort to regain 
lost time at school. “Yes, . yes,” she 
thought to herself, ‘I must really stop 
being so foolish.’’ 

But Agatha’s party did not seem to 
want to be given up at this stage. The 
castle building had taken a firm hold on 
the young girl, and a habit, as we know, 
is not easily relinquished. Agatha’s 
dream clothes pleaded to be worn. Her 
senses refused to be satisfied with the 
sober facts of life. It was so pleasant 
to be a social queen. It was 80 unpleas- 
ant to be the poorest scholar in ones 
class and to know that people called one 
dull, 

A Last Indulgence, 

“Well,” she thought finally, “T'll give 
this party, and then I'll stop building 
silly air-castles and try to. be as sensible 


and studious as Cousin Loie Moles.” 

To give a flavor of reality to this—her 
last dream party—she wrote some twenty 
invitations to her young friends, wording 
the little notes formally in her mother’s 
name, and then hiding them away in a 
box. ° 

Sometimes Agatha’s castles toppled over 
with the weight of their own absurdities 
and extravagances in less time than an 
hour. But for some reason this dream 
party kept in shape for days, seemingly 
becoming more and more allied to actual 
fact as the time passed. Agatha delight- 
ed in this work of her fancy. 

“I can’t fix my mind on my lessons 
tonight, mamma,’”’ she said one evening, 
excusing herself. “I’ll get up early to- 
morrow and study.’”’ 

Agatha and her mother were alone in 
the sitting room. The latter looked sor- 
rowful and Agatha’s conscience again re- 
proached her, But the vision of herself 
in gorgeous apparel entertaining her 
guests, was not to be resisted. She had 


and’ th y iS 


often given parties before, in dreamland, 
but never so delightful a one as this. She 
could hardly keep from bowing to the 
furniture and whispering pretty speeches 
to the air. 

Presently the door bell rang, and in a 
moment the maid appeared louking quite 
disturbed. 


“It’s a lot of girls and boys, ma’am,” 
she said excitedly to Mrs. Brandon, ‘‘and 
they be all dressed up like they expected 
@ party.’’ 

Agatha’s heart gave a leap. She was 
quite pale as she rose to her feet, although 
she hardly knew yet what she feared. 

“Did you invite the young people?’’ her 
mother asked. 

“Oh, Mamma, no!’ answered the young 
girl in horror. “I wouldn’t do a thing 
like that without asking you. It must be 
a surprise party.” 

Mrs. Brandon tripped down stairs and 
met a hall full of young folks—girls in 
fluffy white gowns and fluttering ribbons, 
and boys decorous in new vioth and shin- 
ing shoes and buttonhole bouquets. 


A Sorry Experience. 
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The surprise and the disappointment of 


the young guests did net escape Mrs. Brah- 
don’s observation, and.a few questions 
brought to light something that astonish- 
ed her greatly. Her face was pale and 
troubled when she returned to the spitting 
room, and there was a look of disapprova} 
in her eyes that Agatha had never geen 
there before, as she said: 

“Daughter, they say that they were ijn- 
vited!” | 

“Invited! Why, mamma, it is impossl- 
ble!” It seemed to Agatha now that the 
real world and the world of her imazina- 
tion were crashing into each other and 
that she was in the middle of the wreck, 

“O,glear me, mamma!” she cried out ina 
weak tone of self-defense, “I didn’t send 
one of them!’’ 
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nvitations : eee 
Poor Agatha! It was mortifying to tell 
her secret; to put the fact of her folly, 
into cold, merciless words; but she fore 
herself to stammer out the ‘true story o 
her imaginary party. She fancied at the 
end that her mother doubted her, and she - 
flew to the box in which she had placed 
her notes for safo keeping and opened it 
eagerly. 

To her utter consterration the box was 
empty. 

“I don’t know what to think, mammal!’’ 
she exclaimed, turning from red to white, 

But the light broke the next moment, 
when a very little person trotted from the 
nursery and a small, piping voice an- 
nounced: 

“I sended your letters for you, Aggy. I 
put some of papa’s 'tamps on them, and I 
wetted the ‘'velopes all shut!’’ 

“Oh, Freddy!” exclaimed Agatha and her 
mother in a breath, as they looked down 
at the unconscious little mischief-maker, 

“A big boy on the ’treet holded me up to 
the letty box,’’ explained the child, bright- 
‘ening with the remembrance of the great 
letter mailing feat. “But I put all the 
‘'velopes in myse’f. Did they do?’ 

It was quite evident now to Agatha and 
her mother that little Freddy had done 
the work of mailing the letters only too 
well, and that the innocent invitations to 
the dream. party, all duly addressed by, 
Agatha, had been delivered by the mails. 

The knowledge of Freddy’s part in it 
was a great relief to Mrs. Brandon, and 
she could have smiled in spite of the do- 
mestic embarrassment of the moment but 
for poor Agatha’s vexation, 

“Oh; what shall I do?” the young girl 
cried out, overwhelmed with the conse- 
quences of what now seemed to her an 
act of unspeakable folly. ‘“‘What will the 
girls think of me? WWat will Cousin Loie 
and Aunty Moles say?” 

The door bell rang again, and more young 
people fluttered into the Brandon parlor, 
Agatha hid her face in the sofa cushion 
and moaned: “Oh, dear, they’re all com- 


ing!’ 
It was certainly a very strange kind ofa 
party—a ‘surprise’ party in which the 


element of. surprise entered too completely 
to be agreeatle to any one. The ycung 
guests had come with expectations of being 
receivel in a very different way. They 
realized that something was. wrong—that 
they were not expected, and they felt curi- 
ous and uncomfortable and very much 
like a set of intruders standing in the 
empty parlor. “It was very odd to invite 
us when the house was undergoing re- 
pairs,’’ some of the girls whispered. 

Agatha took courage to peep down over 
the stair railing. But the sight was too 
much for her overstrained nerves. She 
tottered to the sofa with a very white 
face. 

“I ought to apologize to the girls and 
boys myself, mamma,” she said fainily; 
“but I really can’t go down; I’m too ill. 
Won't you go down and do it for me, mam- 
ma, dear? Don’t try to excuse me; let 
them know all; and tell them that I’m sor- 
ry I was the means of disappointing them.” 

Mrs. Brandon made the explanation to 
the young people that Agatha desired. 
Then she proceeded to make the occasion 
as pleasant as circumstances would per- 
mit for those of the company that chose to 
remain. 

The parlor was cleared of workmen’s 
tools and paint pots; the muslin wrappings 
were removed from the piano, and there 
was a little dance and afterwards refresh- 
ments hastily ordered from the confec- 
tioner’s. 

“Oh, how good mamma is!”’ thought Aga- 
tha, experiencing her first moment of re- 
lief when she heard the sounds of merri- 
ment down stairs. ‘I never, never will 
grieve her again.’’ 

Agatha was quite ill the next day and her 
iiiness lasted for some time. When she 
grew a little better her girl friends came to 
see her, and again Agatha apologized for 
her party. But the girls maintained that 
they had enjoyed the party very much, 
and some of them in bursts of confidence 
acknowledged that they built castles in the 
air, too. 

But Agatha Brandon dreamed no more 
in the old way. When she went back to 
school she studied so diligently end to so 
much purpose that the teachers were real- 
ly astonished at the proxress she made, and 
rapid promotion followed, to the great de- 
light of her parents. 

Her Aunt Moles was perhaps the last 
person to believe in her cleverness and the 
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AGATHA. 


last one to forgive what Mrs. Moles con- 
tinued to refer to as ‘‘that party scrape.” 
But when, at the next year’s examination, 
Agatha was distinguished as the pupil 


who had done the best work in the school,- 


even Aunt Moles was won over. 


“I do believe Agatha is a real Wiilbury,” 


after all,” she said quietly to Mrs. Bren- 
don, as Agatha, fiushed and very hap} y- 
looking, came down the aisle of the »e:hool- 
room with the highest prize in her hand. 
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An Exciting Bear Hunt with Horse- 
men and Lariats. 
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T, S. VAN DYKE. 
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Among the mighty bears that ranged but 
@ few years ago in what is now Riverside 
county, California, was one whose track 
was larger than that of Old Sampson, Lady 
iWashington, or any of the beasts of the 
—- coast. Hunters like myself who 

ad followed it until it went into dense 
brush, always let go when the tracks be- 
. came uncomfortably fresh. There was no 
? need to be ashamed of this for he seemed to 
ae shed lead and the pleasure of trailing him 
was limited to open ground with a pretty 
cold trail. He laughed at all traps and 
seemed to know poison by instinct. He 
killed his own meat so as to be on the safe 
~ ' ze ee afterwards the wonder 

) ear hunters. 
weighed him never A get Page Posen 


in their figures, but good judges estimated 
it at a round ton. 


Opening the Hunt. 

One day this bear killed a cow at the 
head of a little open valley, just outside 
the chaparral, and as one of the herds- 
men rode in sight at a distance he went 
into the brush. Word was at once spread 
and about 8 o’clock six native Californians 
on six of the best of the old-time lassoing 
horses, each one with an extra riata tied 
behind the saddle, started for the hills. 
Half a dozen Americans rode along with 
me as spectators with two others, who 
were going to take a hand in the fun. 

The moon was nearly full and it was one 

of those wonderfully clear nights that only 
the countries of dry air can show. About 
800 yards to the leeward of the bait we 
tied the horses in a bunch of live oaks and 
went cautiously ahead on foot to see if 
the bear were keeping his part of the pro- 
gramme. From behind a little knoll a hun- 
: dred yards from the bait we could see a 
: lot of coyotes snarling and feeding, but 
i there was nothing larger. 
Over two hours we lay there watching 
when the coyotes suddenly stopped feeding 
and began tO°-sneak away. Then we heard 
the crack of brush and in a minute out 
came a mass of blackness that seemed of 
the deepest jet against the darkness of the 
chaparral, but with little distinguishable 
form. 

Then it came out some thiry yards from 
the brush, looking larger than a horse, 
then stopped and gave a long drawn whoof 
that sent the coyotes flying in all direc- 
tions. Soon it struck the ground with one 
forepaw and gave another whoof. Then it 
sat down, or rather up, for it looked then 
almost like an elephant and sat there over 
half an hour, giving an occasional whoof 
and a thump on the ground with its paw. 
The bear walked cautiously around the 
cow, stopped on the leeward side, sniff- 
ed the air right and left and sat there 
£0 near us that in the cool night air that 
flowed down the little valley out of the hills 
directly toward us, we could smell the 
strong odor of the immense beast as plain- 
ly as an animal in a menagerie. 

After this he went around on the wind- 
ward side of the bait and sniffed the air a 
while and pawed the ground. Hour after 
hour passed and the moon rode past the 
zenith, yet it was better to wait until he 
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became absorbed in eating than ‘to try to | 


make a dash on him while he was suspi- 
cious. The chances of his going to the bait 
af were greater than the chances of over- 
hauling him while so near the brush. 
Risky Sport. 

At about o’clock in the morning the 
bear finally started toward the bait and 
we soon heard the cracking of bones. Then 

. we slipped quietly back to the horses. 
' ¥ They were all in a tremble and when we 
a came to cinch them tightly they were so 
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about a hundred yards of the bear and 
then like a charge of grape the horse shot 
forward under the impulse of the spurs. 
Talk about the charge of the Light brigade. 
You can find far more men to lead Tenny- 
Zeson’s 600 “into the valley of death” than 
to lead the charge Francisco did. 

Think of the management of the bridle, 
the spurs, the noose, the coil of the riata 
and the other end of it, required all at 
once on a horse liable to wheel with 
fright at any moment. The end of the 
rope cannot be made fast to the saddle, 
but must be fastened with a quick twist, 
only after it has caught the right thing, 
and must then be held ready to cast off 
in a twinkling if it is wrong. This takes 
all the care of one hand, while the noose 
takes all the care of the other. What is 
there left to handle the coil, which must 
be kept in order, and the bridle which is 
still more tmportant? The left hand must 
do three things, for the work of the right 
is too important to be divided with any- 
thing else. And only those who begin with | 
lassoing the cat with the clothes line almost 
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the rest could catch them. Like @ snake | instant that was taken by another loop and 
from coil the tough horse sprang forward | outstretched. 


beneath the epur, but the rope tightened 


a moment # looked as if the spectators had 
better vacate the valley, for our horses 
were plunging in a dangerous way, and 
one of the Americans, who was going to 
take a hand 60 bravely, breathed fervent 
thanks that he was not on the other end 
of that rope. 

In a moment from the opposite direction 
one of the horsemen who had wheeled on 
the other side of the bear came rushing 
back again and with a Taint whizz and a 
zip a loop from his hand went over the big 
black head. As it tightened the bear rose 
with both loops pulling in opposite direc- 
tion. 

Ne bear could long stand that pressure 
on his windpipe and his fate seemed sealed. 
But quick as a flash he had his long, sharp 
claws under the nooses. Fedring that they 
would be cut, one of the horsemen dashed 
around to the side so as to throw the bear 
off his feet by a side pull. Francisco tried 
to aid him, but a little slack in the lines 
was unavoidable be:ause of the quickness 
with which it had to be done, The beast 
took advantage. of it as hastily as the 
emartest old trout ever utilized slack in 
the line. In a moment he had both riatas 
in his mouth and his paws were under them 
in such a way that a third noose, that was 
aimed for a paw, slipped off and fell to 
the ground. A fourth that fell just right 
to catch his head, if it had been there, 
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from the cradle and’climb up the maree S| 
foreleg and swing over by the aid of his 
mane, can do it with safety. 


The Assault. 
Francisco’s horse ran low and swiftly 
' ahead of the rest, while he leaned well . 
| forward in the saddle and carried a short | 
noose in the rawhide riata that trailed | 
near the ground in his right Hand as he 
swept along. It was plain he meant to 
ride close to the bear and have little 


throw. 


the ground the bear rose upright with a 
savage growl, but by the time he could 


feet of him with two other horses almost 
ready to pass him on the other side. As 
he rose on his haunches to get his fore- 
paws ready for action the leading horse 
shot a little to one side, the noose went 
over the bear’s head so quickly you could 
not see how it was done. In a twinkling 


noose drawn tight with a jerk that would 
have thrown a common bear completely 
over. 


stead of being jerked off his feet he was 
merely assisted in moving in the direction 
he wanted to take, to-wit: in the direction 
of Francisco. He made a savage rush for 
the horse, but the smart mustang knew 
enough even if his master had not known 
how to handle him. Without waiting for 
the spur he jumped forward enough to 
keep the rope tight, and before the bear 
could change ‘tactics and try to cut the line, 
another noose from the hand of Jose on 
the other side dropped over the brute’s 
head from behind. But it also went under 
one foot as the bear raised it, and as the 


WITH A FAINT WHIZZ AND A ZIPP, A | LOOP FROM HIS HAND WENT OVER 
THE BIG BLACK HEAD. 


| jerk. One of the big hifhid legs went up, 


.whirling of the rope to do to assure the | 


At the first stroke of running hoofs upon | 


get the racket well located and comprehend | 
the situation the leader was within fifteen | 


the other end of the riata was wound | 
around the horn of the saddle and the | 


But this was no common bear, and in- | 


misse@ because the head had moved two 
feet while it was falling. 

Both the first horses now sprang under 
the spur and as they were notfar apart 
the victim went over under the combined 


but before a noose could descend upon it 
the bear rolled over in his struggles and the 
first riata, cut half in two by teeth and 
Claws, parted under the strain which Fran- 
cisco put upon it to keep the wily brute 
from casting it off. And before another 
foot could be brought clear of the ground 
| or the head be got in position the second 


over. 


Ihe great bear was conquered, but not 


yet captured, Two of his feet were still 
upon the ground and as only opposite feet 


had been taken up it was hard to turn him 
Another riata was, therefore, cast 
over his head and with that and t@@ one 
already on he was swung backward, while, 
by the riatas on his feet, he was pulled 
around. In front and behind a horseman 
stcod ready with a small noose in short 
cecil, ready to. pick up the two feet when 
they should leave the ground. The first 
time he raised the forefoot enough from 
the ground to allow the noose to pass un- 
der it was snapped by the loop in an in- 
stant; and as this paw was outstretched 
and the bear fell upon his belly the last 
foot was noosed in a twinkling, In @ mo- 
ment more the monster was spread out 
on the ground, flat and helpless as a rolled 
frog, the shortest step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous it has ever been my lot . 
to see. 
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Some ‘Don’ts’” To Remember. 
Don’t snub a boy because he wears shab- 
by clothes. When Edison, the inventor, 
entered Boston he wore a pair of yellow 
linen breeches in the depth of winter, 
Don’t snub a boy because of the ignor- 
ance of his parents, Shakespeare, the 
world’s poet, was the son of a man who 
was unable to write his own name. 

Don’t snub a boy because his home is 
plain and unpretending. Abraham Line 
coln’s early home was a plain and unpre 
tending log cabin. 

Don't snub a boy because he chooses an 
humble trade. The author of ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress" was a tinker, 

Don’t snub a boy because of his physical 
disability. Milton was blind, 

Don't snub a boy because of dullness in 


his lesson. Hogarth, the celebrated painter 
and engraver, was a stupid boy at his 
books. 


Don't snub a boy becguse he stutters, 
Demosthenes, the great orator of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering volce., 
Don’t snub him for any reason, not only 
because he may some day outstrip you in 
the race of life, but because it is neither 
kind nor right. 
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“Joe” Could Understand English. 
From The London Globe. 

Several years ago I had a beloved mon- 
grel fox terrier named Joe. We were stay- 
ing some months at Penzance, and the 


-dog went everywhere with us, and knew 


the place well. One day we were, as usual 
in the afternoon, on the club tennis ground, 
when the secretary came up and warned 
me that on the following day, as there was 
to be a tournament, no dogs would be 
admitted to the inclosure. I promised to 
shut Joe up at home. That evening we 
missed the dog, and in the morning also 
he was not to be seen, When we went to 
look on at the tournament in the afternoon, 
we found Joe waiting for us. ‘the ground 
man told us that the dog had been there 
all night and would not allow himself to 
be caught. He had never slept out before, 
and he certainly must have understood 
what was said. 

We often used to say, “We will drive to 
such a place today, but Joe must stay at 
home,” and almost invariably in whatever 
direction it might be, before we had driven 
a mile, we found Joe waiting for us by 
the roadside. He always grinned when we 
came up with him, 


Spider’s Appetite. 
Sir John Lubbock has been experiment- 
ing with the appetite of a spider, and 
comparing its eating capacity with that of 
a healthy man, He finds that not even 
the ogres of fairyland were credited with 
such eating capacity as a Man must have 
if he absorbed the same proportion to his 
weight in food that a spider does, “If a 
man ate in the spider’s proportion he 
would consume thé equivalent of four bar- 
rels of fish, a dozen hogs, three sheep and 
two oxen in a single day. 


As Good as Medicine. 
A physician of Pocahontas county, Vir- 
ginia, tells a story of a patient who one 
night recently swallowed two 82-caliber 


riata, with which Jose was trying to pull 
the bear over so as to make him throw a 
foot up, also gave way where the teeth 
and claws were at work. No rawhide is 
tough enough to stand such work and in a 
moment the big grizzly was free again and 
two of the best hands were empty. 


The Final Struggle. 

He made a rush at Jose, whose horse 
wheeled with a whirl that would have done 
_ credit to a Kansas cyclone. But the rider 
kept his seat, untying his spare riata from 
behind the saddle as the horse sped away 
into the night. As the enemy, open-mouth- 
ed, rose to his feet to catch another horse- 
man that was bearing down upon him, 
one of the last of the six men, who had 
been watching his chance, bore down upon 
him from behind with a small loop close 
in hand. : 
Within six feet of the raging mark he 

_ spurred his plunging horse and as he lean- 
ed far over on its side there was a faint 
snap of rawhide and the noose fell into the 
bears open mouth. Almost before the bear 
knew it the horse in full speed was at 
the end of the rope and the loop had tight- 
ened behind his ears. Before he could get 
his claws under this one the two horses 
sprang in the same direction and in a sec- 
ond the bear was twitched over backward. 
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OVER TWO HOURS WE LAID THERE 
WATCHING. 


horse tightened the loop in his swift for- 
ward career it drew upon the shoulder 


. and not upon the neck of the great beast. 
nervous that the two Americans, who were Me haves peMld qnanege Guch- & hob as 


going to take a hand, = wg 6 eg | that, and Jose had to drop his riata and 
concluded to look on. reek ‘ leave Francisco alone with the enemy, for 
California in early days, had become ex- three horses had passed by on the other 


pert with the riata and could run down, side, the riders being unable to get a sure 
rope and tie a steer in as short a time as Meiaeies at the neck or a leg. And the last 
any. But they very suddenly lost all stom- | (Coufal do no better, for the bear would 


‘ach for this fight. I could catch a horse 
: not lift a foot long enough for a successful 
in a corral very well, but looking on was throw, and they could not catch the neck 


pre cond ene, See es Oe to aan from that side without getting in each 
P) y other’s way. 
of the bear made it very doubtful whether Bear Pluck. 

Francisco now tried to jerk the bear 


I would not do better on foot or in a tree, 
sidewise so as to either overturn him or 


-_ 


Don Francisco was selected to lead the 
charge. They walked quietly to within 


And then there was a wild confusicn ot 
horses and men and repes and bear, with 
the air ringiny with wild Spanish interjec- 
tions and cries of “‘Un pie, un pie, pronto! 
prenio! Ms el diablo!” and we had all we 
could attend to to keep our horses from 
wheeling and running away with us down 
the canyon. Befcre a foot could be caught 
cn the “diablo” he had cut one of the 
riatas around his neck so that it gave way 
; and in a twinkling he turned over and was 
' on his feet again. 

But the noose in his mouth still held and 
as he raised a paw to cast that off gzip 
went a loop right over it. In a flash that 
paw was outstretched by the quick horse 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cartridges in mistake for two five-grain 
capsules of medicine. The doctor left the 
capsules with instructions that the sick 
n.an should take them during the night. 
The man awakencd, reached for the cap- 
sylcs, but somehow got hold of the cart- 
ridges and did not discover his mistake 
until he had swallowed them. No serious 
rerm resulted, though the patient had an 
ar xious time for some hours, 


Addition of Sight. 

The two eyes really see two objects. If 
the two forefingers be held, one at the 
distance of one foot, the other two feet in 
front of the eyes, and the famer be looked 
at, two phantoms of the latter will be 
observed, one on each side. If the latter be 
regarded, two phantoms of the nearer 
finger will be observed mounting guard, one 
on each side. 


~~. 


Valuable One-Cent Pieces. 

Fred T. McDonald, a druggist of Kennett 
squere, Philadelphia, has just sold an old 
copper coin for $200. The coin is very rare, 
It is of the date of. 1783, and on one side has 
the bust of Washington and the words 
“Washington and Liberty” and on the other 
“One cent.” He took the coin in trade 
at his store for its face value, one cent, 
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Education. 

Edueation begins that happy moment 
when the quickening infantile spirit re- 
sponds in a smile to a mother’s caress, 
Then, indced, will she who shall teach us 
how to manage rightly the first years of @ 
child’s education be a benefactor to the 
race. 


But Natural. 
Mrs. Parkins—I thought you said it was 
ihe little boy next door who was making 


all that noise? 
Little Tommy—sSce it was, ma. He would 


a 


and the bear so pulled over that he raised 


n 


cry every time I hit him w.th a stick. 
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tl stops the mos excruciating 

S, allays inflammation and cures con- 

tions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
wels or other glands or mucous mem- 


DWAY’S READY RELIEF 


BS CURES AND PREVENT 
SOLDS, COUGHS, SORE THROAT, IN- 
> SLUENZA, BRONCHITIS, PNEUMON- 
_ 4A, RHEUMATISM, NEURAI 
- HEADACHE, TOOTHAC 

a MA, DIFFICULT BREATHING. 
4CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
“ee twenty minutes. Not one hour after 
steading this advertisement need any one 
SPUFFER WITH FAIN. 


TACHES and PAINS. 


ne a che ewhether sick or nervous), 
; | Soothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lum- 
% » Pains ana weakness in the back, 
mis or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
'Pieurisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
Of all kinds, the application of Radway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate ease, 
' @nd its continued use for a few days effect 
Reereeoanent cure. 
 ZAKEN INWARDLY—A half to a tea- 
nful in half a tumbler of water for 
Mach troubles, Colic, Wind in the 
els, Cold Chills, Fever and Agcue, Dia:~- 
Sick Headache and all internal 


og ce We per Rottle. Sold by all Drug- 
wate. ; : 
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ee 
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many dealers practice this on 
you—look out—don’t permit this 
imposition. when you ask for 


canadian club 
old oscar pepper 
-four aces 


' be sure to see that the bartender 
' don’t sell you inferior whiskey 
pfrom 

' re-filled bottles. 

« ‘ 


bluthenthal ‘° 
& bickari . 


fine whiskeys. 
marietta and forsyth sts. 
hello! no. 378. 


and Whiskey Habite 

fee cured at seg oe 

out pain. re) — 
Fe ei td 


B.M.WOOLLEY,M.D. 
Atianta, Ga. Office 1(4}< Whitehall St. 
CURE OUR 


PATIENTS. 


In cases private 
and of a delicate 


nature, Dr. H. N. 
Stanley & Co., are 
Masters of their 
Profession; don’t 
mention all dis- 
eases flesh is heir 
to, not mecessary. 
Patients can judge 
and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 
Call on or address 
Dr. H. N. Stanley 
& Co.,2% Marietta 
St., Room 209 Nor- 
cross Buld’g, 
» Cor. of Mari- 
etta & Peach- 
tree Streets, 
Atlanta, Ga, 
SAIL corre- 
spondence 
= strictly con- 
—_— fidential. 
Office Hours: 8 to 12 M., 2 to 6,7to8 Pp. M. 
Sundays, 10 tor P. M. 


EE 


A Complete Library in One Book. 
Orderly Arrangement of Information. 
An up to Date Synopsis of 

Features and Facts. 


The Atlanta Constitution Almanac 


WEATHER FORECASTS 
FR 1800. 


Issued quarterly during the year. Price 25c. 


500 Pages. 10,000 Facts. 1,000 Topics. 


- An Encyclopedic volume of Agricul- 
tural, Official, Statistical, Historical, Politi- 
cal and General Information, compiled for 
the every-day use of every-day people. 


‘\ PUT IT ON THE LIST OF THINGS 


YOU NEED. 


Weather forecasts for the year 1896 by 
Professor Charles H. Lillingstone, son-in- 
law, pupil and assistant to the late Profes- 
gor John H. Tice, the admitted discoverer 
of the el planetary system, upon 
orecasts are b 
ty news dealers. 


CONVENIENT TAUNK 


.or, possibly, 


~~ 


By SOL N. SHERIDAN. 


From The San Francisco Bulletin. 

The Pacific overland, westbound, pulled 
out of the station at Medicine Bow and 
straightened for the run across the Lara- 
mie (plains to Rawlins. Down throuch 
the gap where the North Platte breuxks 
the barrier of the Rockies the north wind 
came sweeping, bearing before it great 
drifts of snow, that eddied and «swirled 
about the cabs of the two locomotives, 
but with no sign as yet of banking up cn 
the track. 

The engines, pulling and blowing, mode 
brave way against the blizzard, and from 
the cab of the foremost the engineer looked 
out, keen-eyed, against the blast, thoagh 
the bits of fice in the wind. stung his face 
like the flicks of a whip. The fti:emen, 
Swart with coal dust and stripped to their 
undershirts, even in that temperature, 
Steadily kept their fires going, und now 
and again bent low to the furnace doors 
to melt from their hair the icicles formed 
of the perspiration which ran from their 
open pores, and froze as it ran. 

In the smoking room of the last sleeper 
of the train little Dickey Culver dozed as 
the night fell, arousing himself now and 
again to look out with a great weariness 
upon the white waste. Little Dickey Cul- 
ver had arrived at the dignity of a vaca- 
tion, and had taken it in a trip to ‘Chicago. 

“It’s devilish queer taste, at this time 
of year,’’ Fressenden had said to the 
boys at the club, after a night of seeing 
Dickey off, “but a man must take his va- 
cation when it comes, and I suppose we 
all feel a longing to get back into. the 
world once in awhile. I know I look “for- 
ward to a reincarnation myself some 
day.’’ 

Dickey had his vacation, at all events, in 
his own way—which is the only proper 
kind of way—and now he was on his way 
back to San Francisco, finding the road 
almost interminable in the wintry weother. 
You see, there is always so much to look 
forward to for a Californian who comes 
back. 

Night comes down fast upon tl.e Lera- 
mie plains when it comes bearing a bliz- 
zard, and as the darkness ciosed tn the 
wind arose, moaning and shrieking the 
chorus of the lost. It dashed ice particles 
against the double windows of the car, 
and there was a shivery feeling in its mil- 
lion voices, though no touch of it cmsme 
into the snug smoking campar’me2nt of 
the sleeper. 

The porter came in presently, touched a 
button and lighted the incandescent 
lights. That shut out ‘he sight of the 
sweeping drifts of the blizzard, but coauld 
not shut out the moaning of the wind ror 
the beating of the ice narticles agairst 
the windows. 

“It's a beastly night, porter,’’ Dickey 
said, in sheer desperation -for somebody 
to talk to. 

*“Dat’s right, boss. 
I’ve had this fall.’’ 

He went out, feeling the same human 
craving for company in the storm that 
Dickey did, but finding it more to his hk- 
ing in the porter of the next car forwaid. 
Then Dickey dozed again. 

He was the only passenger in the car, 
as it chanced, and winter travel over the 
Pacific railroads is dreary business. even 
when there is plenty of company. i":¢s- 
ently he shook himself together and lght- 
ed a cigar. Then he looked out into the 
darkness. There was a curve in the track 
just there, and he saw the two brave en- 
gines beating their way into the tceth 
of the wind, fighting it down, and the 
long train, like a great serpent of fire, de- 
filed before him. Then the engines ‘¢.n- 
ished into a cloud of steam, lurid with 
their own passing fires, and the lights 
were gone into the darkness. 

The axles creaked and _ strained, the 
wailing of the storm’s voices was unccas- 
ing, but the engines beat their wav for- 
ward steadily. They seemed aimost to 
bound into the darkness, to advance hv a 
succession of leaps, and in the train be- 
hind them the passengers were prepal- 
ing for bed as naturally as though they 
had been safely in their own widely scat- 
tered homes—all but little Dickey Culver, 
alone in the last sleeper. He smoked his 
cigar and looked out into the darkness. 

Overcome presently by nervousness, he 
arose from his lounging chair in the 
smoker and walked to the rear uwoor of the 
car. He could see no more than from the 
window of the smoker, but it rested him 
to get a new aspect of the darkness. The 
wind was wailing here, too, and.the rettle 
of the ice against the glass ws even 
more startling. It seemed <lmost to sirike 
him in the face. 

As he stood there he chanced to glance 
down at the snow drifted into the rear 
vestibule of the car—and then with an ex- 
clamation he threw open the coor. It was 
as though hundreds of little knives were 
cutting the flesh of his face, but he had 
seen that in his downward glance ‘vhich 
made him careless of bodily pain. The lit- 
tle curly head of a child was there, buried 
in the snow, and he could see even thr ich 
the fierce blast of the wind a raysed form 
huddled close against the door. The form 
almost fell into his arms, but there was 
a tearing of the frozen garmexts loose 
from the floor of the platform as he d:cw 
the child in and quckly shut the door. Ve 
lifted the child in his arms, stepped back 
into the smoking compartment and rang 
the bell for the porter. The form was ihat 
of a little girl, possibly six years o'd, with 
tear drops frozen upon her face, and it 
was so still and white that, as the iight 
fell upon it Dickey thought he had taken 
it out of the blizzard only to give it into 
the hands of an undertaker at the next 
station. 

He rang the bell repeatedly, and the 
porter came. Perhaps he thougnt it was 
time “his gentleman’”’ was going to bed— 
the other porters were too 
busy putting their gentlemen to bed for 
further gossip. At all events he came, 
and there was a series of -:n1rp ders 
given and presently Dickey 1] ad plenty of 
company. There was even a physitian on 
the train—there usually is, «as you will 
find out if you take the trouble to ascer- 
tain the next time you happe:i to traveci— 
and the physician having no office houis 
while he was traveling, he came along 
with the conductor and the brakeman and 
a few curious and fewer merciful pas- 
sengers, to give what help he couid. The 
physician’s practice lying in a culd ccun- 
try, he knew precisely what to do in this 
emergency, and Dickey gladly reieased 
the principal responsibility to his more ex- 
perienced hands, while he told over and 
over again for the benefit of ne curious 


Hit’s the wurst run 


passengers how he chanced to see the lit- 


tle one lying on the rear platform. 

The physician worked steadily over the 
child for ten, or, perhaps, twenty minutes. 
“She'll do now,” he said at last; “let her 
sleep.”’ 

The porter, under Dickey’s direction, and 
with his dusky palm crossed with silver, 
made up an extra berth in the car, in 
which the child was laid. She was sleep- 
ing the warm sleep of childhood, wrap- 

in blankets and with Dickey’s heavy 
overcoat thrown across her feet. The doc- 
tor and the curious passengers had re- 
turned to their own berths, and the con- 
ductor and his men had gone back to their 
work of seeing to the safety of the train, 
after assuring the porter of the last car 
that he would be held to no responsibility 
for the passenger he carried without 
ticket or berth check. 

In the tast sleeper little Dickey Culver 
sat and smoked, while the child slept 
peacefully ‘in . 
berth, and from the stateroom came the 

eady snore the porter. 

Dickey did PA even doze in the night, 
for that wasf “* and hé was puz- 
zling over hq ae’ 

the platfory 


the luxury vf a double lower. 


there when the train left Medicine Bow, 
for he had stood upon that platform him- 
self and watched the Station out of sight— 
and it had been broad day then. The 
train had stopped nowhere, and yet how 
absurd it was to Suppose that the child 
had been put there while the cars were in 
motion. How could she have been—and 
who could have done it? Even a Wyoming 
blizzard, strong as it was, did not bear 
little girls about on its wings and deposit 
them upon the platforms of the sleeping 
~ for is kg ce to pick up. 

was in the early gray of daylight, end 
the storm had s hen 
shai seamen dent its force when the 

“I want my mamma,” the little one said, 
smiling up into his face—the sweet smile 
of childhood just awakened. 

Here was a dilemma. “Where is your 
mamma, little one?’ Dickey said—a man’s 
blundering capacity for saying the wrong 
thing. 

“Why,” she said, “don’t you know? We 
were going to my papa in California, end 
we rode a long ways, and we had no more 
money and the man would not let us ride. 
Then we walked, and I was tired. Tt was 
cold, too. My mamma put me on the steps 
and told me to be good, but the dark came 
and it was cold, and so I opened the door. 
Then I could not open the other door, and 
so I cried and went to sleep.”’ 

‘“‘And where did mamma go, little one?” 

“Why, don’t you know? She said she 
was coming, too.’’ | 

Dickey dropped thé curtains of the berth 
and went into the forward car to look for 
the conductor. One of the curious pas- 
sengers of the night before, an early 
riser, stopped him as he went along, and 
presently a good woman, the curious pas- 
senger’s wife, went back into the last 
Sleeper, and came out with the child in 
her arms. The matter was well known to 
all the women in the train by this time, 
and as women will from mysterious re- 
cesses of handbags and satchels, thev 
drew enough material to make the child 
presentable in no time at all. She was a 
pretty child enough, with dimpled cheeks 


and blue eyes and golden hair, and she” 


told her story, and she knew of it, over 
and over again to whoever asked her, but 
there was a quiver in the warm, red lips 
now when she asked for her mamma. 

Dickey in the meantime had found the 
conductor. The train stopped at Green 
river anyway, and that was only a few 
miles further on. 

When the station was reached Dickey 
and the trainmen jumped down from the 
rear platform of the last sleeper and peer- 
ed under the trucks, What with snow and 
tue cinders, they could see nothing at first, 
but presently the brakeman muttered a 
curse and crawled under the car. The 
others followed. There, on top of the 
trucks, wedged in so hard and fast that 
it was amazing how she had ever gotten 
into such a position, was the body of a 
woman. Of course -it was frozen stiff. 
Nothing that lives can survive the bliz- 
zard that sweeps across the Laramie 
plains. And upon the body was no scrap 
of paper giving the faintest clew to her 
name, 

Dickey told the boys about it’ at the 
Green Shades on the first night after he 
came home. They were drinking hot 
punches at the time—Dickey and Fressen- 
den and the third assistant—and the third 
assistant called for another and shivered 
and swore in his beard that he would adopt 
the little girl. 

“Why, no,’’ said Dickey, ‘‘tyou cannot do 
that exactly, either. She came to Cali- 
fornia to find her father, and I propose 
that she shall find him.” 

“But how?’ 

“That, my dear fellow, 
yet told.” 


that boy! 


A little lad, all fun! 

A little chap, all coat! 

A .round cipher —not 
knowing whether _ the 
stroke will go upand make 
him six, or down, and make 
him nine! 

It’s growing time with 
him. He is burning up fat. 
This fat must be 1n as con- 
stant supply as the air he 
breathes. 

It has got to come from 
somewhere. If it does not 
come from his food, it must 
come from fat stored up in 
his body. He steals it and 
you say, “ He's getting thin 
—he’s growing so fast.” 

Scott’s Emulsion will 
take that boy, set his di- 
gestion at work, and re- 
build that body. His food 
may not make him fat— 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


is a story not 


Scotr & Bowns, Chemists, New Yer gee and $1.08 


Vitality ués Restored. 
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ferers from.... 
VARICOCELE, 


NERWZOUS DEBILITY, 


NIGHT LOSSES. 

~w.eAND OTHER WASTING 
should write to me for advice. I 
ve been aclose studeut for many years of thesub- 
jectof weakness in men, the fact is, I was a sufferer 
myself. Too bashful toseek the aidof older menor 
reputable physicians I investigated the subject 
deeply ami discovered a simple but most remark- 
ably successful remedy that completely cured me, 
fully developed me froma nken, stunted 

condition to natural stren 5 
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Y’S SKIN AND SCALP 


Nothing.So Pure, So Sweet As 


Uticita 


“SOAP 


It prevents chafing, redness, and roughness of the 
skin, soothes inflammation, allays irritation, and when 
followed by gentle applications of CUTICURA (oint- 
ment), the great skin cure, speedily cures all forms 
of skin and scalp humors with loss of hair. 
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Sold throughout the world. British depots 

| F. Newpeny & Sons, }, King Edward-st, 
P gpR DaevGayvp CuHEMI- 

-_ oF -aeteaettan aie Sole Proprietors, boston, 


Londou, EK, C. Porr 
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3 Mardi (ras 


ee 


New Orleans and Mobile. 


Atlanta & West Point R. R. 


— 


Atlanta and New Orleans Short 
Line via West Point and Mont- 
gomery, will sell tickets to Mobile 
and New Ofleanson February 14th, 
1sth, 16thand 17th at ONE FARE 
for the ROUND TRIP, good to 
return fifteen days from date of 


sale. 


Extra sleepers will be run on each 
of the above days. Sleeping car 
diagrams nowready. Keservations 
can be made and number of berth 
secured on application to 


ALLEN, 
Kimball 


GEORGE W. 
Traveling Passenger Agent, 12 
House, Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN A. GEE, 
General Passeng2r Agent 
Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars. 
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CONTRACTORS 
CURBINCS, SEWERS AND CASTINGS 


Sealed proposals addressed to the mayor 
and general council will be received at the 
office of the city clerk until 3 p. m. Monday, 
February 3, 1896, for the following work: 
Furnishing material and constructing such 
sewers aS may be passed up by the city 
council for the year 1896; furnishing and 
setting curbing for the year 189; also for 
the years 1896, 1897 and 1898, giving the 
property owners the right to pay one-fourth 
cash and the balance in one, two and three 
years, at 7 per cent interest per annum. 
Also for furnishing cast iron steps, catch 
basin and manhole covers to be used on 
sewers. 

Specifications/can be seen at, the office of 
the city enginger. hs right is reserved to 

or a 1as. 
on DAVID G. WYLIE, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 
M. CLAYTON, 
Bin City Engineer. jan24 to feb3 


Soda Fount For Sale. 


The handsomest Soda 
Fount in Atlanta, good as 


new; will sell at half cost. 


; to the 


as we are going out of the 
retail business. 


or Ter- 
rmanently 


rt ph: lis 
ayy days. You 


cured in 15 to 
forthe price same 
here we will con- 


tract to 
charze, i 


eury, iodide th 
, Sere Threat, 
ns, Mucous Pa 8 bene 


cians. $500 
guaranty. bsointe proofs sent sealed on 
cation. "sao cook REMEDY CO., 


scm ie, CHICAGO, I 
SOOK REMEDY. CO 


ee 


The 8. P. | 
Richards Co., 36 White- | 
hall street. 


jan 24-7t 
—aume§=€6|)| «Oat Hanover National bank, aforesaid, thir- 


: Morphine Habits treatea 
On 4 €uaranice. No 
ae Address, BH 

% gr Coping. 


Conditions: 


SSS SSC i 


Any garment unworn may be returned or exchanged within ten days of purchase. 


Any garment altered free of charge by skilled tailors either at time of purchase or any other time. 
Money cheerfully returned whenever desired. 


Our store now contain smore stock in bulk and value than ever beforeJat this season. 
garment will be sold before the spring season. 


Every 
That is so, not because we will force people to buy 


them—we can’t do that—but because the prices are reduced to such a low figure that people who do 


not require extra clothes for present needs are buying for future use. 


in some cases. 


It pays to do it—100 per cent 


Clothes will be more expensive next season—r§ per cent at least, according to present repcrts 


from the woolen market. 


We might hold our present stock and apparently make by it, but our policy 


has always been carry no goods over—new stvles—new goods every year. 


Men’s Suits:and Overcoats that were 


$12.50, $13.50 and $15.00 are now...........------- $10.00 
$17.50, $18.00 and $20.00 are now..........-------- $15.00 
$22.50, $25.00 and $27.50 are-now.............-.--- §$2O.00 


Boys’ Suits and Overcoats that were 


$3.00, $3.25 and $3.90 are NOW.....-.---ccereeer eeeeeee B22, 5O 
$4.00, $4.50 and $5.00 are NOW.......eeeececeerere eee GG, 50 
$6.00, $7.00 and $7.50 are NOW......10.seccsreee seeeeeee BH, TH 
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Municipal Bonds for Sale 


Sealed bids for the purchase of the fol- 
lowing described bonds, to-wit: The 
waterworks and electric light bonds 
issued by the city of Dublin, Ga., 
amount of $25,000, in de- 
nominations of from $100 to $5,000 each, as 
desired by purchaser, bearing interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the 
date of issue, payable semi-annually in 
gold at Hanover National bank, of New 
York city, the principal amount of said 
bonds to become due and payable in gold 


ty years after the date of issue, said bonds 
having coupons attached thereto covering 
the interest as the same shall become due 
and payable. Bids will be received for any 


amount or all of said issue of bonds up to 


the said 2th day of February, 189, and 


. the right is hereby reserved to reject any 


or all bids. 
For further information apply to N. B. 


Baum, chaifman of waterworks and elec- 


tric lights committee, or to J. B. Sanders, 
mayor of Dublin, Ga. 
This 16th day of January, 1896. 
N. B. BAUM, Chairman, 
jan22 30t Dublin, Ga. 


Lil 


Austell. Ga, 


he 2 PAINTS* ARTISTS 
é Vy PVATERIALS. GET OUR 
PRICES BEFORE BUYING issue sy: 


ee, 


ee 
ee A CY LT A em 


BLANK BOOKS, LEDGBRs, 


Journals, Oash Booka, 
Binding, 


ELECTROTYPING 
Etc.- Ete. of 


Printing 


The Franklin Printing and Publishing Company. 


GEO. W. HARRISON, Manager, (State Printer.) ATLANTA, GA. 


ee 
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BE arent ther hefore placing vour orders “=a 


eee _— oe a _ _ - 


ATLANTA, GA: 


FOR THE CURE OF LIQUOR, OPIUM, MORPHINE, COCAINE, TOBACCO and CIGARETTE HABITS. 
a 


donted by the United States Government. 
A Corresponderes 


’” For information Keely Institute, 
ye: seed Avene and Ivy Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


